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PREFACE 


I have called this work Rig’-Vedic India ^ with a view 
to limit my enquiry into the early history of the Aryans to 
the period during which the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. 
Even this period is wide enough, consisting as it does of three 
ages, viz., the Early age, the Medireval age, and the Later age, 
daring which the hymns were revealed (Rig. III. 32-. 13 & VL 
21. 5).‘^ The Rig-Veda is admittedly the oldest work 
extant of the Aryans, and with it may be classed the S§.ma- 
Veda. The former is a book of hymns or psalms offered to the 
different Gods, and the latter consists entirely of hymns 
(excepting only 75) taken from the Rig-Veda, and ^'arranged 
solely with reference to their place in the Soma saerifiee.” 
The Yajur- Veda consists not only of hymns mostly borrowed 
from the Rig-Veda, but also of original prose formulas for 

^ To put ifc bi'ietly, this work is an outline of the Early History of India 
as depicted in the Hig-Veda, examitiod in the light of the results of modern 
Geological, Archa'ological and Ethnological investigations, and di-awn from a 
comparative study of the early civilisations of the Deccan, ancient Aryana, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Egypt and Pre-historic Europe. 

“ Rig. Ui. 32. 13 r— • 

“ Tho worshipper, by liis cousorvatory sacrifice, has made Indra present. 
May I bring him to my presence to obtain new wealth, him who has been 
exalted by praises, whether ancient, medieval or recent^ 

Eig. VL 21. 3 f% % mw i % 

“ (0 Indra), the performer of many feats, those (Bishis) who flourished in 
the early age became thy friends by performing the sacrifices as at present. 
Those (that nourished) in the medimval age, and those (that have flourished) 
in recent times have similarly earned thy friendship. Therefore, ( 0 Indra), 
woi'shipped as thou art by many, (condescend to) listen to this hymn offered 
by thy (present) humble (adorer).’^ 
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the pei-formanee of saerihee. Its matter lias eomi' clown to 
us in two forms. In the one, the sacrificial formulas only 

are given ; in the other, these are to a certain extent inter¬ 

mingled with their explanations. The Yajur-Vocla resembles 
the SAma-Veda in having its contents arranged in the oi-der in 
which it was actually employed in various sacrifices. It is 

therefore, a book of .sacrificial prayers {Yajux).'' The 

Atharva-Veda is undoubtedly of later origin, a.s can be 
judged not only by its language but also by other internal 
evidences, though it repre.sents a much more primitive stage 
of thought than what we find in the Rig-Veda. As Professor 
M^donell observes, “ while the Rig-Veda deals almost exclusive¬ 
ly with the higher Gods as conceived by a comparatively 
advanced and refined sacerdotal class, the Atharva-Veda is, 
in the main, a book of spells and incantations apipealing to the 
demon-world, and' teems with notions of witch-craft current 
among the lower grades^ of the population, and derived frdm 
an immemorial antiquity.” Hence, though it was compiled 
in ah'evidently later age, ■ it possesses a value of its own in 
so far "as it helps us to understand the state of early popular 
culture in ancient Aryan society. 

Rut'the laiigiiage of the Rig-Vedic hymns being undoubted¬ 
ly more archaic excepting .some hymns of the Tenth Mandala 
than that of the Atharva-Veda, their composition is rightly 
regavdedas belonging to an earlier period. The Yajur-Veda 
and‘tlie AthAr'vaA''eda ‘ contain in them distinct geographical 

references and other internal evidences which go to show thht ' 
they 'wefe^mpoM in a than the Rig-Vedie, 

the two periods having probably been separated from each other 
by thousands of years, during which many physical and clima¬ 
tic changes had taken place. The BrAbmanas, the 
and the Sutras were composed in a still later a.ge which 
tended down to what is ordinarily known as the Epic 

itfe” CxplaiH the true import of the wanfras in 


= Tidfi PrbfossOr ■ A. A. Macdoneirs „/ SoMlml Uteratm 

Chapter II. 
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application to the performance o£ sacrifices, and their composi¬ 
tion became necessary in view of the growing intricacies of 
rituals, which people, in a later age, found difiScult to under¬ 
stand. The composition of the IJpanishads and the Sutras 
marked the close of what is usually known as the Vedic 
period. But this period, comprising* as it did, several thousand 
years in its compass, is too vast and extensive to be treated 
as one period, as it contains distinct strata, one separated from 
another by historical and geographical fossil-remains that 
clearly mark the different stages of the evidution of Aryan 
culture and civilisation. It would, therefore, be unscientific to 
treat the whole as one homogeneous period, as is usually done. 
The Rig-Veda, being admittedly the oldest record of the Aryans, 
furnishes, as it were, the datum line in historical stratigra¬ 
phy,'^* and I have tried to decipher and read the fossils that 
have come to my notice in this stratum, to the best of my 
ability; I do not claim that all the fossils in this stratum 
have been exhausted ; on the other hand, I have reasons to 
believe that there are a good many of them, probably more 
elo(|uent and convincing, which only wait to be discovered by 
the diligent research of patient Vedic students, and are likely 
to throw additional light on hitherto dark-and unsuspected 
corners. But what I do claim is an humble attempt to treat 
the subject of ancient Aryan history, strata by strata, consist¬ 
ently with and in the order and sequence of the most ancienf 
records available. In my bumble opinion, it would be as 
absurd to treat the Rig-Veda and the other Vedas, the BrS-hmanas, 
the IJpanishads, and the Sutras as belonging to the one and 
the same period, as it would be to treat the achievements of 
maturity when relating the freaks and prattlings of childhood, 
or dealing with the follies and excesses of youth in a biographical 

, I, - I - _ i -TT • -rrr ' ..- .i..— .. 

^ ‘‘The liytBMS of tlio Big^ Veila being mainly invocations of tbe Gods, 

their contents are largely mythological. Special interest attaches to this 
mythology, liocaiise represents an earlier stage of thought than is to he found 
in any other literature. It is sufficiently primitive to enable us to see 
clearly the process of personification by which natural phenomena developed 
^ hito QodBf^ MmdomlYB History of Sanshrit Literature^ 

• k 
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sketch. It is no doubt true that the child is father of the 
man ; but manhood is, after all, the outcome of the gradual 
development, stage by stage, of the physical, mental, and 
moral faculties of the child, and the successful biographer, 
while dealing with each stage separately, co-ordinates the 
progress made in one stage with that of the next, and shows 
how one naturally leads to another, until the fully developed 
stage is reached. So far as the ancient history of the Aryans 
is concerned, no serious attempt seems hitherto to have been 
made to study and trace the gradual growth and development 
of the race, stage by stage, after distinctly marking each out 
by a study of the vast ancient materials available. As I have 
already remarked, the Vedic Literature is usually treated as 
belonging to one period, without any care being taken to 
discern that it consists of different strata, one separated from 
another by distinct marks, and to note that each deserves 
separate treatment in order to make it yield valuable historical 
truths. But this is too heavy and arduous a task for any 
single scholar to accomplish. It should, therefore, be taken 
up by a number of learned Vedic scholars, preferably Indians, 
well versed in the modern art of historical research on a truly 
scientific basis, who should form themselves into a Society 
for the Beconstruction of Ancient Indian History from Vedic 
Literature which forms the only basis of research in this line. 

The task should be divided among scholars, each competent 
to take up a special stratum of the Literature for adequate 
treatment, who should place before the Society the results of 
their researches for discussion. After all the results of the 
researches made by them in the different strata will have 
been fully discussed and co-ordinated, it will be time to write 
a succinct history of the ancient Aryans. The study of 
Gomparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, Compara,tive 
eligion. Comparative Culture, Geology, , Arohseology, 
Ethnology, Ancient Geography, the Ancient Histories of Eo-y^ 
Babylonia and Western Asia, and the Pre-historie picture 
0 t e European Races as outlined by competent scholars, should 
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be brought to bear on the subject with a view to test the 
accuracy of the several results of investigation. In one sense, 
to an Indian Vedie scholar, the task would be far easier than 
that of compiling a history from the discoveries made in ancient 
ruins, the decipherment of writings on stones, clay-bricks, or 
papyrus, in languages that are dead and unintelligible, and the 
study of old coins of different dynasties that may have reigned 
in a particular country, or extended their conquest to another. 
These materials, though highly reliable, have not all been 
brought to light as yet, and such as have been, lie scattered and 
are not always and everywhere available. But in the Vedie 
Literature we have a sure and eisily accessible basis to go upon, 
and the materials furnished by it are all compact, which it only 
requires an adequate mental equipment to study for the discovery 
of historical truths. The task of reconstructing the history of 
the ancient Aryans on the basis of the researches made in Vedie 
Literature should, therefore, prove far easier of accomplishment 
than that of writing the ancient history of any other people 
on the face of the Globe, and should be taken up by Vedie 
scholars in right earnest on the lines suggested above. Such a 
history, if compiled, would moreover be a real history of the 
Jrj/an people —the people as they lived, moved, acted, struggled, 
hoped, thought and advanced, step by step, towards progress and 
enlightenment, thousands of years ago, until they were able to 
.speculate on, and attempt satisfactory solutions of the highest 
problems of life. It would be a unique history in the world—a 
truly democratic histoiw of a most ancient people, in which the 
achievements of kings and rulers are discounted, and the people 
only loom large, and the gradual development of the human 
mind is traced, step by step, until we find the divinity in man 
fully discovered and realised. From this point of view it would 
be a Universal History for all Mankind. 

The present small and unpretentious volume is a faint and 
feeble attempt at studying the ancient history of the Aryan 
race from the earliest record available,—the Fig-Veda, on these 
lines. How far will this attempt be found successful it is not for 
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me to saj; Bnt I am fully conscious of my own shortcomings, 
inadequate equipment, and limiteil knowledge and power, and 
would fain leave the task to abler hands. My only excuse, 
however, in undertaking it is the necessity I strongly feel for 
drawing the attention of Vedic scholars to the line of research 
adopted by me, which, if properly worked and found scientifically 
correct, maj'' yield valuable historical truths. 

To quote an instance in point, I have tried to depict the 
physical features ot the ancient Punjab from certain geogra¬ 
phical leferenees in the Rig-Veda, which can only be clearly 
understood in the light of the results of modern Geological 
investigations. I have, therefore, had to draw on Geology for 
such help as would throw some light on the different distribu¬ 
tion of land and water in the Punjab, in ancient times, of which 
clear indications are found in the Rig-Veda. I must admit 
that the coincidence of Rig-Vedic and Geological evidence is 
so startling and remarkable as to make me incline to the belief 
that some at least of the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were 
composed m ancient geological epochs. If the age assigned by 
Geologists to the different distribution of land and water in the 
Punjab be correct, the composition of these ancient hymns must 
also necessarily synchronise with that age. This is the only 
legitimate inference we can draw in the matter. I need hardly 
say tiiat when the age of some of the hymns is computed by 
geological epochs, it would be futile, as it would be perfectly 
ludicrous, to compute it by centuries or even millenniums. 

The admission of the correctness of the above inference will 
naturally lead to the further inference that the Aryans were 
autochthonous in the Punjab (or Sapta-Sindhu, as it used to be 
ca ed m Vedic times), or at any rate, had been living in the 
country from time immemorial and had advanced to a hic>-h 
state of culture from the stage of . nomadic hunters living by 

the chase, before the Rig-Vedie hymns were composed. Their 

immigration, therefore, from Central Asia, Northel Europe, or 
the Arctic region becomes very improbable. If we accept this 
as a conclusion, the appearance of Aryan language in Europe 
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has to be aeeountecl for, and this I have endeavoured to do with 
the help of the results of investigations made by European 
savants themselves in the domains of Ethnology and Arehas- 
ology. The Turanian tjpe of the Celts, as established by Dr. 
Thiirnam, has also been explained by me as satisfactorily as it 
has been possible for me to do with the help of available 
materials and the deductions drawn therefrom. 

The mention of a blackpeople in the Rig-Veda, who 
were called Dasas (slaves) and JJasjjus (robbers), has led Vedic 
scholars to identify them with the Kolarians and the Dravidians, 
more particularly, the latter, who were supposed to have ■ been 
the predecessors of the Aryan immigrants in, if not the original 
inhabitants cf tile Punjab, "from which, it is said, they were 
driven by their Aryan invaders to the south after a long and 
sanguinary struggle. But there is absolutely no justification 
for this supposition. I have proved in this book that these races 
were the original inhabitants of the southern Peninsula which, 
in Rig-Vedic times, formed part of a huge continentwhich was 
entirely cut off from the Punjab by intervening seas, and of 
which the Deccan is only a remnant. The Dfisas and the Dasyus 
were either the Aryan nomads in a savage condition, er Aryan 
dissenters from the orthodox Vedic faith. There was absolutely 
no room in ancient f>apta-Sindhu for the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians. Their original home in Central Asia is also a myth. 

The Pants, mentioned in the Rig-Ve da, were Aryan merchants 
of Sapta-Sindhu, who traded both by land and sea, and pidbably 
on account of their cosmopolitan eharactei, did not subsciibe 
to the orthodox Vedic faith. Their money-grabbing spirit 
and avaricious nature made them highl}^ unpopular in Sapta- 
Sindhu, and after the upheaval of the bed of tlie IMjput^ua Sea 
in post-Rig-Vedic times, most of them were compelled to leave the 
shores of their mother-country in search of convenient sea-coasts. 
They must have settled for sometime, among other places, in the 
Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of Southern India, 
famous for timbers (the Indian teak) that furnished excellent^ 
materials for ship-building, where they spread such Aiyan 
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cult ire as they possessed among the Panc^jas and the Cholas. 
ihese aryanised Dravidian tribes emigrated to and settled in 
Egj-pt ami Mesopotamia respectively under the guidance of the 
Panis, and laid the foundations of the Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilisations. These Panis are known in Classical literature as 
the Punie raeoj and latterly as Phoenicians after they had 
settled on the coast of Syria. I have, dealt at .some length in 
this book w.th the Egyptian and Babylonian civilisations and 
traced in them the influence of Aryan (Vedic) culture. The 
Chaldeans, the Egyptian.*, the Phamieians, and the pure Aryan 
immigrants like Ihe Kossieans, the Hittites, tlie Mitannians, 
the Phrygians and the Lydians, etc., who had settled in the 
various parts of Western Asia and A-ia Minor in different 

stages of civilisation, were, in a later age, completely absorbed 
by the great Semitic race which, though influenced by, Aryan 
culture as represented by the Chaldean.s and the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians, grew into a powerful nation and played an important 

liart in the early history of M^'estern Asia. 

I have also tried to prove in this book that Northern Europe 
was not, and could not have been the original cradle of the Aryan 
race. Nor was the Arctic region their cradle. Mr. BM 
Gangadhar Tilak has made a strenuous and sustained attempt 
to jorove that there are indirect evidences in the Rig-Veda 
and direct evidences in the Zend-Avesta of the original 
home of the Aryans in the Aretie region. I have, therefore, 
examined sxteim all his principal arguments, and proved their 
unreliability. I have devoted several chapters to an elaborate 
examination of the proofs tendered by him in support of his 
theorj’', but I have found them unconvincing.® 

I have also thoroughly examined the hypothesis of the 

Central Asiatic home of the Aryans, and found it to be untenable. 




a matter of deep personal regret to me that Mr. Tilak died 
thi book could be got oat of the Pres. I bad hoped to read bis learned 
reply to my bumble criticism of his theory of tho Arctic Cradle of the 

^^yaus, which undoubtedly would have furnished most interesting reading 

HIS death has caused a jrap in OriA-nffti 

diiSculi to ail. which it would b^ 
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In Rig-Vedie times there was a large Asiatic Mediterra¬ 
nean extending from below ancient Baetriana to the heart of 
Siberia on the one hand, and from the confines of Mongolia to 
the Black Sea on the other, covering an immense area. This 
Sea disappeared only in early historic times by the opening of 
the Bosphorous in consequence of volcanic action which caused 
a large portion of its waters to be drained off into the European 
Mediterranean, thereby leaving its shallow parts dry, which 
have since been converted into steppes, and its deeper parts 
as isolated lakes, l iz., the Black Sea, tiie Caspian Sea, the Sea- 
and Bake Balkash. There was also another lar^’e 
Asiatic Mediterranean to the east of Turkistan, which was 
dried up in comparatively recent times, and of which Lake 
Lobnor is the remnant. The existence of these seas at a time 
when the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed in the Punjab 
precludes the possibility of Central Asia having ever been the 
cradle of the Aryans before their alleged immigrations to the south 
and the west. Such portions of it as were habitable were occupied 
by the Turanian or Mongolian nomadic savages, leaving no room 
for the growth and expan.sion of the large Aryan tribes. 

The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, Sapta- 
Sindhu which included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on the 
north, and GdndhSra on the west. Its southern boundary was 
the Rfijput4n4 Sea, and the eastern boundary the Eastern Sea 
covering the Gangetie trough. It was completely cut off from - 
southern India by sea, but it was eonnected by land with West¬ 
ern Asia in the direction of Gaudhara and Kabulistan, throuo'h 
whieli waves after waves of Aryau immigration advanced to the 
west, and to Europe across the province of Pontus (Sans. PauiM, 
highway) and over the isthnus of Bosphorous from eaidy 
neolithic times, the eailiest Aryan tribes that had left Sapta-Sin*- 
dhu having been pushed farthest into Europe by those that follow¬ 
ed them at long intervals, and in different stages of civilisation. 
This subject has been elaborately dealt with in this book. 

These are some of the main conclusions I have arrived at; 
but there are also others no less interesting and startling which 
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I leave my readers to find out in this work. I humbly bespeak 
their pa(ieiiee to go throiigh it to the end before forming their 
judgment on the merits of these conclusions. 

As this book has necessarily dealt witli controversial matters, 
I fouml no opportunity of dealing, except in a cursory and 
incidental manner, with the culture and civilisation of the 
ancient Aryans, as depicted in tlie Rig-A-eda. I reserve a fuller 
and more detailed treatment of the subject for another volume. 

Frequent references have been made in the early chapters 
to the results of geological investigations. I have tried my 
best to explain some of the geological terms as clearly as 
possible. jRit I think that it will be necessarv for the lay 
reader to remember the different epochs through which the 
Earth has passed, and which are discernible in the fossil- 
lemaios of plants and animals found embedded in rocks and 
some of the upper strata of tlie Earth’s surface, showing 
a gradual evolution of plant and animal life. The earliest 
is the Palasozoie ora when animal life on the Earth 
was of the crudest kind. The next was the Mesozoic, when a 
further evolution and development of animal life took place. 
Then followed the Cainozoie era which saw the appearance of 
mammals and their highest evolution lu M!an. Each era is 
divided into certain periods or epochs which it is not quite 
necessary to understand for the purposes of this book. But as 
a table showing the different eras and epocdis in the order of 
their sequence and succession from the earliest to the recent 
time will help the reader to understand the different phases 
thiough which the evolution of life has passed on our Globe 

nr* • t . -fc 1* ^ 


I give it below : 

Eras, 

Arclupan or Eozoic 


Primary or Palfeozoic 


.Epochs, 

.. Fundamental G nessis. 
f Cambrian 
j Silurian 

J Devonian and Old Red 
* stone 

Carboniferous 
Permian. 


Sand- 
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Secondary or Mesozoic 


Tertiary or Caiuozoic 


{ Triassic 
J urassic 
Cretaceous 
r Eocene 
\ Oligocene 
' “ i Miocene 
Pliocene 

Post-Tertiary or Quaternary ...I Pleistocene (Glacial) 

(.Recent (Post-Glacial) 

In conclusion; I invite in the name of Truth candid criticism 
o£ the jDoints urged by me in this work. None will rejoice 
more than myself if they prove^ on criticism, to be untenable. 
For, Truth alone triumpheth, and not Untruth, as a Vedie 
Rishi has declared. I have ventured to write this book on the 
principle that one hypothesis is probably as good as another, if 
it can be supported by facts and arguments, and afford some 
food for thinking to the learned. At this stage, therefore, it 
would be quite premature for me to predict the course that 
the ancient history of the Aryan race fmfsl take, if my hypo¬ 
thesis be found on examination to contain any elements of 
Truth. 

I have given references in the foot-notes to" the authorities 
consulted by me when discussing a point. Yet, for the sake of 
convenience, I have given a short bibliography elsewhere. An 
Index also has been appended, which, it is hoped, will be found 
useful by the reader for making ready references. It is just 
possible that through hurry, inadvertence or printer’s mistake, a 
passage here and there may have gone unacknowledged, which, 
when brought to my notice, will be thankfully acknowledged in 
subsequent editions. 

My indebtedness to those Archieologists and Oriental scholars, 
European, American and Indian, whose works I have consulted 
and drawn freely from, is immense. Rut for the results of the 
investigations made by them in their respective subjects, it would 
have been quite impossible for me to collect materials for, and 
write this work. It is, however, fair to state here that having, 
unfortunately, no suflBeient knowledge of any other European 
language than English, I have had, as a matter of course, to 
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depend on the English translations of the works of French^ 
German and other European savants, when available, or refereDces 
made to their opinions on particular points by English authors, 
in order to draw therefrom my own conclusions. A few. 
verses of the Rig-Veda have also been translated by me strictly 
on the basis of Sayana^s commentary. To the Enc^clopmha 
Britamiicay the Historians^ History of the Worlds Dr. Taylor’s 
Origin of the Aryam^ Mi\ Arciie Home in the Vedas^ 

Professor MacdonelFs History of Sanskrit Literature, Hir, 
Pavgee^s Arydvariic Home, and Mr. Scott-Elliot’s Lost Lenmria^. 
to mention only a few of the many excellent works I have con¬ 
sulted, I owe a deep obligation which I hereby acknowledge, for 
writing some of the chapters of this book. Lastly, I owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to mj Alma Mater, the Calcutta University, 
and to the Hon'’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sarasvati, C.S.L,. 
M.A., D.L,, D.Sc., Ph.D., the worthy President of the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in this University, for encourag¬ 
ing me in my research-work and helping this humble volume 


to see the light. 


Calcutta, 

The 17th Becemier^ 1920. j 


A. C. D. 
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CHAPTER I 


The ABtiqnity of the Rig-Veda ami the Physical features and Climate of 
Ancient Sapta-Sindhu. 

Modern historians, before commencing to write the history 
oi‘ a ])eople, usually devote a chapter to the description of the 
land and climate in which they live. For, it is generally ac¬ 
knowledged that land and climate exert a direct and no small 
influence on the growth and formation of a, people’s character, 
and the clevelopment of their social, religious, and political 
institutions. Any omission, therefore, to take note of this in¬ 
fluence is surely to warp our judgment, and lead us to make a 
wrong estimate of the i)eoi)le whose history we write. The 
hardy and daring Afghan is as much the product of his rugged 
mountainous country and cold inhospitable climate, as the mild, 
intelligent and jx^ace-loving Hindu is the product of the well- 
watered fertile |)lains of Northern India, and the hot enervating 
climate ))revailing there. A careful study of a people’s environ¬ 
ments—of the geogra[)hieal and climatic conditions in which 
they have thriven is, therefore, essential to the correct studv of 


i/ 


Of course, this .study sliould only be made with regard to a 
who liave been knoion to live in a country for a con¬ 
siderable length of time, extending over several thousand years, 
in fact, from time immemorial. It should be borne in mind 
man was in days of yore, as he is even now, a migratory 
animal, and any recent migration of a people to a new country 
would not exhibit in them, to any a))i>reeiable extent or degree, 
the effects of edimate and environments of the country of their 
a<loption. It would ta,kft ages before these would tell on their 
iracter and tetn[)erament. The Boer, the Australian, the 


Itf-lC 
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American, the Canadian and the English in India would retain 
the distinguishing characteristics o£ their race for yet several 
generations to come, before the lands and climates could mark 


them out as their own. 

This naturally leads us to the inference that the age of a 
people in a particular country is gauged by the proportion of 
the develo 2 :)ment of their character harmoniously with tlie 
climate and environments in which they live, move and have 
their being, and the greater this proportion, the longer is tlie 
age of the 2 )eople in the country. If they are autoehtlionous, 
and a different climate, and different environments are jn-oved 
to have existed in geological times when man flourished in tin's 
planet, their present eharaeteristies must be traced back to 
hoary antiquity which should be calculated not by thousands 
but by hundreds, of thousands of years, when this change took 
place. 

History, in the proper sense of the word, does not, in the 
j^resent state of our knowledge, acquired by research and investi¬ 
gation, go beyond ten thousand years at the utmost. No 
reliable records or proofs have, so far, been available to anti¬ 
quarians, which can justify them in pushing it back to more 
ancient times. The history of ancient Babylonia, Assyria or 
Egypt has been based and constructed on tangible and un¬ 
mistakable proofs obtained by the ex])loration of ancient ruins 


and the decipherment of the relics of a by-gone ago and b\'- 
gone civilisation. But no such tangible ])roofs Iiave been 
available in the land of the ancient Indo-Aryans. Not onh* 
have no ancient monuments been so far discovered, that can vie 
with Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian nK)numents in anti¬ 
quity, but there is absolutely no proof that such rnomiments do 

exist m any part of India, only waiting to be uneartlied and 

laid bare to the gaze by the diligent researcli of patient anti¬ 
quarians. The ancient monuments, hitherto discovered in 
India, do not go beyond the Buddhistic era, i.e.y tlie Sixth 
.Century B. C., which, compared with Babylonian, A.ssvrian and 
Egyptian monuments, are but the products of yesterdajx And 
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yet, strange and absurd as it would seem, the Hindus claim 
to be the most ancient civilised people in the world, more ancient 
tlian even the pre-dynastie races of ancient Egyj^t, the Sumerians 
of Chaldea, or the Assyrians of Nineveh. Such a claim, based 
as it is on mere tradition, and probably kept alive by national 
vanity, and not founded on any tangible proofs, is rightly 
dismissed by historians as unworthy of any credence or serious 
consideration. The Indo-Aryans have b^n put down by them 
as a brancdi of the great “ Indo-Gerniamc ” family, which im¬ 
migrated to India either from Northern Europe, or the Cireum- 
Polar regions, througli Central Asia, and developed an independent 
civilisation of their own in the land of the l^ive Waters long after 
ancient Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt had flourished, and pro¬ 
bably commenced to decline. 

European historians are accustomed to call the civilisation of 
ancient ISgypt (and also of Babylonia) as a world influence ” and 
for it is claimed by them the hoaour of having laid the founda¬ 
tion of European civilisation. Referring to the civilisation of 
ancient Egyjit, Dr. Adolf Erman observes : 

It is an early blossom put forth by the human race at a 
time when other nations were wra^^ped up in their winter sleep. 
In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions ecpially favourable 
prevailed, the imtion of the Sumerians reached a similar height.”^ 
Further on, he says :—‘‘ In the future, as in the past, the feeling 
with which the multitude regards the remains of Egyptian 
anticpiity will be one of awe-struck reverence. Never¬ 
theless, another feeling would be more appropriate, a feeling 
of grateful acknowledgment and veneration, such as one of a 
later generation iniglit feel for the ancestor who had founded 
his family, and endowed itSvith a large part of its wealth. 
In all the implements which are about us now-a-days, in every 
art and craft whieli we practise now, a large and important 
element has descended to us from tlie Egyptians. And it is no 
less certain that we owe to them many ideas and opinions, of 

* Eist, Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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which we can no longer trace the origin and which have lon^ 
come to seem to us the natural property of our own mind.”^ 

This feeling of grateful acknowledgment would appear to be 
most appropriate and natural, when it is remembered that it 
IS admitted by European savants themselves that the age 
of the oldest neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland is 3 OOO 
to 4,000 years* or at best 6,000 to 7,000 years, and the epoch 
of bronze in that country is as old as 1000 B.C. Aeeordino- 
to M. Arcelin, as late as 1150 B.C., stone implements were stiS 
exclusively used in Central Gaul, and about 400 B.C., bronze 
had not yet been replaced by iron. It would thus appear that 
when^the peoples of Europe were “ wrapped up in their winter 
^eep, or more correctly speaking, grovelling in darkness, 
Egypt and Babylonia had developed a civilisation which, after 
having reached its zenith, was on the decline, and whose 
remnants still command the admiration of the world No 
wonder, therefore, that the Indo-Aiyans, being regarded as 
the cousins of the neolithic Aryan race of Europe, the ace of 
their civilisation could not logically be pushed beyond 3^000 
to 4,000^ yeai-s, and must necessarily be held to be posterior 
to^ the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. And 

this inference is immensely strengthened by the total absence, 
m Indian soil, of any monuments as old as those discovered on 

the banks of the Nile, or in the land watered by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates* - 


The study ^ of ancient monuments undoubtedly furnishes 
more or less reliable data for the construction of ancient history ; 
but ancient records, either on stones or papyrus, or hymns 
committed to memory and handed down from generation to 
generation without the loss of 'even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would, without doubt, be a better and surer source 
of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had their records 
in hieroglyphic writing, as found on the famous Rosetta stone, 

- Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 63. 

® Keller, Lake LtoelUngs^ pp. 526-628, 

* The Origin of the Aryans^ 
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and on walls and monuments, and in papyrus scrolls, inscribed 
in the hieratic character which was “ a much modified cursive 
form of hieroglyphic simplified in the interest of rapid writing/^ 
These records have furnished antiquarians with abundant mate¬ 
rials for writing a correct history of ancient Egypt. In Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria, the records were inscribed either on stones 
or clay-bricks that were afterwards baked. These brick-tablets 
which once formed the library of the Assyrian King Asshur- 
banapal at Nineveh have been found in large numbers, and 
carefully assorted and interpreted by Assyriologists. They 
have furnished reliable materials for writing a succinct history 
of ancient MesojDotamia. In India, no records either on stones, 
clay-bricks, or pa^^yrus, of the same age as the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian records, have anywhere been discovered. But 
the most ancient record of Indo-Aryan culture is to be found 
in the sacred Serq:)ture, called the Rig-Veda Samhita^ a collection 
of hymns addressed to the various bright deities of the sky, as 
well as to other deities, in language and sentiments, at once 
beautiful and simple, which bespeak a culture higher than, and 
in far advance of that of either the civilised EgyjDtians, or the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, not to sj^eak of the savage neolithic 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland, or the Teutonic savages of kitchen- 
midden fame. These hymns, however, were not committed to 
writing on papyrus, palm-leaves or baked clay-bricks, but to 
human memory carefully cultivated for the 2 :>urpose, and were 
handed down from generation to generation without the loss 
of even a, single word or syllable. The ancient Indo-Arvans 
probably thought this to be the surer and better method of 
preserving them from perishing in a world where everything, 
either stone, brick, or papyrus perishes, excepting the human 
mind and soul. And herein probably lies the fundamental 
difference, unfortunately overlooked by European scholars, 

between the spirits of pure Aryan and pure Semitic or Turanian 

\ 

civilisations. This intuition, on the part of the ancient Indo- 
Aryans, of the superiority of mind and spirit over matter very 
probably accounts for the absence of any material proofs of their 
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antiquity, wliich can directly appeal to an ordinary observer 
or antujuanan. The proofs tliey have left are altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those who 
are endowed with a far greater amount of patience, diligence, 
perseverance, and capacity for taking pains than is required 
in deciphering a clay-tablet or a stone slab, and in fixing the 
age of a broken statue, or a stone monument. It is because 
these proofs do not appeal to the senses that they have not 
hitherto leceived that amount of attention which they eminently 
deserve. And the difficulty has been a thousand-fold enhanced 
by the dead and archaic language in which the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda are found to be clothed. Even those who, by dint 
of their wonderful diligence and perseverance, were able to 


master it, could not always get at the real sjiirit underlying the 

hymns, probably through bias, prejudice and preconceived ideas, 

with which they started their study and enquiry. These have, 

in many instances, blinded them to the real import of passages 

which, read in the light of modern scientific knowledge in the 

domains of Geology, Archseology and Ethnology, could have 

put them on the right track, and led them to the discovery of 

great historical truths. For example, I have nob seen the 

attention of any Vedie scholar, either European, American or 

Indian, strongly arrested by the perusal of Rik 2, Sukta 95 

of the Seventh Mandala of the Rig-Veda, which runs as 
follows :— 


ISha clietat Sarasvafi nadeendni mchirjalee gifihhyali 
dsamidrdtP ^ 

This passage, rendered into English would stand thus 

“Of the rivers, the Sarasvati alone knows (tJiis),—the 
sacred stream that fioics from the mountains into the sea.”^‘ 


‘ Eig. VII. 95. 2 : ^ ^ 

“ Professor Macdoneil understands by the word Sanmdra not the sea or 
ocean, but the lower course of the Indus, whioh is a “ collection of waters ’’ 
i.c., of the tributaries. But this interpretation is wrong as we have nointed 
out later on (see Chapter III), Mr. Eagozin also labours under the same 
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This Rih clearh^ indicates that at the time o£ its composition, 
the river Sarasvati used to flow from the Himalaya directly 
into the sea. This river, however, at the present time, never 
reaches the sea, but loses itself in the sands of the desert of 
Rajputana, the sea having receded a long distance, some 
hundreds of miles from its mouth. The evident inference is 
that since the composition of the Rik, a different distribution 
of land and water has taken place, })robabl 7 caused by a 
cataclysm or a series of cataclysms, resulting in a sudden or 
gradual upheaval of the bed of a sea that had once existed 
there. The result of geological investigation shows that in a 
remote age, a sea actually covered a very large portion of modern 
R^jput^na, extending as far south and east as the Aravalli 
mountains, which Geologists have desigt ated by the name of 
the RajpuUn4 Sea.^ When did this sea finally disappear, 
it is very diflScult to ascertain. But from the fact that Ter¬ 
tiary and Secondary strata stretch across from Sind, beneath 
the sands of the desert, towards the flank of the Aravalli 
it can be safely surmised that it lasted, at all events up to the 
end of the Tertiary epoch, and that the above must have 
been composed sometime during that epoch. If the disappear¬ 
ance of the Sarasvati was synchronous with that of the sea, then 
the event must have taken place some tens of thousands of years 

wrong impression, for he says that Samudra means “ gathering of waters.” 
He thinks that the word in the Rig-Veda means “ not the sea or ocean, but 
the broad expanse formed by the re-union with the Indus of the ‘ five rivers,’ 
whose waters are brought to-it by the Pantchanada.” {Vedic India^ p. 268, 
foot-note). The Sarasvati however never flowed into the Indus, but directly 
into the sea, like the Indus. It was an independent river, and the marks of 
the old bed, still discernible in the sands, do not point to its conjunction with 
the Indus. The above passage of the Rig-Veda has so much puzzled Mr. 
Ragozin as to make him observe: “ This passage has led to the positive 

identification of the Sarasvati as the Indus! ” (p. 208). This shows the 
length one is apt to go by overlooking the plain meaning of a word. 

7 “ The Aravallis are but the depressed and degraded relics of a far 
more prominent mountain system which stood in Palmozoic times on the edge 
of the Rajputana Sea ” Gaz. of the Ind. Emp., Vol. I, pp. 1-2 (190/). 

* Ency. Brit., Yol. XXII, p. 866 (Eleventh Edition). 
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ag-Oj if not hundreds of thousands or millions, and must have 
been posterior to the composition of, at least, some of the oldest 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. Does not this furnish a datum, as 
strong and reliable as a Mesopotamian briek-tablet, or an 
stone to gou23on for j^Jroving the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig-Veda, or for the matter of that, of Vedic civilisation ? 

And yet the above Bik is not the only solitary evidence of 
the high antiquity of the Rig-Veda, and of a different distri¬ 
bution of land and water at the time of its composition. The 
land in which the Vedic Aryans lived is called in the Rig-VMa 
by the name oi Sapta-Sindhavali or the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, which included the Indus or Sindhu with its principal 
tributaries, on the west, and the Sarasvati on the eavst. The 
Ganges and the VamunS, have certainlv been mentioned only 
once or twice, but they have not at all been included in the com¬ 
putation of the seven rivers' that gave the country its name. 

? ^3^ ^ ^ ^ 5 in those days, comparatively 

insignificant rivers with only very short courses to run. Beyond 
the Ganges and the Yamim4, no other rivers of Northern India, 
nor any provinces like Pduchila, Kosala, Magmlha,® Ano-a and 


^ Kikata was the ancient name of South Behar. As the word occurs 
in Rig. III. 53, 14 it is supposed by European scholars like Wilson and Weber 
to refer to Magadlia or South Behar. The cows of Kikata were said to be 
very poor in milk. Sayana explains the word to mean “ the country inhabited 
by the non-Aryans.” As the Vedic Aryans never knew'of the existence of 
any land to the east of Sapta-Sindhu,- it would be absurd to suppose that 
they knew' South Behar or Magadha, without knowing Panch^la, Kosala, etc. 
Kikata in the Rig-Veda, therefore, doBs not, and ccbnnot mean Magadha or 
South Behar. It was probably a barren hilly region in Sapta-Sindhu where 
the cattle did not thrive for want of sufficient fodder and nourishment. This 
name must have been transferred from Sapta-Sindhu to South Behar by 
Aryan immigrants in a later age, like the word Sarayu which was transferred 
from Sapta-Sindhu to Kosala. But even if it be identified with South Behar 
the Rig-Vedic Aryan merchants, whose ships in their voyages in the Eastern 
Sea over the Gangetic trough probably touched South Behar, may have 
brought to Sapta-Sindhu accounts of the country and its indigenous cattle ’ 
some of which were also probably imported by them in their ships. (Vide 
Chap XXVI in/ra). 
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Vanga find any mention in the Rig-Veda. Towards the south, 
neither the > Deccan, nor the Vindhya mountains nor any 
of the large and famous rivers flowing through the Peninsula 
have been mentioned. The land, inhabited by the Aryans, 
appears to have extended as far to the north-west as 
G^ndhUra, which is identified with modern Kandahar and Cabul, 
and as far to the north as Baclria and Eastern Turkistan across 
the Himalaya. Within these bounds was situated the ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, or more correctly speaking, the Greater Sapta- 
Sindhu, the sacred land that witnessed the composition of the 
most ancient hymns extant of the Aryan race and the early 
growth and development of their most wonderful civilisation. 
But if this land were their original home, is it not very strange 
that, during a long stretch of time, which was necessary to the 
growth and development of the Rig-Vedic literature and civilisa¬ 
tion, the Aryans were not at all acquainted with the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces like P4neh^la, Kosala and Magadha which were 
not separated from Sapta-Sindhu by any insurmountable 
mountain-barriers, and formed parts, as it were, of the same 
plain as their ow;n mother-country ? The same query holds good 
with regard to the Deccan also. The Vindhya Ranges could 
not be said to have presented any serious obstacle to those who 
were accustomed to cross the Himalaya and the Sulaiman Ranges 
through narrow, steep and difficult passes. How can, then, the 
total absence of any mention in the Rig-Vedaof these neighbour¬ 
ing and accessible countries be satisfactorily explained ? Euro¬ 
pean scholars have broached the theory that the Vedie xAryans 
came to the province of Sapta-Sindhu as invaders; and they 
settled there after carrying on a sanguinary and protracted war¬ 
fare with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, who were a 
black race, and far inferior to the Aryans in culture and civilisa¬ 
tion and whom the latter ultimately vanquished and drove to the 
Southern Peninsula. It has been argued, with some force, that 
this long period of pre-occupation of the Aryans in the struggle 
prevented them from penetrating either to the east or the south 
of Sapta-Sindhu and that it was only in later and more peaceful 

2 
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times that they thought of gradually expanding and migratino- 
farther and farther to the east and the south. This 1110017 , 
it need hardly be said, is quite in keeping with the other theory 
of Aryan immigration to India from Northern Europe, throncrh 
Central Asia, which is now generally accepted by European and 
Indian scholars alike. But it is passing strange that it did not 
strike any of them that the Rig-Vedic Aryans were not acquainted 
with the Eastern Provinces/or no other reason than because they 
did not really exist during Big- Vedic times ,—a long stretch of 
sea having been in existence in the Miocene Epoch from the 
eastern shores of Sapta-Sindhu up to the confines of Assam, into 
which the Ganges and the Yamunft, after running their short 
courses, poured their waters; and that the Deccan, having been 
completely cut off and separated from Sapta-Sindhu by the 
Rajputan4 sea and the sea lying between the Central and 
Eastern HimMaya and the Vindhya Ranges, it was not at all 
easily accessible to them. The existence of these seas is a 
geological fact, as we shall see later on, which also finds an 
une.xpected corroboration in the Rig-Veda itself. Rik 5 in 

Sukta Idh of the Tenth Mandala distinctly mentions the exis¬ 
tence of the Eastern and the Western Seas ;_ 

nbhou samudravd 

Ks/ieh yasoka puna utdparah. i 

This verse, rendered into English, would stand thus 

11 the Devas feel an eagerness to behold, and who dwells in 

both the seas-that which is in the east, and that which is 
in the west.” 

Mute tie necessary here. The 

uni IS the God Kesh (ht. hairy) who is identified with the Sun 

ascetic. The Sun is usually also compared to the horse in the 
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Rig-Veda. The bard, therefore, says that the Sun is the aerial 
steed, and friend of V4ya(wind), whom all the Devas feel an 
eagerness to behold, in as much as they are all Gods of light, 
and darkness is against their very nature. This God, Ke^i, 
or the Sun, says the poet, dwells both in the Eastern and Western 
seas, because he is seen to rise from the Eastern sea and to sink 
down to rest in the Western. Now this Eastern sea could 
have been no other than the sea that washed the eastern shores 
of Sapta-Sindhu; in as much as the Rig-Vedie Aryans did not 
know of the existence of any land to the east of their country. 
It was over this sea that the A§vins, the twin deities that 
preceded and heralded the Dawn, used to come to Sapta-Sindhu, 
sailing in their boats which they left moored in the harbour on 
the sea-coast (Rig. I. 46. 8), and it was from this sea that their 
car turned up (Rig. IV. 43. 5). It was from this sea again 
that the Dawn appeared on the horizon of the eastern sky, 
looking bright and beautiful like a young damsel, after her 
morning ablutions (Rig. V. 80. 5), Further, it was from the 
depth of these waters that the Sun was seen from the shores of 
Sapta-Sindhu to emerge and ascend the sky (Rig. III. 55. 1, 
and X. 136. 5), and this fact is still further confirmed by the 
following passageThe gods lifted Surya out of the sea 
(Samudra) wherein he lay hidden '' (Rig, X. 7*2. 7). These 
waters were, therefore, rightly regarded as the birth-place of 
the Sun ” and the mother of the Alvins ” who have been 
described as Sinihurndtarah (Rig. I. 46. 3). The Western sea 
into which the God Ke^i sank down to rest was undoubtedly 
an arm of the Arabian sea which, in those days, ran up the 
present lower valley of the Indus along the foot of the Western 
Range, and covered a large portion of the present province of 
Sindh, probably up to Lat. 30° North. Does not this internal 
evidence of the Rig-Veda support the geological evidence, and 
unmistakably prove its hoary antiquity ? 

There is yet another internal evidence furnished by the 
Rig-Veda to prove its high antiquity. In some Mhs, mention 
has been made of four different seas with which the ancient 
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lado-Aryans seemed to have been familiarly acquainted 
(Rig. IX. 33. 6 and X. 47.2). But Vedie scholars, both European 
and Indian, have passed them by, and not cared to ascertain 
the existence of the four seas mentioned therein, probably for 
the simple reason that there is only one sea to the south-west 
of. Sapta-Sindhu at the present time, viz., the Arabian Sea, and 
it is diflS.eult to identify the other three with any modern seas. 
The Bay of Bengal to the east, and the Indian Ocean to the 
south of India are quite out of the question, as it has been ad¬ 
mitted that the Rig-Vedic Aryans did not go beyond the limits 
,o£ Sapta-.Sindhu, and were not acquainted with anj- land eastward 
or southward during Rig-Vedic times. In these circumstances, 
the four seas mentioned in the Rig-Veda, which were naviirated 
by. Aryan merchants in quest of wealth,^ ^ have probably 
been regarded as more mythical than real. But geolo(>ieal 
evidence goes to show that there were actually thi^ee seas on 
the three sides of Sapta-Sindhu, viz., the Eastern, the Western, 
and the Southern, and it now only remains for us to identify 
the fourth sea. It must have been situated somewhere on the 
north, beyond the Himalaya, on the confines of the land in¬ 
habited by the Aryans. And Geology proves that such a sea 
did actually exist in ancient times, stretching from below the 
highlands of modern Turkistan towards Siberia on one side, 
and from the confines of Mongolia to the Black Sea, on the 
other, covering an immense area. This sea disappeared in com¬ 
paratively recent geological times, leaving the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Aral, Lake Balkash, and an extensive depression now 
dry and converted into steppes, as its remnants. The Black 
Sea was not at that time connected with the Mediterranean, 
and its western shores formed the Isthmus of Bosphorous linking 
Europe, with Asia. On the confines of East Turkistan alto 
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there was in ancient times another immense Asiatic Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea of which Lake Lobnor is the remnant. These are 
stern geological facts which will be dealt with in greater 
details in the next chapter, but which find a startling corro¬ 
boration in the Rig-Veda. Does‘not this again prove its vast 
antiquity? 

Ijastly, the climate and the seasons as prevailed in ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu have also undergone n, complete change in com¬ 
paratively recent times, probably through a change, of her 
physical environments. There is Rig-Vedic and Avestic evidence 
to prove that in ancient times a cold climate prevailed in the 
land for a greater part of the year, which was highly conducive 
to the development of the physical and mental activities of the 
Aryans. The year has been called in the Rig-Veda by the names 
of ^arad (autumn) (Rig. VII. 66. 16) or Hima. or Eenmita 
(wintei-. Rig. VI. 48.8; Rig. II. l.Il); probably on account of 
the predominance of the characteristics of a particular season, 
during a greater part of the year, in particular areas. But the 
very use of the above words to denote a year clearly indicates 
the existence of either a cold or temperate climate in Sapta- 
Sindhu. The Avesta says that Sapta-Sindhu or Rapta Eendu 
possessed a delightfully cold climate in ancient times, which 
was changed into a hot climate by Angra Maingu, the Evil one. 
Mr. Medlicott also says :—“ There are some curious indications 
of a low temperature having prevailed in the Indian area at 
ancient epochs.”*® In this conjecture he is supported by 
Mr.. H. F. Blanford who says :—“ In the early Permian, as in 
the Post-Pliocene age, a cold climate prevailed down to low lati¬ 
tudes, and I am inclined to believe in both hemispheres simul¬ 
taneously.”*^ The Encgclopcedia Bntanniea also says: 
“Evidence exists of a former far greater extension of glaciers 
in the HimS.laya, possibly at the period during which the great 
glacial phenomena of Europe occurred ; but too little is known 

^ s Manual of the Qeologtj of India (Preface, p. xxi). 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Yq\, XXXT, 1875, pp, 534 . 
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to enable us to affirm that this indicates any general period of 
cold that affected the Northern hemisphere as far south as the 
Himalaya, though the facts are sufficiently striking to suggest 
such a conclusion.”'® The Post-Pliocene epoch being conter¬ 
minous with the Quaternary Era when man undoubtedly 
flourished on our globe, the designation of the year by the word 
Hima or winter in the Rig-Veda clearly points to the prevalence 
of low temperature in that country, and also to the great 
antiquity of the sacred Scripture itself. The present climate 
of the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu is excessively hot, except during 
the winter months, when the cold becomes intense. We will 
presently see what brought about this change of climate. 

We find evidence in the Rig-A^eda of heavy showers of rain 
falling in Sapta-Sindhu during the rainy season which lasted 
for three or four months, covering the sky all the time with a 
thick pall of sombre clouds, behind which the Sun and the 
Dawn remained hidden, making the days look like nights, and 
considerably adding to the misery and discomfort of men and 
beasts. The rivers were in high flood, and the spill-water 
covered an extensive area. All these characteristics of the rainy 
season have now disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu where the 
rain-fall is scanty and the climate dry. This change is due 
to the disappearance of three out of the four seas round about 
Sapta-Sindhu, and the upheaval of a vast tract of arid desert 
in the south. The immense volumes of watery vapours, which* 
were generated in and carried from the seas in ancient times, 
used to be precipitated as snow over the high and low altitudes 
of the HimS,laya, and as showers of rain in the plains. The 
rain-water in the rainy season, and the melting snow in 
summer kept up a perennial supply of water in the rivers, and 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati which probably took their 
rise from glaciers on the southern slopes of the Himalaya in 
ancient times, were mighty streams whose praises have been 
sung in the Rig-Veda. With the disappearance of the oeean- 

»= mcy. Brit., Vol. II. p. 68 (Ninth Edition), ' ■ '' . ■' 
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area, the glaciers also disappeared and the rivers gradually 
d.,„cUecl .,.1. insignificant and ^haggling rt„.n.s. The 
L^,d«pM,a Bntmm » An eipWion of the deomse 

of H.mala,™ glaciers is that it was a con,., none, of the 
d™„nt,on 0 t o fall of snow. „ a. 

of chuate „/„d „,,,t k„t fotlomoi a. groilnot tram/ormotio. 

of «» o„»„ a,,,, inu of io,j l„i. The last-„an.ed 
1 umsfance would also account for the great changes in the 
, quantity of ram-tall, and in the How of the rivei-s, of which 

thei-e are many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the 

legion east of the Caspian.’^ 

It would thus appear that there have been vast changes in 
the lanch water and climate of ancient Sapta-Sindhu same the 
ig-Vedic hymns were composed. Do not these internal 

evidences of the Rig-Veda, supported as they are by the results 
0 modern geological mvestigations, go to prove its vast 
antiquity stretching back to time immemorial, in fact, to 
geo ogical epochs ? And are they not as reliable as the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writings and inscriptions, and Mesopo- 
amian biieb^ablets, and writings on clay-cylinders ? But it is 
a thousand pities that Vedie scholars and Indologists have not 

on the study of ancient Indian history, that has been bestowed 

on the study of Egyptian and Mesopotamian history by 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists, probably through prejudice 
and a preconceived idea that Indo-Aiyan civilisation could not 
be older than the civilisation of the neolithic lake-dwellers of 
Europe, and an omission to study ancient Indian history in the 
ight of the results of modern geological investigations. The 
time however, has come when a fresh study should be commenced 
on these lines, and a re-examination of the already accepted 
theories made, regardless of the conclusions they may lead 

US fo. 

^^^^IJmpe, I have been able to demonstrate in this chaiAer the 

“ Brit., Vol. II, p. 688 (Nintli Edition). 
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absolute necessity of studying, with the help of Geology, the 
old distribution of land and water of a country in which a veiy 
ancient people have lived from time immemorial in order to 
read aright their ancient history. I have also given occasional 
glimpses to my readers, so far as it lias been possible for me 
to do in a preliminary chapter, of the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig-Veda, containing as it does unmistakable geological proofs 
of a different distribution of land and water, and the existence 
of a different climate in Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times. These 
geological proofs will be more closely examined and more 
elaborately discussed in the next ehajiter. 



CHAPTER II 


Geological Evidence about the Physical Features of Ancient Sapta-Sindhu, 

and the First Appearance of Man in India, 

Physical changes, constant though often silent and 
imperceptible, have been going on in our globe. Sometimes in 
the past the changes were extremely violent anti sudden, due to 
fearful volcanic action and extensive seismic disturbances of 
great intensity, resulting in the sudden upheaval or subsidence 
of vast tracts of land. But such disturbances and chano'es 

o 

were more frequent in very ancient than in recent geological 
epochs. The upheaval of the Himfilaya had taken place before 
man flourished on our globe. The magnitude and intensity of 
the throes through which Mother Earth passed when giving 
birth to this gigantic child surpass even the keenest and most 
comprehensive human imagination. With the elevation of the 
HimS,laya was produced a deep trough at its foot on the 
southern side. How was it produced is a matter of conjecture 
and controversy among geologists, with which we are not here 
concerned. Sir Sidney Burrard^s hypothesis is that ^rthe 
depression of the trough was produced by a withdrawal of 
material towards the HimS,laya,’^ and he considers “ the rano’e 
to have been produced by the invasion of the material so with¬ 
drawn.^’^® This is the latest explanation of its origin, which is 
more or less accepted. But whatever may be the causes of 
this upheaval and depression, there is no question that a deej> 
trough did exist at the foot of the Himfilayan range in ancient 
geological times, which was gradually filled up with alluvium. 
Mr. R. D. Oldham says that ^rthe depth of the alluvium 
along the outer edge of the Himillaya is great, amounting to 

IS Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLII, Part 2 (Oldham, 
On the structure of the Himalaya), p. 137. Read also “ On the origin of the 
Himalaya Mountains.” Survey of India, Prof, Paper No. 12, Calcutta, 1912. 

3 
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about 15,000 to 30,000 feet towards the nortlieni boundary 
of the alluvial jdaiii,”’'' As regards the underground 
form of the floor of the trough, it has been found that 
“it has deepened steadily from south to north at about 
130 feet to the mile, and that this slope is continuous for over 
100 miles from the southern edge, so that in this wav we I'eaeh 
an estimated depth of over ] 3,000, and probably about 15 000 
feet. ‘ * This trough ends up on the east where the A.ssam 
Range impinges on the Himfllaya and terminates on the west 
as the Salt Range of the Punjab is reached. It is “ a fairlv 
symmetrical trough, ranged along the whole of that part of the 
Himalaya, which is not complicated by the junction or contact 
of other ranges.” ‘ It has been described by Mr. Oldham as 
“ the Gangetic trough,” in as much as “three quarters of its 
length and more than that jiroportion of its area lie within the 
drainage of the Ganges. There is some reason to suppose 
that a deep trough filled with alluvium similar to that which has 
been dealt wdth, though .smaller in size, runs along the foot 
of the hill ranges of the Western frontiers of India proper 
which might be called the Indies trough, as that river traverses 
it from end to end.... But there is no reason to suppose that the 
two troughs are connected. Apart from the observations which 

have been dealt with, the outcrops of old rocks in the Chiniot 

and other hills which rise from the alluvium, point to the 

presence of a rock barrier, stretching under the nlaina of 

the Punjab to the Salt Range, and separating the two 
troughs. 

It would thus appear that a large portion at least of the 
Punjab or Sapta Sindhu as the Veilic bards called it, was older 
an the alluvial plains now oecui.ying the Gangetic and 
the Indus troughs which were undoubtedly large stretches of 


^ ^ Ibid, p. 1X9. 
Ibid, p. 66. 
Ibid, p. 96. 
Ibid, p. 98. 

^ Ibid, p. 98. 
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inland seas at the beginning. Even now, the valley of the 
Indus or the Sindhu is known by the name of “ Sindhu Sa.gara,” 
or the Sindhu Sea. But this sea, not having been so wide, long 
and deep as the sea that occupied the Gangetie trough, the period 
of time taken to fill it up Avith alluvium Avas necessarily shorter, 
though certainly computed by thousands of years, than that 
taken to fill up the Gangetie trough. In other words, when 
the Punjab Avas firm land, bounded on the north by the Kashmir 
vallev and the Himalaya and on the west by the Sulaiman 
Kan<^G, with the Tnclus and its tributaries and the Sarasvati 
floAving through the plains into the arm of the Arabian Sea 
and the liajput4n§, Sea respectively, the Gangetie trough was 
still an inland sea, stretching from the confines of bapta- 
Sindhu to those of Assam, which Avas certainly not so deep at 
that time as it had been at its origin, but yet deep enough 
to be called a sea for several thousand years more, during which 

it Avas gradualh" silted up Avith alluvium. 

Mr. Oldham thus distinguishes, the features of the Gangetie 
plains from those of the plains of the Punjab : biom the 

YamunSl eastwards to the junction with the Brahmaputra Valley 
is the great tract ot* the typical Gangetie alluvium which beais 
all the characters of a plain of deposit, and across which the 
rivers flow in courses determined by their own action and intei- 
action. In the plain of the Punjab these features are largely 
absent, and the surface featui'es suggest a much smaller thick¬ 
ness of alluvial deposit, a suggestion which is strengthened by 
the occurrence of inliers ot older rocks, lising as hills in the 

centre of the alluvial plain. ^" 

Mr. Oldham further says elsewhere : ‘'The general facies of 
the fauna (found in the beds of the Salt Range of the Punjab) 
are of Cambrian age and coiiseciuentl'^ the oldest in Indict^ whose 
age can be determined with any approach to certainty. The 
Cambrian age, it should be remembered, is the first of the 


lhid,ii 8. 

Ma^iwal of the Geology of India, p. 109, Ed., 1893. 
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Palseozoie Era. As the beds of the Salt Range have been 
proved to belong to that age, the land of Sapta-Sindhu must 
have been in existence from verv earlv times, and is certainlv 
older than the northern Himalava which probably was elevated 
at the end of the Palaeozoic or the beginning of the Mesozoic 
Era, as is evidenced by its Carboniferous and Triassie forma¬ 
tions. The ancient age of the Punjab will be further proved by 
the following extracts from the Imperial Gazetteer of India : 

*'■' The datum line in stratigraphy is the base of the Cambrian 
system, the so-called Olendlm zone, characterised in various 
parts of the world by remains of this genus, or its near relations 
belonging to the extinct order of Crustacea known as Trilobites. 
Below this line, there are many thousand feet of strata without 
determinable fossil remains, and generally quite unfossiliferous; 
above it are piled the great fossil-bearing systems preserving the 
records of evolution among animals and plants through the 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and Cainozoic eras to the present day. 

Fortunately, in India, toe hat'e a trace of this datim Hue 
preserved in the Salt Range of the Funjah, where, although the' 
Trilobites preserved are not exactly like the well-known Olenellns^ 
there are forms which must have been close relations of it, and 
we can safely assume that these beds are equivalent to the lower 
Cambrian of the Bnropean seal el 

It is thus clear that the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu is the oldest 
life-prodiicing region in the whole of the Indian continent) and 
it is equally certain that here the evolution among animals 
continued uninterruptedly, until man was evolved or created, and 
appeared on the scene. The following extracts from the 
Encyclopmdta BritannicO' will be found interesting in this 
connection: “It is within the sub-Himalayan range that the 
famous SiwS,lik beds occur, long since known for their vast 
stores of extinct mammalia. Of about the same age are the 


H. F. Blanford in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. 
XXXI, 1876, pp. 524-41. 

hnp. Qas. of India, Vol. I, p. 63, Ed. 1907. 
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Manehhar beds of Sind, which also contain a rich mammalian 
fauna. . . The hiorher Siw41ik beds are considered by Mr. W. F. 
Blanford to be Pliocene. . . . The Manehhar and Siwfllik beds 
are chiefly of fresh-water origin.”2® 

The same work further says : In Eocene tiines^ the sea 

(occupying the Gangetic trough) spread up to the Punjab, 
but that the sea) too was land in Miocene times.^’-"’’ This 
sea, as we have already seen, was simultaneously produced with 
the elevation of the Himalayan Range at the end of the 
Palaeozoic Era, and was at places as much as three miles deep. 
It lasted through the whole of the Mesozoic Era up to the 
Miocene and possibly the Pliocene epoch of the Cainozoic Era, 
before it became alluvial land. As we find mention of this sea 
in the Rig-Veda, the latter must be held to be as old as the 
Miocene or the Pliocene epoch whose age is to be computed by 
some hundreds of thousands, if not millions of years. This, at 
first sight, would seem to be extremely incredible. But it may 
be mentioned liere in passing that the Indo-Aryans believe th« 
Rig-Veda to be as old as the creation of man, in other words, 
to have emanated from BrahmS,, the Creator himself, and is 
regarded as Aj^iaiirnsheya, i.e., not ascribable to any human agency, 
though the HisJm or seers might have clothed the revealed 
truths and eternal verities in languages of their own, from time 
to time. This, bereft of all exaggerations, would mean that 
the Rig-Veda has existed from time immemorial. To this belief 
of the Indo-Aryans, however absurd it might seem, the results 
of ffeoloffical investigations, as ciuoted above, undoubtedly lend 
some strong colour’. It m^iy 3<lso be st^itcd hcic ths/t the 
ancient Aryans did not believe, like Darwin, in the evolution 
of man from anthropoid apes j but they believed, like Agassiz 
of the Creationist school, that man was created independently 
as such. As Agassiz says, “ there is a manifest progress in the 
succession of beings on the surface of the earth. This .progress 


= “ Ency. Brit. Vol. XII, p. 735 (Ninth Edition). 
Ibid, p. 736. 
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consists in an increasing similarity of the living fauna, and, 
among the vertebrates especially, in their increasing resemblance 
to man. . . But this connection is not the consequence of a 
direct lineage between the faunas of different ages. There is 
nothing like parental descent connecting them. The fishes of 
the Pateozoic age are in no respect the ancestors of the reptiles 
of the Secondary age, nor does man descend from the mammals 
which i^receded him in the Tertiary age. The link by which 
they are connected is of a higher and imniaterial nature; and 
their connection is to be sought in the view of the Creator 
Himself, whose aim in forming the earth in allowing it to 
undergo the successive changes which geologj^ has pointed out, 
and in creating successively all the different types of animals 
which have passed away, was to introduce man upon the 
surface of our globe. Man is the end towards which all the 
animal creation has tended from the first appearance of the 
Palaeozoic fishes.This exactly represents the view of man's 
appearance on the globe held by the ancient Indo-Aryans also, 
of which we shall have occasion to write hereafter. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the Indo- 
Aryans lived and flourished as a civilised people in the Miocene 
or Pliocene epoch. But did man, it may be asked, appear on 
the globe in these epochs ? The answer to this query would be 
in the affirmative, though anthropologists and archaeologists are 
loath to admit the fact and would fain assign to man a place 
in the Quaternary Era. x4s the Kncgclopredia Britannica 
says: “ The first appearance of man, though comparatively 

recent, is positively so remote that an estimate between twenty 
and a hundred thousand years may fairly be taken as a 
minimum.''-^ This may be the minimum of the cautious 
scientist, but the maximum remains undetermined. There is, 
however, geological and archaeological evidence to prove the 
existence of Pliocene man in the Indian Peninsula. In the river 


° ® Principles of Zoology, pp. 205-206. 

= » Ency. Brit, Tol. II, p. U6 (Ninth Edition), 
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oravels of the Narmada and the Godavari have been discovered 
remains o£ human implements, which prove the Pliocene 
man.^^’ Messrs. Medlicott and Blanford say that “the valley 
gravels of the Indian Peninsula, and especially some fossiliferous . 
beds in the Narmada valley, contain a few Siw&lik mammalia 
associated with species more nearly allied to those now living.’^; 
and they further observe that there is “a marked resemblance 
between the Siw^lik fauna and that of the European 
Miocene.”®^ It may, therefore, be surmised that man also 
existed in the Miocene, or at any mte in the Pliocene epoch, 
both in Europe and India with species of mammalia allied to 
those now living. 'Ihis surmise has received a strong con¬ 
firmation by the actual discovery of relies of the Miocene man 
in Further India. Mr. Edward Clodd says: “ Quite lately there 
have been discovered in an upper Miocene deposit in Further India, 
some clipped flint flakes of undoubted human workmanship.”®^ 

Thus, if man is proved to have existed in the Miocene Epoch 
in the Indian Feninsula and Further India (both of which 
were connected by laud in that period, as we shall see later on), 
it is equally certain that he also existed in the same epoch in 
Sapta-Sindhu which has been proved by geologists to be the 
oldest life-producing region in India, and in which, therefore, the 
evolution of animals, and the appearance of man must have 
been far earlier. If the Indo-Aryans were autochthones in 
Sapta-Sindhu, they must also have passed through the eolithie, 
the palaeolithic and the neol thie stages of their development, 
though, in the Rig-Veda, we do not find any mention of stone 
weapons, as the Rig-Vedic Aryans had long ago passed through 
those stages and were well acquainted with the use of iron, from 
which weapons and implements were made. The mortar and 

Ihe StudenU’ Lyell, edited by ,J. W. Judd, pp. 236, 237 and 451 (Ed. 

1896). 

= » Manual of the Geology of India, \v,yo\ 1 {1819), ^ 1 

a’: The Story of Primitive Man, p. 23 (1895)! also Pavgee’k “ Aryavartio 
Home" (pp. 18-19), vide also Records of the Geo. Sur. of India, XXt II, pp. 
101-102 (Dr. Xoetiling’s Paper). 
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pestle which probibly were made of stone, as also of wood, the 
flat stone slab and . he round stone hammer, used for the purpose 
of crushing and pounding hard substances (Drisat-Upald), sill 
of which were requisitioned at the time of the Soma sacrifice, 
and the horn-tipped arrow-head mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
(VI. 75. 11) might however be some of the relies of the early 
stages of civilisation through which the ancient Arjmns had 
passed. They seem to have been a highly gifted people, endow¬ 
ed with a superior genius which enabled them to effect their 
material, moral and spiritual evolution more rapidly than their 
contemporaries in Southern India, some of whom are still in the 
same savage condition of the Stone Age as they were in, hundreds 
of thousands of years ago. Writing about them Mr. Zenaide 
A. Kagozin observes: seem to listen to the grotesque 

fancies of a dream, wild even for a dream, when we are told of 
people who live, or at least huddle together for shelter in kennel 
huts, six feet by eight, wear no clothes but bunches of leaves 
fastened to a string of beads that encircles the waist, and use 
flint weapons, not having even words for any metals in their 
lano-uage, thus affording us a startling glimpse of the Stone 
A^^e, a survival not even of the highest type of that Age^s civilisa- 
tion.”'"^^ Thus it would appear that while palaeolithic men, 
belonging to the Dravidian and the Kolarian races, roamed as 
savao’es in the hills and forests of .'Southern India, the ancient 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, completely cut off from them by 
seas, developed a high state of civilisation, obliterating all relics 
of the primitive stages of their progress. 

A word about the approximate age in which palaeolithic man 
first made his appearance in India will not be quite out of place 
here. It is surmised by some western scholars that the Palaeo¬ 
lithic Age flourished in Europe about one million and ^ half 
years ago. The same antiquity is ascribed to the same Age in 
India also, though Mr. J. Coggin Brown has expressed with 
some caution his opinion that ‘Mt is not safe in the present stage 


3 3 Vedic India, p. 299. Bead alsro Ghap. VI (Infm),. 
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of knowledge to argue that the clipped implements of Bengal 
are of such a high aatiquity (as those of Europe), though it is 
within the bounds of possibility that they may be.’’®We may, 
therefore, put down the antiquity of man in India to be at all 
events a million of years, if not a million and a half. 


Let us now turn back from this long digression to the other 
geological evidences proving the antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu. 
Bhe existence of the Rajputana Sea to the south of this region 
down to the end of the Tertiary epoch has already been referred 


to. The large admixture of salt in the sandy soil of the deserts 
of Rajput^na, the salt beds from which even now an abundant 


supply is drawn, and the existence of the Sambhar and other 
lakes whose waters still retain much of the salinity of the sea, 
all point to the extension of the Arabian Sea up to the confines 
of Sapta-Sindhu on the one hand, and of the Aravalli Hills on 
the other. It is further certain that the Arabian Sea also sent 
up an arm towards the Indus trough and covered a large part 
of the province of Sindh, which is now oeciq^ied by desert and 
the lower course of the Indus. 

As regards the existence of a sea in the northern direction of 
Sapta-Sindhu beyond the Himalaya, the following geological 
evidence collected from the EncyclojpaMa Britannica is adduced 
here r 


There can be no reasonable doubt (1) that the area of the 
Caspian must have formerly been much more extensive than at 
present; (3) and that it must at some time have had free com¬ 
munication with the Ocean. It was long since pointed out by 
Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, dry saline deposits, and 
sea-shells of the same species as those now inhabiting the 
Caspian, over a very large extent of the steppes to the east, 
north and west of the present basin, can only be accounted for 


R. D. BaTinerjsa's FiVory of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I, p. 6 (foot-note), 


First Edition. 

Mr. BBinford, boweyer, is of opinion that the appearance of man in India 
was far earlier than in Europe. Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 144445 (1867). 
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on sucli liypothosis^ and ho traced out what may piohahly be 
regarded as a noriherti shore-line, along the base o£ the Mon- 
godjar Hills. Eurther, the fauna of the Caspian corresponds 
so remarkably with that of the Black Sea on the one side, and 
with that of the Sea of Aral on the other, that it can scaicely 
be doubted that they were formerly in free communication with 
one another, and the line of this communication can be pretty 
certainly traced out by the peculiar lowness of the level. Thus 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea., or rather Ihe Sea of 
Azoff, it would have lain across the low-lying portion of the 
steppe which is at present a receptacle for the drainage of the 
surrounding area, forming the long and shallow Lake Manytsch. 
And between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, it probably followed 
both the northern and the southern borders of Ust-Urt, which 
would thus form an isolated platform. If the elevation of 
level were sufficiently great to raise the water of Lake Aral to 
the height which it had in former times (as is shown by various 
clearly discernible landmarks), it would have overflowed a large 
area to the south also, and of this again, some parts of the 
coast-line are traceable. A very slight elevation would bring it 
into communication with the Arctic Sea.”^'^ 

The writer then goes on : ''There is much to support this 
view not only in the writings of ancient geographers and in 
the incidental notices which have been gleaned from the records 
of early travel, but also in the physical relation of the three 

basins, now forming separate seas...,'..It is a fact of no little 

interest that the existence of a communication between 
the iVralo-Caspian basin and the Northern Ocean was most 
distinctly affirmed by Strabo and other ancient geographers.-^® 

Now as there is stron g reason to suspect, from the evi¬ 
dence of recent volcanic change in that locality, that the 
opening of the Bosphorous took place within a period which 
geologically speaking was very recent, it does not at all seem^ 


5'*’’ Uncy. Brit, Vol. V, pp. 179-180 (Ninth Edition). 
«« Ibid, p. 180. 
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improbable that this event (which some writers identify with 
the deluge of Deucalion) was the commencement of a series of 
ehano'cs bv whieli the ‘ Asiatic Mecliteri-anean ’ came to be 
divided into three separate basins which now constitute its 
^survivals.^ 

The writer means to say that the level of the European 
Mediterranean-Sea having been lower than that of the Asiatic 
Mediterranean, the opening of the Bosphorous caused the 
water of the latter to be drained off into the former, until both 
attained the same level. This draining off of the water from 
the Asiatic Mediterranean left its shallow portions diy, and 
eon\’'erted the sea into isolated lakes, and its dry basins into 
extensive steppes. The writer then arrives at the following 
conclusion i Thus it would appear that the condition of tlie 


Aralo-Caspian area must have undergone very^ considerable 
alterations wUMu the historic period ’^Tlie same writer 
elsewhere says : The saltness, not only of the water of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, but of that of the numeious lakes still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formerly eoveied by the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large admixture of 
salt in the sand that covers what is now its dried-up bed, can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that this Asiatic Medi- 
tervmom was the extension of the oceanic 

area properhj so-called ^—retaining not only much of its salinity, 
but a portion of its characteristic fauna. And this conclusion 
derives confirmation from the fact (ascertained by the researches 


of the Russian naturalist Bogdanoff) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the succession of salt lakes lying to the 
north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion increases as we 

approach the Polar Ocean.’’ 

From the above excerpts, it is clear {a) that at an early 
geological epoch, a large sea connected with the Arctic Ocean 
had existed in Central iVsia ; (i) that at a later period, this sea 


^ Ihicly p. ISO. 
Ihid^ p. 181 . 
Ibid, p. 180 . 
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was converted into an inland sea, covering a large area of 
Central Asia, and extending as far west as the Black Sea,, and 
it continued to exist as an Asiatic Mediterranean down to the 
dawn of historical times : and (c) that a volcanic action havin"* 
opened up the Bosphorous, and joined the Asiatic with the 
European Mediterranean, a vast quantity of water of the for¬ 
mer was drained off into the latter, leaving the shallow parts 
of the former dry, and the deeper parts as disconnected and 
isolated lakes. Thus, the existence of a large sea to the north¬ 
west of Sapta-Sindhu and of the region inhabited by branches 
of the ancient Aryans is an undoubted geological fact, and 
proves the hoary antiquity of the land and the Rig-Veda. 

That this Asiatic Mediterranean extended as far south-east 
as Turkistan will appear from the following extracts : 

Representatives of all the Tertiary formations are met 
with in Turkistan ; but while in the highlands the strata are 
coast-deposits, they assume an open-sea character in the low 
lands, and their rich fossil fauna furnishes evidence of the 

■i^ 

gradual shallowing of that sea, until at last, after the Sarma- 
tliian period; it became a closed Mediterranean. During the 
Post-Pliocene period, the sea broke up into several parts united 
by narrow straits. The connexion of Lake Balkash with the 
Sea of Aral can hardly be doubted ; but this portion of the 
great sea was the first to be divided. While the Sea of Aral 
remained in connexion with the Caspian, the desiccation of the 
Lake Balkash basin, and its break-up into smaller separate 
basins were already going on. The Quaternary Epoch’ is 
represented in vast morainic deposits in the valley of the Tian- 

shan.In the low lands, the Aral-Caspian deposits which it 

is difficult to separate sharply from the later Tertiary, cover 
the whole area. They contain shells of molluscs now inhabiting 
the Sea of Aral and in their petrographieal features are exact¬ 
ly like those of the lower Volga. The limits of the Post- 
Pliocene Aral-Caspian '■ ea have not yet been fully traced. It 
extended some 200 miles'north, and more tlian 90 miles east of 
the present Aral shores. A narrow sfrait connected it with 
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Lake Balkash. The Ust-Urt Plateau and the' Mugdjar 
(Mongodjar) mountains prevented it from spreading north¬ 
westward, and a narrow channel connected it along the Uzboi 
with the Caspian, which sent a broad gulf to the east, spread 
up to the Volga, and was connected by the Manytsch with the 
Black Sea basin. Great interest, geological and 'historical, 
thus attaches to the recent changes undergone by the basin/^^^ 
As regards Eastern Turkistan, the following extmcts will 
be found interesting in connection with the existence of another 
large sea in Central Asia : 

Lob-nor now consists of two basins, but the largest of 
them, although it; has an area four times as large as that of 
the Lake of Geneva, can hardly be called a lake, since its 
greatest depth is less riian 20 feet, while reeds rise 20 feet 
above the thin film of water, and extend far beyond its shores. 
In fact, the whole of the region, notwithstanding its consider¬ 
able altitude above the ocean, has but recently emerged from 
under water. During the later portion of the Tertiary period, 
it was covered with one immense Mediterranean sea, and even 
during the Post-Pliocene period, was occupied by a lake...The 
desiccation of East Turkistan must have gone on, within 
historical time, at a much more rapid rate than geologists seem 
prepared to adrait.’^'^^ 

The existence of vast inland seas in Central Asia down to 
recent geological times is thus undoubted. The (^[iiestion now is 
whethei: the region, inhabited bj the ancient Ai 7 ans, extended 
as far as East Turkistan, close to the confines of the Central 
Asian seas. On this question, the following observations made 

by Lassen will throw some light :— 

“It appears very probable that at the dawn of history. East 
Turkistan was inhabited by an Aryan population, the ancestors 
of the present Slavonic and Teutonic races, and that a civilisa¬ 
tion, not inferior to that of Baetriana, had aheady developed 

*“ Enct/.Brii., Vol. XXIII, p. 634 (Ninth Edition). 

* 1 Ibid, p. 638. 
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at that time in the region of the Tarim.Whether these 
Aryan people were the ancestors of the Slavonic and the- 
Teutonic races is quite another matter with which we are not 
here concerned. All that we need note here is that a scholar 
like Lassen holds that at the dawn of history, East Turkistan 
was inhabited by an Aryan population. 

I shall not, therefore, be wrong, if I conclude that the 
region inhabited by the ancient Aryans extended as far north 
as Bactriana and Eastern Turkistan in recent treolouneal 
times that saw the early dawn of history. 

From an examination and discussion of the above oreolos'ieal 

o o 

evidences is clearly proved the existence of the four seas, 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda, round about the. I’egion, inhabited 
by the ancient Aryans, which included Sapta-Sindhu on the 
south, Baetriana and Eastern Turkistan on the north, GAndh^lra 
on the west, and the upper valleys of the Ganges and the 
Aamun^ on the east. The age of the Rig-Veda, therefore, 
must be as old as the existence of these four seas in ancient. 
times. 



CHAPTER III 


Rig-Yedic eviclciice supporting the Geological eyidence and preying the vast 

Antiquity of Sapta-Sindbu. 

It is a pity that well-known Western Sanskrit scholars have 
sometimes studied the Rig-Veda in a most superficial and 
perfunctory manner, and drawn conclusions which are not at 
all warranted by the evidences found in the sacred Scripture. 
For instance, Professor A. A. Macdonell in his History of 
Sanskrit Literatnie has observed that the Indo-Aryans were 
not directly familiar with the ocean. I will quote his very 
words below :— 

The southward migration of the Aryan invaders does not 
appear to have extended at the time when the hymns .of the 
Rig-Veda were composed, much beyond the point where the 
united waters of the Punjab flow into the Indus. The ocean 
was j)T oh ally knoion only from hearsay^ for no mention is made 
of the numerous mouths of the Indus, and fishing, one of the 
main occupations on the banks of the Lower Indus at the 
present day, is quite ignored. The word for fish {matsya) indeed 
only occurs once, though various kinds of animals, birds, and 
insects are so frequently mentioned. This accords with the 
character of the rivers of the Punjab and Eastern Kabulistan, 
which are poor in fish, while it contrasts with the intimate 
knowledge of fishing 1 etrayed by the Yajiir-Yeda^ w'hich Avas 
composed when the Aryans had spread much faither to the 
east, and doubtless also to the south. The word which later 
is the regular name for ^Ocean’ {Sani-ndra) seems therefore, in 
agreement with the etymological sense (^collection of waters^), to 
mean in the Rig-Veda only the low^er course of the Indus, 
which, after receiving the waters of the Punjab, is so wide that 
a boat in mid-stream is invisible from the bank. It has been 
' noted in recent times that the natives in this region speak of 
the river as the ^Sea of Sindhu’ and indeed the word Sindhu 
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(river) in several passages of the lUg-Feda has practically the 

sense of the 'sea.’ Metaphors sueh as would be used by a 

people familiar with the ocean are lacking iu the Tiig-Tecla 

All references to navigation point only to the crossing of rivers 

in boatSj impellen by oars, the main object being to reach the 

other bank (/jrArt!). This action suggested a favourite figure, 

which remained familiar throughout Sanskrit Literature. Thus 

one of the looets of the Rig-Veda invokes Agni with the words 

‘ Take us across all woes and dangers as across the river 

(Sindhu) in a boat ; and in the later Sanskrit Literature one 

who has accomplished his purpose or mastered his subject is 

very frequently described as ‘having crossed the farther shore ’ 

{pdniga). The Mhanm-Feda, on the other hand, contains* 

some passages showing that its composers were acquainted with 
the ocean. 


^ I must candidly confess here that I was never more sur¬ 
prised in my life than when I first read the above paragraph. 
For, I have come aeross innumerable passages in the Rig-Veda 
in which the word Sawndra, meaning the Sea, occurs. Professor 

Macdonell contends, from the so-called etymological meaning 

of the word Samudrn (collection of waters), that the lowe'^r 
course of the Indus, united by its several tributaries, was 

denoted by that name ; but if that were so, what would be the 

meaning of the “Eastern and the Western Samudras,” i„ both 
of which the deity named KesM, or the Sun, used to dwell ? 
( ig. X. 136.5). If the Indus be identified with the Western 
what was the Pimm Samudra? There was no laro-e 
river like the Indus in the eastern part of the Punjab ; and the 
Sarasva,ti, and the Ganges and the YamunS, in their upper 
courses near Sapta-Sindhu, were only small streams in com- ' 
prison with the. Indus. What ^vould again be the meaning of 
47 0 SamudnhP^ mentioned in Rig. IX. 33.6 and Rig. X. 
47.2. The Sindhus (or rivers) were enumerated as seven in 


Hutm-y of 8an«h-U lAUroture, pp. 143.144. Prof. K. W. Hopkins h also 
o fcbe same opinion. Appendix fco thia Chapter. 
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the Rig-Veda, and not four ; and the four Samudras/^’ if they 
were simply rivers, would be quite meaningless. The distine- 
tion between the words Sindhu and Sxmudm has been most 
clearly drawn in Rig. VIII. 6.4 {Scmiidmyeva 
where it has been said that all mankind bow before Indra 
through fear, as the SindliM the rivers, (or the mouths of 
the Indus, if you please), do their obeisance to the Sanmdrd 
i,e. the Ocean ; as also in Rig. VIII. 92, 22, where it has been 
said that all offerings of Somci reach Indra, just as all Sindkm 
enter into the Sanmdra, The word Sindlm has also been u^ed 
in the Rig-Veda to denote the sea, as, for instance, when the 
Ac;vins have been called Siudkn-nmiarah (Rig. 1.46.2), ^sons 
whose mother is Sindhu^ or the Ocean, because they, being the 
precursors of the Dawn^, were seen to come out, as it were, 
from the womb of the Eastern Sea. Here Sindlm cannot-mean 


^‘the Indus’’ because the Alvins do not rise from the western 
horizon j nor does it mean ^h*iver,” because there was no river 


of wide expanse like the Indus in the east, from whose bosom 
they might be said to rise. But it is just possible that the 
idea of the sea was first obtained by the ancient Aryans of the 
Tertiary Epoch from the sea that occupied the Indus trough^ 
which was called and that afterwards when that sea 

was filled up with alluvium, and the present river Sindhu 
occupied its place, it was called by the old name, and the term 
Sindhu came to denote a river as well as a sea. To avoid this 


confusion, however, the word Samudra was probably afterwards 
coined to mean the ocean. But the etymological meaning of 
the word is not collection of waters” but a vast expanse of 
water that wets and floods the dry land by the rising afid 
swelling tides. And this is the chief characteristic feature of an' 
ocean or sea. It is in this sense that the word is used in the 
verse in which the river Sarasvati has been described to flow 
from the mountains into the sea {Sanmdra), meaning the 


1 Big. YIII. 6, 4 I 

s Big. I, 34. 10 ; I. 40. 1 5 and X. 39. 12. 

5 
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^4jpatan4 Sea; as also in the verse where all rivers {Sindhus) 
are said to be flowing into the Sanmdra. The sea or 
was supposed by the ancient Aryans not only to extend over the 
earthj but also over the vast ex^oanse of the sky in the form 
of watery vapours, from which water descended on the earth in 
torrents of rain. (Rig. X. 98.13 ; also X. 53.9). This gives 6s 
a pretty good idea that the Aryans formed of the wide extent 
of the ocean, which was certainly larger than the width of- the 
largest river in Sapta-Sindhu. The unfathomable depth of the 
sea was also used as a simile to denote the magnitude of one^s 
greatness (Rig. VII. 33.8). As regards fishing, there is-a 
whole Sukta (VIII. 67) that describes the plaintive prayer of 
fishes, caught in a net. It might be a figurative deseriptipn 
of the pitiful cry of men caught in the meshes of sin and world¬ 
liness. But such a figure of speech would never have been used, 
if fishing with nets was not a familiar scene in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu. Fish is also mentioned in Rig. X. 68.8. Professor 
Maedonell’s assumption, therefore, that the ancient Aryans were 
not directly acquainted with the ocean is simply gratuitous 
and not warranted by evidence. The very numerous mention ,of 
the word Samndra in the Rig-Veda quite accords with their per¬ 
fect knowledge of the four seas that surrounded the land of 
Sapta-Sindhu. That the Aryans navigated the seas and were 
acquainted with the art of navigation would appear from the 
fact that they had sea-going vessels, propelled by one 
himdred oais (Rig. I. 116.5), and also furnished with 
■wingS) i.e., sails (Rig. X. 143.5). The dimension of 
a vessel that is propelled by one hundred oars wopW 
be veiy much larger than that of an ordinary river-craft 
intended and ^ used for crossing the Indus • even at 
the time of-its highest flood. - The A 5 vins are said to 
ave rescued Bhujyu who was shipwrecked in the sea, and 
him to the shore in their hundred-oared boat after 
iov three clays and nights. (Rig. I. 116.4). This sea 
{SamndraW^ been described as without support;. without 
any land or shores, and without any- object that can be grasjied 
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for, protection."^ It was, in fact, a shoreless and limitless ocean, 
with nothing but water and water on every side. Islands {Dvipas) 
have also been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (1.169. 3). The Aryan 
merchants used to ‘^^plough’^ the seas with their vessels in quest of 
wealth (Rig. I. 46.2), and they offered prayers to the Ocean before 
undertaking a voyage (Rig. IV. 44.6). Merchants possessed 
fleets of merchantmen which they sent across the seas for the 
purposes of trade. (Rig. I. 48.3). It is said that Bhujyu, at 
the direction of his father, King Tugra, organized an expedition 
to punish some recalcitrant islanders, and it was during this 
voyage that he was shipwrecked and rescued by the Alvins. 
(Sa^ana). Indra is said to have crossed the ocean and brought 
back to the shores of Sapta-Sindhu Yadu and Turbog who had 
left their country and lived on the farther shores of the ocean as 
unannointed, kings, probably in a new colony of their own. (Rig. 
VI. 120.1-2 and IV. 30.17). They were thus rescued from 
barbarism into which they had probably been relapsing, cut off 
as they were from their own kith and kin by the intervening 
sea (Rig. I. 54.6). Vasistha is said to have made a sea-voyage 
with Varuna, and he himself has described how the voyage w^- 
enioyed, and the vessel rocked and rolled oyer the waves. (Rig,. 
(VII. 88.3). Varuna was the lord of the ocean, living below the 
waters (Rig. VII. 49.4), in a palace with a thousand doors or 
entrances (Rig. VII. 88.5) which probably mean the thousand 
rivers that fall into it. He is said to have stretched the oeea,n 
(Rig. VII. 87.6), hnown the different routes or lines, &\oug 
which ships were navigated. (Rig. I. 25.7). As Varuna was 
identified with the wide ocean below, so he was also identified 
with the expanded sky of the night, with his thousand eyes 

' ■ ' t ' .. —.... .-... 

. ^ The verse (Big. I, 116.5) is as follows 

The literal translation of the above verse is as follows 

« This exploit yon achieved, A 9 vins, in the ocean where there is nothing 
to give support, nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to : that yon brought 
phnjyn, sailing in a hnpdrechoared ship to his father’s house,” 
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glittering and sparkling in the darkness in the shape of the 
stars. From the above references, it would be quite clear to our 
readers that the ocean was an object familiar to the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans, and this is quite consistent, as I have said, with the 
existence of the four seas round about ancient Sapta-Sindhu, 
Do not the above evidences thoroughly contradict Professbr 
Macdonell's assumption that the ancient Aryans knew the ocean 
only from hearsay and had no direct knowledge of it ? This is a 
glaring instance and proof positive of the way in which wron<r 
judgments are sometimes formed through bias and preconceived 
'ideas^^“‘ 


Besides the mention of the four seas, the-e are many other 
evidences in the Rig-Veda to prove the antiquity of the Aryans 
of Sapta-Siiidhu. That they regarded the land as their original 
home would appear from the fact that the region between the 
Sarasvati and Ihe Sindhu (the IndnsVwas called the >bGod- 
fashioned region, or source of life and production.” (Devakrifa 
Toni).^ The descriptive phrase occurs in Rig. HI. 33.4, where 
the two rivers and the (^utudri (the Beas and the Sutlej) 
have been made to say that, swollen with water, they are ad¬ 
vancing towards the God-fashioned region.”^ This sentiment 


In tnis connection, it will not be out of place to mention here Professo** 
ipison’s mewa on the subject : ‘‘ They (the Rig-Veclic Aryans) were a mari- 

time .and mercantile people.Not only are the familiar with the 

ocean and its phenomena, but we have merchants described as pressing 
earnestly on board ship for the sake of gain, and. we have a naval expeditiW 
against a foreign island or continent (dvipa) frustrated by a ship-wreck.” 
(Wilson’s Translation of the Rig-Veda. Intro : p. xli, Second Ed. 1860). 

“ Foiu here means griha or abode (vide Yaska’s III, 4). Toni also 

means “ water,” and DevalcrUa Yoni may mean “ water made by the Gods,” in 
other words,‘‘the ocean.” But the meaning that the riveri? are advancing 
towards the “ God-made home or region ” of the Aryans seems more appro¬ 
priate, as it IS supported by Mann who describes the original home of the 
Aryans as Devamrmita Gec-a” or God-fashioned region. All regions have 
been made by God, but the region specially made for the Aryans to live in .has 

been described as DeruJmta or Re 

.::h-Rig. HI. 3a„4:- 'V 
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about the sacredness of the region was in a later age echoed by- 
Mann in his celebrated Samhita, in which the region between 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati has been described asthe -God- 
fashioned country {Devanirniita Dega).^ Further, in Rig. Hv 
Id.16, the Sarasvati has been described as ^Hhe best of mothers, 
the best of rivers, and the best of goddesses,^^^ and in Rik 17 of 
the same Sukta, this sacred river has been described to be the 
support of all (life), which probably means that all animals were 
evolved in the region of the Sarasvati. This certainly accords 
with the geological fact that the Punjab was the most ancient 
life-producing region in India. It will be in the recollection of 
onr readers that in the famous Siw^lik beds within the sub-' 
Himdayan range have been found the vast stores of extinct 
mammalia, and it is significant that the Sarasvati has its 
source in the Himalaya in that region. The Rig-Vedic Aryans 
must have been aware of the existence of these vast stores of 
extinct mammalia to justify them in saying that the Sarasvati 
was the source and support of all life. 

Another evidence (though of a negative kind) of the anti¬ 
quity of the Rig-Veda and of the Indo-Aryans is the total* 
absence of any mention in it of the great Deluge which is 
referred to in the and related in the (^atapatha; 

Brdkmana Sanskrit Literature, such as the Mabid- 

bharata, and the Purlinas. The Deluge is also mentioned in the- 
Gilgamesh Epic of Babylonia, in another Babylonian aeeount of- 
it left by Berossus, in the ancient flood-legend o£ Egypt with 
which the name of Tern, ^‘the father of human beings is- 
associated, in the classical accounts of Greece, and lastly in the 


{Manu II, 17.) 

" Rig, II. 41. 16;— 

^clt 1 

>“ Rig. ri. 41. 17:— 

i- PrsT I 
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Biblical aeeonnt of the Great Flood from which Noah saved 
himself along with the seeds of all floras and faunas. Whether 
all these different accounts refer and point to the one and the 
same event, it is very dilBeult to ascertain; but there can be no 
doubt that the oeeurrenee was a real event, at any rate, in India, 
vyhatever may have been the time of its happening, one thing; 
stands out clear and certain, that the Deluge as mentioned in the. 
(^atapatha Bmlinuma occurred long after the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda Samhita had been composed ; for if it had happened 
before or during the period of their composition, there was 
every likelihood of its being mentioned or referred to some¬ 
where in the Rig-Veda. The accounts of the flood as found iri 
the (^atapatha JBrdJimana, and in the Babylonian story of 
Berossus and the Gilgamesh Epic differ in one material aspect, 
which is worth mentioning here. While Manuks Flood seems 
to.have been caused by the swelling of the sea situated to the; 
south of the land in which he lived, and carried his ship 
norfhoard to the Northern Mountain {OUara Giri)^ meaning; 
of course the Himalaya, the Babylonian account of Berossus 
speaks of “a deluge of raiiff’ wliich continued for ^^three days,’!, 
and the Epic of Gilgamesh also mentions of ^Tieavy rains 
pouring down from''black clouds,’Vwhich made the earth look 
like the sea. The Biblical account of the flood similarly meur 
tions that it vvas caused by heavy downpourings for “forty days : 
and forty nights’* (Genesis, VII. 12). The Indian - Flood, not . 
having been caused by heavy rainfall, must therefore have 
been caused by violent volcanic action which seems to have 
some cjonneetion with the disappearance of the R^-jput^nS, Sea) 
situated to the south of Sapta-Sindhu. The bed of this sea 
was probably suddenly upheaved, displacing and scattering 
the vast volume of water, which caused a flood in Sapfei. 
Sindhu, and covered the lower regions of the Himalaya for 
sometime. Manu’s ship is said to have been stranded on a 
peak of the Himalaya to the north of Kashmir, which is known 
as Manorcwataranam., or the place where , Maim disembarked 
from his ship, The rapid desiccation of the displaced sea-water 
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very likely generated vast volumes of watery vapours, which, 
having partly been carried westward, might have been pre¬ 
cipitated in Babylonia in a deluge of rain, causing a flood in 
that country. The rest, having been carried northward, was 
probably precipitated in Airyana Vaejo and Baetriana as snow, 
causing those regions to be invaded by ice. But there is 
reason to suppose that the flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
Deluge in Babylonia were not simultaneous events. The flood 
in Sapta-Sihdhu, if caused by the upheaval of the hed of the 
JflajputanS, Sea, and the displacement of its waters, must have 
occurred long before the Deluge took place in Babylonia, as 
the existence of Tertiary and Secondary strata across the 
desert of R9,jputilnA, from Sindh towards the flank of the 
Aravalli mountains would seem to indicate. The Deluge in 
Babylonia must therefore be traced to some other cause, whichj 
I believe, was the desiccation of the Central Asiatic Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea in Eastern Turkistan, of which Lake Lob Nor is the 
remnant. The vast volumes of watery Vapours, thus generated, 
probably passed southward and caused a deluge of rain in 
Babylonia, of which mention is made in the Gilgamesh Epic 
and the account of Berossus. Noah’s flood which also wa^ 
caused by heavy downpours of rains may have been a simul¬ 
taneous event with the Babylonian and the Egyptian floods. 
In Ancient Greece, according to Xenophon, there were no less 
than five deluges, and the last that happened in the reign of 
Deucalion “was produced by the inundation of the water of the 
river Peneus whose regular course was stopped by an earth¬ 
quake near Mount Ossa and' Olympus,” and “is supposed' to 
have happened 1503 years B.C.”“ The opening of the' 
Bosphorous, which caused the water of the Aralo-Caspian Sea 
to flow into the European Mediterranean, must also have 
oecasidned an inundation of the low-lying coasts of . Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Greece, facing the Mediterranean. If, as 
is supposed by some European savants, the opening of the 

LempniWs Classical JDictionary, p. 200. 
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Rosphorous took place in the reign of Deucalion about ISOS 
B.C., the disappearance of the undivided Aralo-Caspian Sea 
which extended as far as the Black Sea naust have occurred in 
early historical times^ and the theory of Professor Maxmullet 
and others about the Central Asiatic home of the Aryans 
would thus fall to the ground, in as much as Central Asia 
would not afford sufficient pasturage to the cattle of a large 
pastoral people as the ancient Aryans are supposed to have 
been, and especially because we find them already settled in 
Sapta-Sindhu long before that event. As Dr. Isaac Taylor 
remarks : ‘‘A semi-nomadic pastoral people, such as the primi¬ 
tive Aryans doubtless were, must have required a vast space 
to nurture the cattle necessary for their support. A Tartar 
family in Central Asia requires three hundred heads of cattle, 
and occupies rather more than three thousand acres. Hence a 
tribe consisting of 10,000 people would occupy from 4000 to 
6000 square miles.'” ^North-western Asia and Ceatral Asia, 
having been in ancient times covered by large seas, would not 
afford the pastoral Aryans sufficient space for themselves and 
their cattle, but the level plains of the Punjab, intersected as 
they are by broad rivers, would afford them such space. 

It may be urged that to prove the antiquity of theRig-Veda 
from the absence of any mention of the Deluge in that sacred 
work would be an instance of argumentnm silentio ; for the 
event may have occurred within the long period during 
which the hymns were composed, though there was no neces? 
sity for mentioning it in any hymn, simply because the Rig- 
Veda was not a chronicle of the principal events of the age. 
There is undoubtedly some force in this argument, especially 
as the event has been referred to in the Atharva^ Veda^ which, 
however, is admittedly a later work than the Rig-Veda,^^ 
thofigh it is nndoubtedly older than the Tcdtiiriyci Brdhma^ 0 ,. 

Taylor’s Or of the Arycms, ji. 

^ The Aiharva-vecla mentions the Magaclhas and the Angas (V. 22), the 
inhabitants of the countries which were under the sea when the Eig-Yeda 
was composed. 
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and the gatapatha Br^hmana, in which it has been referred 
to more than once. It is indeed extremely difficult to try to 
fix the period of time in which the flood took place or the 
HajpiitS.na sea disappeared. But it may be safely surmised 
that it took place long after some of the most ancient -liynins 
of the Rig-Veda had been composed, for we find mention made 
in the latter of the Sarasvati flowing into the Sea, which 
could be no other than the R^jput^nS, Sea. If the disappearance 
of the sea was synchronous with the flood, and the sea he 
proved to have existed up to the dawn of the duaternary 
Era, the flood must have occurred sometime; in that Era, 
long long before Noah's Deluge or the flood in Babylonia took 

place. 

Another evidence of the antiquity of the Rig-Veda and . of 
the Aryans of- Sapta-Sindhu is the reference in some of the 
hymns to extensive seismic disturbances, causing upheavals and 
depressions of land and frequent earthquakes of great intensitj'. 

. In Rig. II. we read that the great Indra-made the agitated 
and troubled earth firm, and controlled the angry mountains,that 
also must have shown signs of agitation and volcanic action, 

, In Rig II. 17.5. it has been stated that Indra made the shifting 
mountains immovable by bis prowess. ^ ^ The word for 

Rig 11 . 12 . 2 is as follows 

II . 

The English translation of the above is as follows : * 

“ He who fixed firm the moving earth ; who tranqiiilized the incensed 
monntains ; who spread the spacious firmament; who consolidated the 
heaven ; he, men, is Indra.” 

Rig. 11. 17. 5 is as follows 

The English translation is as follows 

“By his strength he fixed the wandering monntains ; he directed the 
downward course of the waters ; he upheld the earth, the nni’se (of all 
creatures), and by his craft he stayed the heaven from falling. 

6 
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mountains in the original is parvatdn which has also been iiied 
in the Rig-Veda to mean ^clouds/ in as much as they look like 
mountains. The above Rik may, therefore, be also interpreted 
to mean that Indra made the shifting clouds immovable before 
pouring down rain. But read the following translation of Rio*. 
I. 63.1;—“■ All created objects and animals, the mountains, and 
all other hard and large objects that exist trembled through fear 
of thee (Indra) like the rays of the sun in the sky.”i« In this 
hymn the word girayah does not mean “ clouds ” but really hard 
and solid mountains. Read again the following translation of 
Rig. I. 62. 5 :—“ O Indra, thou hast levelled down the high 
grounds of the earth.”* f These acts of the great Indra un¬ 
doubtedly refer to violent earthquakes and volcanic actions. 
It can thus be inferred that the ancient Aryans were pretty 
familiar with frequent earthquakes of great intensity, that 
caused marked alterations in the landscape and the physical 
features of the country by depressing high grounds, uplifting 
hills and shifting them to other places. The following extracts 
from the Mnxycloposdda Britannica will be found interestino* in 
this connection : The great disturbance which has resulted in 

the formation of the existing chain of the Himalayas took place 
after the deposition of the Eocene beds. Disturbances even 
greater in amount occurred after the deposition of the Plioceae 
beds. The eocenes of the sub-Himalayan I’ange were deposited 
upon uncontorted Palaeozoic rocks, but the whole has since been 

Eig. I. 63. 1:— 

\ 

n 

“ Indra, thou art the mighty one, who becoming manifest in (the hour of) 
alarm, didst sustain by energies heaven and earth; then, through (fear of 
thee) all creatures and the mountains, and all other mat and aoZ^dlthings, 
trembled, like the (tremulou.s) rays of the Sun.” 

Eig. I. 62. 5:— 

mm II 

“ Thou hast made straight the elevations of the earth, ” 

Eead also Eig. III. 30. 9. 
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violently disturbed, There are some indications that the dis- 
turbing forces were more severe to the eastward during middle 
Tertiary times, and that the main action to the tvesPioard was of 
later date. It seems highly probable that the elevation of the 
mountain ranges and the depression of the Indo-Gangetic plains 
were closely related.Probably both are due to almost con¬ 

temporary movements of the earth’s crust. The alluvial deposits 
prove depression in quite recent geological times; and within 
the Him&,layan region, earthquakes are still common, while in 
the Peninsular India, they are rare.” ^ ^ The recent violent 
earthquake in the Kangra valley, that caused very widespread 

destruction, corroborates this view. 

We can therefore safely conclude that if the Aryans lived in 
Sapta-Sindhu even in Pliocene times and the close of the Tertiary 
Era, they witnessed violent seismic disturbances, resulting in the 
elevation of mounlains and the depression of high grounds, all of 
which they attributed^to the prowess of the dreaded Indra. The 
ancient Vedic bards also attributed to Indra the acts of causing 
the Indus in its upper course to flow northward (Rig- II- 1^* 6) 
and of cutting with his thunderbolt paths through rocky barriers 
for all the rivers ofllSapta-Sindhu to flow into the ocean. (Rig. 
II. 15. 8). The Indus now flows in a north-western direction On 
the north of Kashmir; but probably in ancient times, it had a 
direct southwax'd course which must have been obstx’ucted by 
rocks falling into it, or new rocks or hills rising across it, there¬ 
by changing its eoui'se northward. 

There are many other Rig-Vedic evidences to prove its anti- 

cpxity which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

fe?/' Brit vol. xn/p. 726 (Ninth Edition). 




APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins in liis work entitled The Religion 
of. India (1895) thus comments on the Rig-Vedic Aryans"’ 
knowledge of the ocean (p. 34) : ' 

'' Some scholars believe that this people had already heard 
pf the two oceans the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 

Sea). This point again is doubtful in the extreme. ISTo 
descriptions imply a knowledge of ocean, and the word for 
ocean means merely a ‘^confluence’ of waters, or in general a 
great oceanic body of water like the air. As the Indus is too 
wide to be seen across, the name may apply in most cases to 
this river.” The hollowness of this view, entertained by Prof.- 
Macdbnell also, has been exposed in this chapter. ^ 

With regard to ihe Eastern and the Western Samtidms, 
mentioned in Rig X. 136.5 in which the God Keshi (i.e,. the 
Sun) is said to dwell, Prof. Hopkins says (p. 34) : An allu¬ 
sion to ' eastern and western floods,’ which is held by some to 
be conclusive evidence for a knowledge of the two seas, is taken 
by others to apply to the air-oceans.” But the air-ocean is 
. really one and not two, extending over the antariksha or the 
sky from the east to the west uninterruptedly, and there is no 
reason why the Vedic bard should divide it into two, when the 
Sun may be said to . dwell 'in it all along in his journey from 
east to west. Prof. Hopkins, probably realizing the absurdity 
of this interpretation, proceeds to explain the passage in his 
own way : The expression may apply simply to rivers, fbf it 
is said that the Vipa? and (^utudri empty into the ^ ocean ’ 
the Indus, or the (^utudri’s continuation. (Rig. iii. 33.2).” The 
word in the verse is and it is just possible that in 

those days the (^utudri like the Sindhu flowed directly Into the 
arm of the Arabian Sea that ran up the modern province of 
Sindh, and was called Samndra. If the Sindhu was the Western 
Sanmdm or flood ” as translated by Prof, Hopkins, what 
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the Eastern Samndra or ^‘flood/^ for there was no large river 
like the Indus on the east? This question remains unanswered. 
The Professor says: ^'One late verse alone speaks of the Sarasvati 
pouring into the ocean, and this would indicate the Arabian 
Sea.'' But in the foot-note, he says: '' Here the Sarasvati 
can be only the Indus”-—a view followed by Mr. Eagozin. 
This only goes to show the extreme length scholars are 
apt to go in order to prove their pet theory. If they made an 
effort to understand the meaning of the passage in the light of 
the results of geological investigations, they would never have 
identified the sea into which the Sarasvati flowed with the 
Arabian Sea, or the Sarasvati with the Indus. The Sea, as we 
have seen, was no other than the RS.jput^n4 Sea, and the 
Sarasvati was the same river as it is at present, though it is 
now merely a skeleton of' its former greatness in consequence of 
a different distribution of land and water, and great climatic 
ehancres in recent times. The Western scholars have proceeded 
on the assumption that the distribution of land and water and 
the condition of the rivers in the Punjab are nearly the same 
now as they were in Rig-Vedie times, and not being able to 
harmonize the Rig-Vedie description of the Sarasvati with its 
present attenuated condition, have sometimes identified it with 
the Indus, and sometimes with the Avestie Harahvati, the name 
of a river in ancient Avaehosia. “The Sarasvati river” says 
Prof. Hopkins, “may have been originally one with the 
Arghand4b (on which is K^ndahai’), for the Persian name of 
this river {n becomes h) is Harahvati, and it is possible that it 
was really this river, and not the Indus which was first lauded as 
the Sarasvati.” (p. 31). This again shows a hopeless confusion of 
ideas. If the Indus was the Samndra into which the Harahvati 
fiowed, then it could not possibly be the Western Sanmdra into 
which the God Kfski sank down to rest; for admittedly the 
Rig-Vedic Aryans knew of lands, mountains and rivers, situated 
in Araehosia to the west of the Indus, over which the Sun 
shone. The rising and the setting of the Sun can only be 
connected with seas or wide expanses of water, whose farther 
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shores were unknown and invisible, and which presented a 
boundless appearance. This condition could not be fulfilled in 
the case of the Indus in the west or any river in the east of 
Sapta-Sindhu. The irresistible conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Eastern and the Western Samudras really refer to seas to the 
immediate east and west of Sapta-Sindhu. The Rig-Vedic 
Sarasvati was the same as the present attenuated river of that 
name in the Punjab, as would appear from its joint mention 
with the Drishadvati and th a Apayfi in Rig IIL 23. 4. The 
Sarasvati having been the nicest sacred river of the early Aryans, 
—-made famous in sacred songs,—it is not improbable that the 
Iranian branch of the Aryans, after their expulsion from Sapta- 
Sindhu, named a river of Araehosia into which they had 
migrated, after the most sacred river of the mother-country. 
As regards the two seas, the Eastern and the Western, Prof. 
Hopkins has fallen into an error by identifying them respectively 
with the Bay of Bengal and the present Arabian Sea, whose 
knowledge on the part of the Rig-Vedie Aryans cannot be sup¬ 
ported by any internal evidence of the Rig-Veda. If he could 
only identify them with the Eastern Sea over the Gangetie 
trough, and an arm of the Arabian Sea running up the present 
province of Sindh, he would have found the Rig-Vedie deserip- 
tion of the seas (piite consistent. He is probably right in saying 
thatas a body, the Aryans of the Rig-Veda were certainly 
not acquainted with either ocean,’’ namely, the Arabian Sea or 
the Bay of Bengal. But his interpretation of the words, 
Samttdra and Saranudij like that of Prof. Maedonell and other 
Vedic scholars, is undoubtedly wrong and misleading. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Further Rig-Fedio Bvideuco about the Antiquity of the Aryans 

of Sapta-Sindhu. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak in his Orion has proved from astronomical 
statements found in the Vedic Literature that “ the Vernal 
Equino.K was in the constellation of Mriga or Orion about 4500 
B.C r when, he believes, .some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
were composed. The evidence adduced by him has not, however, 
been regarded as conclusive by some European savants, though 
Sanskrit scholars like Professor Bloomfield, Dr. Biilher and 
others acknowledged the force of his arguments. From a state¬ 
ment in the TaUtiriya Brdhnmna (III. 4.1.5) which says that 
“ Brihaspati, or the Planet Jupiter, was first discovered when 
confronting or nearly occulting the star lishya, Mr, V. B. 
Kelkar has shown that the observation was possible only at 
about 4650 B. C., which goes to confirm independently Mr. 
Tilak’s conclusions about the age of some of the hymns.* As 
Professor Bloomfield observed while noticing Mr. Tilak’s Orion 
in his address on the occasion of the eighteenth anniversary of 
John Hopkin’s University, “the language and literature of the 
Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as to place with it the real 

beginnings of Aryan life.These in all probability and in all 

due moderation, reach back several thousands of years more.”^ 
This suggests the hoary antiquity of the Aryan civilisation, 
whether in Sapta-Sindhu or elsewhere it does not matter. It 
should be borne in mind in this connection that the Rig- Verla 
BamUta is only a collection of hymns which were composed not 
at any particular period, but at different periods of time, one 
group separated from another by probably thousands of years, 
and handed over to posterity from generation to generation. 


i Tilak’s Aniic Borne in theVcdm, Preface p. ii. 
^ Ihid^ Preface p. ii. 
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There is distinct mention in the Rig-Veda of the hymns having 
come down from the ancestors of the Aryans from olden times, 
clothed in new language (Itig. III. 39. 2). The composition of 
the earliest hymns, therefore, would take us back to several 
thousand years more than 4500 B. C. and the real beginnings 
of Aryan life would be assigned to time immemorial, during 
which long period the archaic language of the hymns, having 
proved unintelligible, had to be changed into Vedic Sanskrit. 
This inference is quite in accord with the geological facts men¬ 
tioned in Chapter II. 

There are many other evidences of the antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda and Sapta-Sindhu, some of which are enumerated below:— 

L Indra is said to have given lands to the Aryans in Sapta- 
Sindhu to live in (Rig. IV, 26.2), and protected them in every 
way by causing timely rains to fall, and the corn to grow. The 
rains, however, used to be withheld by Vritra, the demon of 
drought, in bis capacious cloud-body, which caused great distress 
to the people; but Indra invariably came to their rescue by 
killing the demon and letting loose the flood of imprisoned 


water. Vritra has been described in the Rig-Veda as an A/ii, or 


serpent, and judging by his epithet Deva or bright ( Rig. L 32.12), 
which is seldom applied to a demon, it seems to me that he was 
probably identified by the ancient Vedic bards with the zig-zag 
lightning that flashed through black clouds, followed by a loud 
clap of thunder, which the Aryans imagined to have been pro¬ 
duced by the hurling of the bolt against him by Indra in his 
deadly struggle with him. The demon, who has been described 
in several hymns as Mchjdbi or guileful, seemed always to elude 
the aim of Indra by as suddenly appearing in one place as dis¬ 
appearing from another. And very hard, long and arduous 
was the struggle that Indra waged against him. He sneeeeded, 
however, in the long run, in vanquishing the foe and laying him 
low on the ground, over which the released waters flowed, to the 
great delight of men and gods. This Vritra-legend is as old 
as the Rig-Veda, nay even older, as it came down to the Vedic 
bards from their predecessors of the hoariest antiquity. In Rig. 
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I. 32. 1, the Vedie bard says : “I will relate the valiant deeds 
that Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, first performed.-’"» 
After this brief prelude, he proceeds to narrate them, saying 
that Indra slew Ahi, the serpent, and then caused rains to fall. 
The Ahi that he slew was the first-born of all the Ahis 


{pratkamajam ahindm) (Rig. I. 32. 3). With the slaying of 
the Ahi, his trickeries also were destroyed, and Indra cleared the 
horizon of all his foes by causing the Sun and the Dawn to shine 
and the blue sky to appear (Rig. I- 4). The dead body 
of Vritra fell down into the rivers, crushing them by its weight. 


and the glistening waters that he had encompassed within his 
body during his life-time, fiowed over it, and it lay below them. 
The arch-enemy of Indra thus fell into “the long sleep” that 
knows no waking (Rig. I. 32. 10). After describing the 
defeat and death of the Ahi in the above hymns, the bard extols 


Indra’s deeds by saying how he cleverly warded off the blows 
aimed at him by Vritra, by diffusing himself like a horse-tail, * 
and how he won the cows (*.<?., the rain-laden clouds or the solar 
rays) and the Soma juice, and how he opened the flood-gates of 
the Seven. Sindhns or rivers (Rig. I. 32. 12). It would thus 

appear that the first valorous deed, of Indra teas performed in the 
Land of the Seven. Rivers or Sapta-Sindhu, and it was there that 
Indra killed the fmt-horn of the Ahis. 

, Now, this legend about the killing of the first-born of the 
Ahis in Sapta-Sindhu, handed down to the Vedie bard from his 
remote ancestors, takes us back at once to the dim past that 
witnessed the first dawning of the Aryan mind to a sensible 
realization of the physical happenings iij the world of the primi¬ 
tive Aryan thinker who seemed to have grasped and unravelled, 
for the first time, the mystery of clouds and lightning and 

thunder and rain-fall. Verily, the distressing drought was the 


- This simile was probably suggested by the form of the lightuing which 

branched off at the end. Indra to ward off the blow had also to diffuse himself 
like a horse-tail. 



work of tlie wicked x4bi who absorbed the water of life ’’ in 
his eapaeioiis cloiid-bodj ; and verilj, it was the mighty Indra, 


the beneHcent deity, who took up his dreadPiil thmiderbolt to, 
wage war against the powerfal Ahi, and eontioued the struggle 
deftly and vigorously till he sueeeeded iu vanquishing and laying 
him low. It was a grand diseoveiw, probably the grandest to^ 
the primitive Aryan, opening up, as it did, a magnifieeut vista 
of thought and moral visions that w^ent on widening in scope 
and grandeur with the progress of time. The discovery of the' 
Ahi and Indra must have been sinu.iltaneous. and the Ahi whom 
Indra was first seen to slay necessarily became the first-born of 
the Alm^ who however a|)peared, year after year, by a mysterious 
process of resuscitation. But it was enough that he was slain for 
the time being, and the imprisoned waters released and the herd 
of cows, in the shape of the clouds (or the obstructed solar rays) 
set free and won back by the mighty Indra, and the bright Sun 
and the beautiful Dawn, and the bright blue sky freed from his 
trammels to gladden men’s hearts again. It was a most wonder¬ 
ful, glorious and beneficent deed tliat the great Indra performed 
for the benefit of the world, wdiieh deserved to be sung in 
joyous strains, and handed down to posterity to be sung for all 
time to come. And so was it sung in hymns, which were handed 
down from generation to generation, clothed in new and felici¬ 
tous language as suited the taste and needs of ever-changing 
time,—-a fact which one of the greatest bards of the Rig-Veda' 
joyously proclaimed in the following beautiful verse which, for 
its naive simplicity and wealth of truth, possesses an intrinsic 
value of its own, not generally appreciated or recognised 

' (0 Indra), the hymn, chanted long before (the rise of the 

Sun)j that awakens (thee) by being sung at sacrifices, is old and 
has come down to us from our ancestors, clothed in „ white and 
graceful robes.t’ (Rig. III. 39. 2.) 


« Rig. III. 39. 2:— 
ftWT fl: II 
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■ We need not at all wonder at the faefc that this beneficent 
deed of the great Indra, together with the otlier valiant deeds that 
he performed for the good of the earlj Aryans who were strug¬ 
gling, through a mysterious impulse, towards light, should have 
made a deep and abiding impression on their mind, and raised 
Indra in their estimation to the first place in the hierarchy of 
their gods. The ancient bards felt such a great enthusiasm for 


this all-powerful Deya as to make tliem his ardent votaries and 
ascribe to him the position of the Creator, who created the Sun 
and the Dawn, expanded and upheld the star-bespangled heavens, 
protected and sustained the animal and vegetable kingdoms by 
pouring down timely rains, made the agitated earth firm, kept 
the moving mountains in position, cut paths for the seven rivers 
to flow down into the sea, killed Vritra, the demon of drought. 


which earned for him the designation of Fritrahan, gave the 
Aryans land to live in, extirpated the xVryan - non-believers, and 
unmannerly and half-savage nomads from vSapta-Sindhu, and 
helped his votaries to vanquish their enemies. All these glorious 
deeds were attributed to Indra, and the Aryans knew of no 
higher or more powerful deity than him. No wonder, therefore, 
that the worship ot* the other Gods were subordinated to his 
worship ; and the ancient Aryans, in return for all his good and 
kindly acts, instituted the sacrifice at which they offered 
him a special preparation of the Soina juice, the invigorating 
drink that made him strong and hilarious, and that he shared 
with all the other Devas who helped him in his work. The 
Soma cult was as old as the worship of Indra, nay, even older. 


—inasmuch as itr is said that as soon as Indra was born of 
Aditi, be felt a strong craving for the Soma juice before he even 
thought of sucking his motherbs breast (dlig. III. 48. 2). If 
we fully realized the high es Li mat ion in which Indra was held 
by the ancient Aryans, we should not be at all surprised to come 
across such sentiments about him as the Vedic bards delighted to 
indulge in, yA., '' There can be no world without the great 
Indra 26. 2), and neither tlie heavens nor hundreds 

of earth can measure the greatness of Indra, nor a thousand 
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suns reveal him (Rig. VIII, 70. 5). In faet^ he was regarded 
as the first and foremost Deity, the first-born among the Devas, 
and the most powerful in heaven and earth (Rig. VIII. 6. 41). 
It was this great Indra whose first great exploit was the killing 
of Vritra, the first-born of the Ahis, and this great and renowned 
exploit was performed in the Land of Hapla-Sindhu and was 
first witnessed in the region watered by the Sarasvati, as we 
shall presently see. The great antiquity of Indra-worship, 
coupled with the fact that Indra first performed his heroic deeds 
ill Sapta-Sindhu, goes to prove the antiquity of the Rig-Veda, 
and of the Aryans who lived in the land. 

2. I have already said that the region between the Indus and 
the Sarasvati was regarded as the God-fashioned birth-place of 
the Aryans {Devalcrita Yoni), and the strip of eountry between 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati looked ^ipon even in later times 
as the ^^God-created land {D(manirnilia We have 

also seen that the Sarasvati was described as the best of 

f 

mothers, the best of rivers, and the best of all goddesses.’’ The 
ancient Aryans loved to cling to her valley, as a child loves to 
cling to its mother’s breast, and many were the prayers offered 
to her that they might not have to go far away from her 
banks (Rig. VI. 61. 14). Now this attitiido ol the ancient 
Aryans towaids this sacred stream and the rettion watered 
by her, touching as it is to a degree, bespeaks a genuine 
love for her, as can only be felt for oiie’-s motherland, and 
not for any land of one’s adoption. Her great antiquity is 
also proved by the fact that it was in her region that the 
first-born Ahi or Vritra was seen by the iiarly Aryan Rishiit 
to be killed by Indra, which fact earned for her the name of 
Vritraghni (or killer of Vritra), and made her share with Indra 
the gbry of the deed and the appellation (Rig. VI. 61. 7). In 
Rik 3 of the same Sukta, she has been praised for having 
killed the detractors of the Devas, and the wily sou of Vrishaya, 
i.e., Vritra. In the same Rik, she has also been praised, like 
Indra, foj- having provided lands to the Aryans. These deeds of 
the Sarasvati were identical with those of the great Indra, and 
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we shall not be wrong, i£ we hold that they were performed in 
the region watered by her. 

Sarasvati in the Rig-Veda is the name of not only the river 


and of the region watered by her, but also of Agni or the sacri¬ 
ficial Fire. The Fire, first kindled in the region of the Sarasvati, 


was called by that name. Another name of the sacrificial Fire 
is Bhdrati, derived from the name of the land inhabited by the 
Bharatas, a renowned clan of the ancient sacrifice-loving Aryans, 


who afterwards became so advanced and powerful as to give 
their name to the whole country which has since been called 
Bhdratavarsha. A third name of Agni is 114, derived from the 
region in which the great Manu performed his penances and 
sacrifices, and which, accordingly, came to be regarded as his 


spiritual preceptress (Rig. I. 81. 11). Ud has been described as 
the daughter of Daksha, one of the Creators in the Vedie 
Pantheon, and identified with a region which is one of the best 
regions known to the ancient Aryans (Rig. III. 23. -I). It 
would thus appear that these sacrificial Fires were called after 
the names of the regions in which they had been first kindled. 
114, Bliftrati, and Sarasvati must have been contiguous regions, as 
the three Fires, called after their names, have invariably been 
mentioned together in the Rig-Veda, and the sacrificial Fire, 114, 
invoked to burn auspiciously in the homes of the Aryans Jiving 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, and the Apay4,, 
and to bring as much prosperity to them as to the Aryans 
living in 114 (Rig. HI. 23. 4). The very fact that 114 derived 
her name from the daughter of Daksha Prajfipati, one of the 
Creators, and was regarded as the spiritual preceptress of the 
great Manu, the semi-divine being who is said to be presiding 
over the destinies of the human race, points to its vast antiquity. 
So is proved the vast antiquity of the region between the Sarasvati 
and the Drishadvati, which has been described as BmJmdvarta 
in the Manu Samhita (II. 1 7), and is still regarded as the most 
sacred spot in all India. AVith regard to this spot, says Muir : 

" And even to the north of the Vindhya, we find the country 
distributed into several tracts, more or less holy, according to 
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their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying 'on' "the 
bank o£ the river Sarasvati. First tlieip, we have this small 
region itself, Brahndiarta. This name may signify (/) either 
the region of Brahma, the Creator, in which ease it may have 
been regarded as, in some peeiiHar sense, the abode of the God, 

])omhly the scene of creation or, (n) the region of devotion or 
the Vedas (Brahma), and then it will denote rather the country 
which was sanctified by the performance of holy rites, and the 
study of sacred literature. 

The word Jrydrarta defined by Manu in verse *2^2 of 
Chapter II of the Manu Samhita, has been explained by the com¬ 
mentator Kulluka Vatta, as the land in which tlw Aryas or 
Aryans are born again and againd^" From this analogy, the 
word JJraJimdvarta may be explained to mean the region wliere 
Brahm^, the Creator, appears again and again at the time of a 
fresh creation after the final disintegration of the world at the 
end of a cycle. Or, if the word, Brahma means the Vedas, it 
may indicate the region where the Vedas were first revealed or 
produced, and will be revealed and ]:)roduced ngain and again at 
the end oi Kalpas. Whatever may be the meaning of the word, 
it is significant as pointing to the belief of the ancient Aryans 
that, they were autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu and were not 
colonists from another countrv, and this belief is corroborated 
by the Kig-Vedie evidence about the antiquity of the region, 
which has been discussed above. 

There is some indication in the f^^atapallia Bnihmana of 
the situation of the region named I la. There it has been 
stated that Manu at the time of the great Deluge sailed in his 
ship northward from the shores of the Southern Ocean, and his 
bark having been stranded on the “ Northern Mountain, 
the Himalaya, he disembarked and landed on firm ground on 
the mountain. Here he met a beautiful damstd, named IHt, 
who described herself as his daughter. It is very probable that 


” Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, pp. 4CH0.4O1, Ed. 
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this was the region called,Ila in,the Rig-Yeda, and if our sur¬ 
mise be correct, it was situated over the Himalaya and regarded 
as one of the best countries, known to tlie ancient Arvans.^ 
The regions, watered by the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, and the 
Apay& were on the plains of Sapta-Sindhu, spread out at the 

foot of the Himalaya. As Mann’s bark was stranded on a 

«• 

mountain-peak in the region of IIS., which is pointed out in 
Kashmir, we can identify the former with the latter. And 
this supposition is strengthened by the extremely cold climate 
that prevailed in IIS, as suggested by the fact that the year was 
called Hiwa in that region.^ In Rig, X. 62. 9. the region 
where Mann lived has been described to be as elevated as' the 
heavens, which also points to its situation on the HimSIaya. 
This also goes to prove that the happy valley' of Kashmir as 
well as the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were, in ancient times, 
peopled by the Aryans. It will be interesting to note here that 
“Adelung, the father of Comj)arative Philology, who died 
in 1806, placed the cradle of mankind in the valley of 
Kashmir, which he identified with Paradise.”^ Whether 
Kashmir was the cradle or Paradise of mankind or not, it can 
be confidently asserted that this beautiful mountainous country 
and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were the cradle of the Aryan 

race. < 

3. The early institution of the Soma sacrifice, and its 
existence from time immemorial in the Indo-Aryan community 
also furnish an evidence of the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu 
and of Aryan culture. The Soma cult is, as I have already 
said, as old as the cult of ladra-worship, for the Soma sacrifice 
was mainly performed for propitiating Indra, and strengthening 
him in his daily and annual fight with Vritra. It was an 
institution peculiar to the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, and distin- 
o*uished them from all other branches of the Aryan race, who 

» Eig. III. 23. 4 ^ ^ ^ 'WPTI 

« Eig.'II. 1.11 I 

^" l?aylor*s Origin of the Aryns, p. 9. 
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either on account of their disbelief in Indra, or from the diffi¬ 
culty in procuring the genuine Soma plant in any country 
other than Sapta-Sindhu or the Himalayaj did not take to the 
sacrifice, or discontinued it, when they left the country. The 
ancient Parsis or Iranians hated Indra and his worship on 
doctrinal grounds, because they did not like to give precedence 
to any deity over Fire and the Sun. Hence, there was a reli¬ 
gious schism in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which divided the Aryan 
community into two hostile parties, and was attended with such 
bitterness of feeling and mutual hatred and recrimination as to 
lead to a long and bloody warfare which terminated only with 
the ultimate expulsion of the Parsi branch from Sapta-Sindhu. 
Indra was regarded by them as the enemy of mankind, and the 
chief of the powers of evil, in fact as an Asiim in the sinister 
sense used in later Vedic parlance, the ecyuivalent Parsi 
word being The Parsis, when they lived in Sapta- 

Sindhu, were addicted to the Soma drink, like their brethren, 
the Vedic Aryans, and made offerings of it- to the (xod-s ; but 
after their expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu, they strongly condemn¬ 
ed the Eomia (Soma) sacrifice, and purged it out of their 
rituals. Later on, however, they were compelled to revive it in 
some shape even in the country of their sojourn and adoption 
in deference to the clamour of a certain section who had a 
strong predilection for the drink. » The High Priests,” accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Haug, “ seem to have tried to conciliate the men 
of the old party, who were unwilling to leave the ancient jx)ly- 
theistie religion, and their time-hallowed rites and ceremonies. 
The old sacrifices were reformed and adapted to the more 
civilized mode of life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma 
beverage was replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating 
drink prepared from another plant, together with the branches 
of the pomegranate tree, and without any process of fermenta¬ 
tion ; but the name in the Iranian form, Haoma, remained, 
and some of the ceremonies also.” ‘ * Dr. Windisehmann 


EdVem'’' Elision of the PawwsT pp. 219 ’ 
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has observed: The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to 

Yima, that is, to the commencement of Iranian civilisation, and 
in fact is declared to be the cause of that happy period. The 
Rig-Veda also refers to the high antiquity of the Soma worship 
when it says of Soma (I. 91. 1), ^By thy guidance, 0 brilliant 
(Soma), our courageous fathers have obtained treasures among 
the Gods.’ ” ^ Mr. Whitney also says : The high anti¬ 
quity of the cultus is attested by the references to it found 
occurring in the Persian Jvesia;’^ and Mr. Z. A. Ragozin 
says : And like the Fire-worship, the Soma cult takes us back 
to the so-called Indo-Aryan period, the time before the 'separa¬ 
tion of the two great sister races, for we have seen Soma, under 
the name of Haoma, play exactly the same part in the worship 
and sacrifices of the Iranian followers of the Avesta. Indeed, 
we probably trace here one of the very few relies of even an 
earlier time—that of the undivided Aryan, as it is sometimes 

called, ‘the Proto-Aryan’ period. For,-.the Avesta bears 

evident traces of the use of the Haoma at the sacrifices, being 
a concession made by Zarathustra to old established custom, 
not without subjecting it to a reforming and purifying 
process.^ ^ Lastly, Mr. B. G. Tilak says: “ That • the 

Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply proved 
by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures; and whatever 
doubt we may have regarding Soma in the Indo-European 
period, as the word is not found in the European languages, the 
system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back to the primeval 
age* Of tliis sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, at any 
rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, since it forms 
the main feature of the ritual of the Rig-Veda and a whole 
Mandala of 114 hymns in the Rig-Veda is dedicated to; the 

praise of Soma. ” ^ ^ ' ■ 



Dissertation of the Soma Worship of the Arians, 

The Journal of the American Oriental Societyy III, p. 300. 
Ragozin’s Vedio Indiaypp* 

Tilals’s .irctic Koine in the Vedas, pp, 205-06* 
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Thus, it' would appear that the cult of the Soma sacrifice 
was the oldest in Sapta-Sindhu. A drink was prepared from 
the fermented juice of the Soma plant, mixed with sugar, honey 
and milk, which had a cheering and invigorating, if not quite 
intoxicating effect on the drinkers, and was offered as oblation 
to'Indra, and drunk by his worshippers. But this plant—the 
genuine Soma plant, and not its spurious substitute among the 
ancient Parsis, was nowhere obtainable except a peak of the 
Himalaya and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the 
Indus (Rig. IX. 61. 7), and of Lake (^aryan^vat in Kurukshetra 
(-Rig; IX. 113; 1). The plant, brought from the Himalaya, 
however, was the best of its kind and was very much sought 
for by the sacrificers (Rig. IX. 82. 3). It used to grow on the 
Mnjavat mountain which was a peak of the Himalaya, and f rom 
the place of its growth, it received the appellation of Manjavata 
(Rig. X. 34. 1).^« 

The Soma has been described in the Rig-Veda as “ the 
oldest” {pratncmity IX. 42. 4) anterior to all sacrifices” 
{Yobjnmyw pnmyahj IX. 2. 10) the very essence and spirit of 
sacrifice ” {Yajnasya dimd, IX. 2. 10 and IX. 6. 8), the favourite 
drink of the gods from the ancient times ” {divah piyusani pur^ 
oyum, IX. 110. 8), “the father of Indra ” (Rig. IX. 96. 5) and 
the father of all the gods ” {Pild devatdndm^ IX. 88« 10). All 
these descriptions of the Soma point to its hoary antiquity, as 
also the antiquity of the land that produced it, and of the 
people that first used it in sacrifice. 

That it was used in sacrifice by the ancestors of the Rig- 
Pklm is proved by various rih, two of which are quoted 
below: “ Our ancient ancestors, the Vasisthas, who were fond of 
drinking the Soma juice, performed the Soma sacrifice according 
to established rites ” (Rig. X. 15. 8). 


C/. the (XIV. 8. 1) : 

fjK 5TTU qlu: I 

Also Niruhta: 
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“Our ancestors, the Angirases, the Atharvans, and the 
Bhrigus have just come (to this sacrifice) and they are entitled 
to share the Soma drink with us ” (Rig. X. 14. 6). 

It should be borne in mind that these early ancestors had 
initiated the institution of sacrifice by producing Eire (Rig. I. 
31. 10 ,• I. 71. 3 j X. 21. 4 ; and X. 92. 10). As they were the 
earliest sacrifieers, and probably also initiated the Soma sacri¬ 
fice, their spirits were invoked at the time of holding a sacrifice, 
and they were asked to share the Soma drink with their descent 
dants. 

I will conclude this subject of the Soma sacrifice by quoting 
the following words from Ragozin’s Fedic India : 

“ The Soma used in India certainly grew on mountains, 
probably in the HimS,layan highlands of Kashnoir. It is certain 
that Aryan tribes dwelt in this land of tall summits and deep 
valleys in very early times—probably earlier them that when 
the Rig-hymns toere ordered and collected, or thealready com¬ 
plicated official ritual tohich they mostly embody was rigidly 
instituted. Prom numerous indications scattered through 
the hymns, it appears probable that this was the earliest seat 
of the Soma worship known to the Aryan Hindus, whence it 
may have spread geographically with the race itself, and that 
as the plant did not groio in the lower and hotter regions, the 
aridity of some parts disagreeing with it as much as the 
steam-laden sultriness of others, they continued to get ^ from 
the mountains ’ the immense quantities needed for the consump¬ 
tion of the gradually widening and increasing Aryan settle¬ 
ments. A regular trade was carried on with Soma plant, and 
the traders belonged to mountain tribes who were not Aryan, 
and, therefore irreverently handled their sacred ware like any 
other merchandise, bargaining and haggling over it. This is evi¬ 
dently the reason why Soma traders were considered a contemp¬ 
tible class ; so much so that, when customs hardened into laws, 
they were included in the list, comprising criminals of all 
sorts, breakers of caste and other social laws, followers of low 
professions, as usurers, actors, etc.—of those who are forbidden 
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to pollute sacrifices bj their presence. To an Aryan Hindu^ 
the man who owned the Soma and did not press it was a 
hopeless reprobate. In fact; he divided mankind into 
^ pressers ' and ^ not pressers/ the latter word being synonymous 
with ^enemy ’ and ^godless barbarians.’ They were probably 
itinerant traders, and the bargain was concluded aceordino' to 
a strictly prescribed ceremonial, the details of which seem 
singularly absurd and grotesque, until one learns that they had 
a symbolical meaning. The price (probably for a o’iven 
quantity, though that is not mentioned) is a cow light-colored 
or, more precisely, reddish-brown, with light-brown eyes, in 
allusion to the ruddy or ^golden’ color of the plant—which 
must not be tied, nor pulled by the ear—A <?., not handled 
roughly.”^ ^ 

With regard to the traders of the Soma plant, whom 
Ragozin calls non-Aryans, it should be stated here that the 
Eig-Veda mentions of the Soma plant having been brought by 
the falcon ((^yena). The falcon was also called Gamda or 
Suparna^ the golden-winged king-bird of prey. But there is 
also mention of a JR.ishi or sage of the name of (^yena whose 
son was Suparna. We shall see later on that there were 
nomadic and non-sacrificing Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, 
who were described by the derisive terms of Jjircls and Sarpa.% 
i, (?., serpents, on account of their constant habit of movins* 

- o 

from place to place and living in a semi-barbarous condition. 
The traders of the Soma plant belonged to this class and were 
hated by the sserifice-loving Aryans for their ungodly and 
un-Aryan way^s. It is, therefore, wrong to call them non- 
3^ ns, as Ragozin has done. Sapta-Sindhu was not access¬ 
ible to any non-Aryan tribes in those ancient times, and was 
inhabited by the purely Aryan race, among whom there were 
classes, both cultured and imeultured, and the traders of the 
boma plant belonged to the latter class. And this is probably 
the reason why (^yena and Suparna have been described ais 


^ ^ Vedic Indiciy pp, 170-171. 
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Riskis, or the Sage-leaders of these nomadic and uncultured 
Aryan tribes. 

To sum up the internal evidences of the Rig-Veda, dealt 
with in this and the previous chapter: 'We have seen (1) 
that there were four seas round about Sapta-Sindhu, a fact 
which is confirmed by the geological evidence about the 
existence of those seas in ancient times j (2} that the region 
between the Sarasvati and the Itidus was regarded as the 
God-created birth-place of all life ; (3) that the”total absence 
of the mention of the Deluge in the Rig-Veda proves the period 
of the composition of the hymns to be antei-ior to that event; 
(4) that this event took place sometime before the composition 
of the Athaiva-Veda in which it has been referred to y (5) 
that the frequent references in the Rig-Veda lo seismic dis¬ 
turbances of great intensity, and the depression of high 
grounds, and the elevation of mountains point to the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, which takes us back to Pliocene times 
when such occurrences were common ; (6) that if some of the 
later hymns of the Rig-Veda be proved to have been composed 
about 5000 B. C., the beginnings of Aryan life must be traced 
back to several thousand years more ; (7) that Indra was one of 
the oldest Gods of the Aryans, to whom was ascribed the volcanic 
action resulting in the tossing up of mountains, the depression 
of high grounds and the carving out of paths for the Indus 
and the other rivers, which carries us back to the bes’innino* of 
human life on this globe ; (8) that it was in Sapta-Sindhu that 
the first great exploit of Indra, viz., the killing of Vritra was 
performed, and the region where this act was first witnessed 
was that watered by the Sarasvati, which earned both for her 
and Indra the appellation of ‘'the Killer of Vritra'”*; (9) that 
the region of 114 which was as old as that of the Sarasvati 
was situated high up in the Him41aya, probably in Kashmir, 
and was the country where Daksha Praj4pati, one of the 
Creators, and Manu, the leader of the Aryan race, lived ; and 
(10) that the Soma sacrifice was admittedly the oldest sacrifice 
among the Aryans and the genuine Soma plant grew nowhere 
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else excepting the Himalaya and Sapta-Sindhu. All these 
evidences unmistakably point to the vast antiquity of the Rio- 
Veda and of Sapta-Sindhu, and go to prove that the Aryans 
were autochthonous, and did not settle there as colonists from 
anjr country. This conclusion is confirmed by the followino' 
observations made by Muir, the eminent Sanskrit Scholar 
“ I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, so far 
as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most 

ancient, contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign 
origin of the Indians.” 



CHAPTER V 


Description of the Land and the Rivers of Sapta^Sindhu, and its Danna^ 

Flora and Minerals 

Having* established the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu and 
of the Aryans in that land, we will now turn to a description 
of the outlines of the land, and of its rivers, and an account 
of its Fauna, Flora and Minerals as found in the Rig-Veda. 
We have already said that Sapta-Sindhu had four seas on its 
four boundaries, excepting on the north-west where it had 
direct connection with Persia, and thr )ugh it, with Western Asia. 
On the north were the Him^lyaii range, and the Asiatic 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, extending northwards from the 
borders of Turkistan and westward as far as the Black Sea. 
On the west were the Sulaiman Ranges and a strip of sea below 
them which ran up the present province of Sindh as an arm 
of the Arabian Sea. On the north-west was GS-ndhA,ra which 
is identified with modern Afghanistan, which also was peopled 
by Aryan colonists. On the east, was a sea, at places three 
miles deep, near the foot of the Himalaya, stretching from the 
east coast of Sapta-Sindhu up to Assam. On the south, was 
the Rajputana Sea, stretching as far south as the Aravalli Range, 
and connected with the Arabian Sea on the west through the 
Gulf of Cutch, and with the Eastern Sea occupying the Gangetie 
trough on the north-east, by probably a shallow strait, below 
modern Delhi. North-east Rajputana is full of hills and rocks 
which form a continuation of the Aravalli range terminating 
at the Ridge near Delhi, but probably extending under the 
alluvium, as Oldham surmises,^ across the Gangetie trough 
till the range impinges on the Himalaya. This, then, 
probably marked the eastern coasc-line of Sapta-Sindhu, 

^ Memoirs on the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XHI., P. 2, p. 97. 
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below which was the Eastern Sea receiving the waters of 
the Ganges and the Yamuna and the other rivers on the 
eastern slope of the Himalaya. Prom this it would appear 
that they were not large rivers in those days. “ The 

termination of the (Aravalli) range to the north wards... is solely 
due to a gradual lowering of the general elevation, which has 
allowed the alluvium to invade the valleys to a greater and 
greater extent, leaving the higher peaks standing out as rocky 
inliers in the alluvium, till the range finally disappears in the 
last exposure of rock at Delhi.”‘^ At the time when the 

Rig-Veda was composed, the sands on the northern coast of the 
R4jputfi,na Sea used probably to be drifted up inland by the 
strong wind that blew continually from the south and south¬ 
west. These sands covered up a large portion of the southern 
coast of Sapta-Sindhu, converting much of it into arid desert, 
and probably helping to gradually choke up the mouth of the 
Sarasvati which, on account of the force of its current in those 
daj’s, as we shall presently see, did her best to sweep them back 
again into the sea. It was like a perpetual struggle between 
the waters of the Sarasvati and the sands on the sea-beach : 
but with the ultimate disappearance of the Eastern and the 
RajputSna Seas, and the upheaval or gradual filling up of their 
beds with sand and alluvium, the rainfall became markedly 
scanty in Sapta-Sindhu, and the Sarasvati gradually lost her 
strength till she was reduced to the insignificant river that she 
is at present, and her month completely choked up by the ever- 
increasing sand-drifts blown from the desfei-t. This event, 
however, took place long after the age of the Rig-Veda. During 
Rig-Yedic times, the Sarasvati was a large and magnificent 
stream which, in spite of the sand-drifts, meandered Ihronih 
the desert till she reached the R^jput^nS Sea. Even then, there 
was a large strip of desert in the southern portion of Sapfa- 
Sindhu, of which frequent mention is made in the Rig-Veda. 
(Rig. IX. 79. S ; HI. 45.1 ; X. 63. 15). 


O 
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Long after the R4jput4na Sea had become firm land, it 
“was too arid for general habitations^ as the rain-fall was 
very scanty ; and this is proved by the anthropological fact 
of “ the great rarity of weapons of the stone age in R^jput^n^ 
as compared with other parts of India.’^^ It can be safely 
inferred that R4jput^n& was a sea long after the stone age 
had commenced in Southern India and that the Rig-Veda was 
composed during that age. 

We have already mentioned three of the principal sub- 
divisions of Sapta-Sindhu, viz,y (1) Sarasvati, the region watered 
probably by the upper course of the river ; (^) Bhiirati, the 
region watered by its lower course and inhabited by the 
Bharatas, under the spiritual guidance of ViQv^mitra, and (3) 
114, situated in the Himalayan valley of Kashmir. Besides 
these three important sub-divisions, there were two more, one 
inhabited by the Tritsus, somewhere to the east of P4rushni, 
under the spiritual leadership of the Vasisthas, and the other 
on the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus. In addition to these 
principal sub-divisions inhabited by the five principal clans of 
the Aryans, among whom, besides the Bharatas and the 
Tritsus, were included the Anus, the Druhyus, and the Turbo 5 es 
or the Yadus, who were called by the name of Pancfmjanas (or 
Fiye Tribes), there were many other parts of Sapta-Sindhu, 
probably the different fertile regions known in modern times 
as the Doabs,^ which were occupied by other Aryan tribes, 
nonetheless important than the Panchajanas, the Purus 
and the Chedis. Watered by a number of rivers, the alluvial 
plains of Sapta-Sindhu were naturally very fertile, and produced 
a variety of bumper crops like barley, millets and rice which 
formed the staple food of the ancient Aryans. These fertile 
plains also afforded rich pastures to the cattle which the ancient 
Aryans valued as wealth and possessed in large numbers. 


^ MoTnoivs of tho Qoologiccil SuTvoy of Indicif Vol. XLV, P. 1, p. 103. 

^ Voah literally means the region between two rivers (Do = two and at 
or ap=water). 

9 
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The Indus or the Sindhu has its source in the region to the 
west of mount Kail^sa on the northern slopes of the Himillaya. 
It “ first follows in a westernly direction the great rock-gorge 
which runs with a depth of ten thousand feet between the 
parallel mountain chains of the Karakoram (Muz-Tagh) and 
the Himalaya. After breaking through the Hindukush moun¬ 
tains in a narrow bed, it flows in a southernlv direction from 
the point where, not far from the city of At took, at the west 
of the flowery vale of Kashmir, its waters are increased by the 
Kabul river.^ The western tributaries of the Sindhu are 
thus mentioned in the Kig-Veda:— 

First thou goest united with the Trishtama on this 
journey, with the Susartu, the Rasa, and the ^veti, O Sindhu, 
with the Kubh4 (Kophen, Kabul river) to the Gomoti (Gomal), 
with the Mehtnu to the Krumu (Kurilm)—with whom thou 
proceedest together.’' The eastern tributaries of the Sindhu 
are mentioned in the Rig-Veda as follow:—' The Qatadru 
(Sutlej), the P4rushni (Mvati or RAvi), the Asikni (Clienub) 
united with the MarutbridhA, (probably the lower course of 
the Chenub), the VitastA (Jhelum) and the ArjikiyA (VipAc;a 
or Beas) which is a tributary to the Sutlej. According to 
YAska, the SusomA is the Indus. But it is diflicult to correctly 
identify some of the names with the present tributaries, 
the MarutbridhA, the ArjikiyA or the SusomA. Tlie gatadni 
(Sutlej) flows directly into the Indus united with the waters 
of four other rivers, the Vipa(;A (Beas), the FArushni 

(Ravi), the Asikni (Chenub) and the VitastA (Jhelum). But 
the last three have not united at one point. First are 
united^ the A^itastA (Jhelum) and the Asikni (Chenub), 
and they iiin theii combined course for a long distance, 
bably under the name of Marutbridh4. which is again united 
with the P4rushni (Ravi). The combined waters of these 


■' ffise. MUt. of the World, Vol, 11. 

Big. X. 76. 6 (Maxmiiller’g Translation) 
' Rig. X. 7.6, 5, 
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three rivers run again a long distance, till they are united 
with the (^atadru which falls into the Sindhu. These five 
rivers togetlier with the Sindhu itself make up six large 
rivers, the seventh river being the Sarasvati united with the 
Drishadvati. These seven lai'ge rivers gave its name to the 
country which was called Sapta-Sindhavah i, e./the land of 
the seven rivers. 

The present name of the Drishadvati is Ghaggar. But the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, as we have already said, are not 
now great rivers. The Sarasvati is represented by a channel 
or channels, occupying the position of the ancient much-praised 
stream, but now nearly dry for a great part of the yeai\ The 
present condition of the Drishadvati or the Gbaggar is similar 
to that of the Sarasvati. They, as well as the M^rkanda and 
the Chitung, rise from the lower hills of Sirmur, and are 
violent torrents during the rains, though nearly dry at other 

times. . i 

The river ApayH has been mentioned with the Sarasvati 

and the Drishadvati in the Rig-Veda (III. 26. 4). Probably the 
Apay4 can be identified with either the Milrkanda or the 

Chitung. . 

The Ganges and the Yamuna have been mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda (X. 75. 5) with the Sindhu and its tributaries, and 
the Sarasvati. But they are not included in the computation 
of the seven rivers that gave the country its name. The 
Ganges became the .most sacred river in India in post-lTedic 
times after the Sarasvati had lost its importance, but neither 
it nor the Yamunfi has been given any prominence in the Rig-Veda 
in which both occupy subordinate places. No separate hymn 
has been composed in tbeir praise, as has been done in the case 
of the Sindhu and the Sarasvati. They have been invoked 
along with the other rivers to share a general praise of the 
rivers of Sapta-Sindhu. This shows that the Ganges and the 
Yamuna were not regarded as important streams in Rig-Vedie 
times, probably because their courses were short, and their 
banks were not so eagerly sought for habitation by the ancient 
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Aryans on account of their proximity to the Eastern Sea. 
The banks of the Yamuna, however, afforded excellent pastures 
to the cattle, as these latter are praised for their milk. 
(Rig. V. 52. 10.) 

Besides these rivers, mention of the following rivers is 
found in the Rig-Veda, »«>., the Cvetaw^vari river (VIII. 36. 
18), the (^iksha (I. 104. 3), the Anjasi, the Kuli^i and the 
Virapatni (1. 104. 3), the Sarayu (Rig. X. 64. 9) which was 
not the well-known river of Kosala of post-Vedie times, and 
the Adin4 (Rig. VII. 18. 8). It is very difficult to identify 
most of these rivers with any present rivers; but it is surmised 
that the ^vetawdvari might be the Cveti or the Swat river, 
a tributary of the Indus ; and the others might be identified 
with some of the streams, now insignificant, that flow through 
the Punjab. 

The Sindbu has been praised in the Rig-Veda in the follow¬ 
ing verses (X. 7 5) ;— 

“ The Sindhu is the best of all rivers. 

“ O Sindhu, when thou first didst rush towards the 
region that supplies food, Varuna cut various paths for thee. 

Thou flowest through elevated regions and boldest the highest 
place over all running streams. 

“ The roar of the Sindhu rises up from the earth, and fills 

the heaven. She is flowing with great speed, and her appear¬ 
ance is refulgent. 

“ The sound of her waters gives one the impression of rain 
falling in thundering torrents. Here comes the Sindhu like a 
bellowing bull. 

“ O Sindhu, as mileh-eows run to their calves with udders 
full of milk, so the other rivers are coming to thee ■ with 
lowing sounds, carrying waters from all sides. As a king 

starts on a military expedition, followed by his army, so thou 

ait advancing, accompanied by two different sets of streams. 

Thou art wending thy way with these rivers, riding in the 
same chariot. ' 
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uneoiiqiierable Siodhu is ruuDing straight. Her 
colour is white aud bright, and she is great. Her waters are 
llowiiig with great velocity, and flooding all the four directions. 
Of all moving objects, none possesses such great speed as she. 
She is an object of admiration like a mare, and her shape is 
symmetrical like that of a robust woman. 

The Sindhu has perpetual youth and is beautiful. She 
has horses of the very best breed, excellent chariots and 
excellent cloths. She has been nicely decorated and has vast 
stores of food, and very large quantities of wool. Her banks 
are covered with grass^ and sweet-smelling flowers, full 

of honey.” 

The above beautiful and graphic description of the Sindhu 
in a hymn, composed thousands of years ago, is as faithful 
to-day as it was in that remote age. For, she is still the grand 
and majestic river that she was in ancient times, when the 
vastness of her expanse, the velocity of her currents, the fertile 
valley through which she flowed, and the wealth and plenty 
that she brought to the ancient Aryans by the rich agricul¬ 
tural and industrial products on her banks made such a deep 
impression on the mind of the Vedic bard. The province of 
Sindhu or Sindh even now produces excellent breeds of horses. 
The cloths manufactured there were known by the name of 
Sindhu, and were of such fine texture as to have created a 
demand for them not only in Sapta-Sindhu but also in far- 
off countries like Babylonia and Assyria even in much later 
times.^ The woolen fabrics of tbe Punjab and Kashmir, 
which even now elicit the admiration and praise of the civilized 
world, were famous also in Rig-Vedic times. The fertile 
valley of the Indus produced such abundant crops as to justify 
the Vedic bard in calling it a granary of the river. The above 
description of the Sindhu undoubtedly gives us a vivid picture 

^ “The old Babylonian name for muslin was e,, tbe stuff 

was simply called by the name of tbe country wbicb exported it.” Ragozin^s 
Vedic India, p. me, ' 
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of agrieultural and industrial activities and prosperity of the 
ancient Aryans in those very early times, In fact, it seems to me 
as if the Sindhu represented and was the emblem of Action 
which made the Aryans a great and powerful people, when 
the rest of the world was “wrapped up in winter sleep,” iust 
as much as the Sarasvati represented and was the emblem of the 
mental, moral and spiritual culture that made them a highly 
civilized nation. The banks of the Sarasvati were the scene of 
Contemplation, where sacrifices were performed and the bards 
indulged even then in the highest speculations regarding the soul 
{Atma) and the universal spirit {Faramdtmd) that permeates and 
underlies all things, and tried to solve the riddle of life. The 
Spiritual Contemplation of the people was combined with 
Action which was.directed towards the improvement of material 
prosperity, not divorced from spiritual culture, but wedded to 

and dominated by it. It was this happy combination of Spirit 

and Matter that helped to make the ancient Aryans a great and 
glorious people. 

Let us now turn to the beautiful verses composed in praise 
of the Sarasvati 

“ May Sarasvati, the purifier, the giver of food, the bestower 

of wealth in the shape of sacrificial fruits, seek viands in our 
sacrificial rite. ■ 

“ Sarasvati, the iuspirer of truthful word, the instructress ' 6f 

the right-minded, has accepted oiir sacrifice. 

“ Sarasvati makes manifest by her deeds a huge rivei-, and 
generates all knowledge.” (Rig. I. 3. 10-12.) 

These verses are an unimpeachable testimony of the grateful 
acknowledgment by the ancient Aryans of the .facility that the 
Sarasvati afforded them to perform their sacrifices, and compose 
the mantras ot the Rig-Veda, that embodied, as it were, the 

truth that was revealed to the ancient seers. 

Read again the translation of the following -verses :— . 

“ Sarasvati, appearing in the form of this river, ;has been 
breaking, with-her strong and swift waves, the high.elevation, 
of the hills, like those who dig up for roots. Let us offer our 
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service to her who breaks both her banks, and propitiate her by 
means of hymns and sacrifices for our own protection. 

Sarasvati, thou hast destroyed the detractors of the Gods, 
and killed the wily and all-pervading son of Vrishaya. O Goddess 
Sarasvati, rich in food-stores, thou hast given lands to men, and 
caused rains to fall for their benefit. 

O thou food-supplying Goddess Sarasvati, dost thou protect 
us from harm at the time of war, and grant us, like PushS-n, 
enjoyable wealth. 

The dreaded Sarasvati, is seated on a golden chariot 
and destroys our enemies, covets our beautff^l hymns 

Her velocity is immeasurable, which overcomes all obstruc¬ 
tions, and makes a thundering sound while bringing waters. 

As the daily sojourning sun brings the days, so may 
Sarasvati, defeating our enemies, bring to us her other watery 
sisters. 

May our most beloved Sarasvati, who has seven riparian 
sisters, and was adored with hymns by the ancient Rishis, always 
deserve our praise. 

. ■’ 

May Sarasvati who has filled the earth and heavens with 

her brightness protect us from the attack of unbelievers and 
detractors. 

May Sarasvati be invoked by men in every battle—the 
seven-bodied Sarasvati who extends over the three worlds and 
is the benefactress of the five tribes. . . 

May Sarasvati deserve the praise of the learned hymn- 
makers—Sarasvati who is the most famous among her seven 
sisters by her greatness and valiant deeds, who has got the 
greatest velocity of all rivers, and is adorned with many 
excellent qualities on account of her superiority. 

Sarasvati, dost thou lead us on to immense wealth and 
not make us low. Dost thou not trouble us \vith excess of water, 
but accept our friendship and be welcome to our homes.' May 
we not be eompelled to go to any inferior place far away from 
thy banljs.” (Rig. VI. 61.) 
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“ May Sarasvati, Sarayu and Sindhu, the rivers that flow 
with huge waves, come here to protect us. They are like our 
mothers, supplying us with water. May they supply ns with 
water, tasteful like clarified butter, and sweet as honey” (Rio'. X 
64.9). 

“ Sarasvati is flowing with life-sustaining water and protects 
us like an iron citadel. She is extended like a (broad) thorough¬ 
fare, and proceeds in her glory, outstripping the other flowin 
streams. 


S 


“ The holiest of rivers, flowing from the mountains into the 
Sea, Sarasvati alone knows (the merits of sacrifice). It was 
she who gave Nahusha vast wealth and produced milk and 
butter for him. 

, “ May the fortunate Sarasvati be pleased to listen to our 
hymns, at this sacrifice. May the adorable Gods approach her 
with bent knees, who is rich in everlasting wealth and kind to 
her friends. 

“0 Sarasvati, we shall get wealth bestowed on us by thee, 
by offering thee these oblations, and humbling ourselves before 
thee. We shall come in contact with thee, by living in this 

thy favourite dwelling-place, an^ obtaining support from thee 
like a tree. 


O fortunate Sarasvati, Vasistha is opening for thee the 
door to the hall of sacrifice. Prosper, thou-white Goddess...” 
(Rig. VII. 95). 

From the above description of the river Sarasvati, it clearly 
appears that she was a dreaded and mighty stream in Rig-Vedic 
times, flowing from the Himfi,laya right into the sea with ^reat 
velocity, and with spill-waters flooding the country around. 
She supplied the ancient Ai-yans with pure drinking water and 
made her banks fertile, and rich in crops. The Aryan agri¬ 
cultural population was greatly indebted to her, andi, as we have 
already seen, clung to her as a child clings to its mother’s breast, 
with a love and fondness that is quite touching. It was on the 
banks of the Sarasvati that great sacrifices used to be performed, 

and the Aryans composed most of their hymns.- In those days, 
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as we have already said, she was certainly not an insignificant 
river which she is now, but a noble s-tream, with a current 
running throughout the year, which was probably fed by the 
melting snow of the glaciers near its source. As has already 
been observed in a previous chapter, there is evidence of a cold 
climate having prevailed in ancient Sajota-Sindhu, and geologists 
think it quite probable that the Himalaya was covered with 
snow even in the lower altitudes. The disappearance of snow 
from these lower heights and the scantiness of rainfall even 
during the rainy season in modern times, due to the disppearanee 


of the surrounding seas, have reduced the Sarasvati to her 
present skeleton which is not even the shadow of her former 
greatness. The Sarasvati was also famous for the number of 


sacrifices performed, and the rich knowledge in spiritual matter 
that the ancient Aryans acquired on her banks. That the 
region through which the Sarasvati Hows was inhabited by 
Aryan tribes from very ancient times would also appear from the 
fact acknowledged by the Vedie bards that she was praised by 
their ancestors in olden times, 

The lower plains of Sapta-Sindhu watered by her rivers were 
fertile, which, but for the rivers, the Salt Bange, long stretches 
of woods and the strip of desert in the south, would have made 
the landscape somewhat dreary and monotonous. There is no 
beautiful hill scenery in the plains; but on the west, the 
north-west and the north, mountain-ranges lift up their 
heads to the skies and make the landscape look grand, beautiful 
and variegated. The snowy ranges of the Himalaya have been 
referred to in the Rig-Veda (X. 121. 13), though none of its 
highest peaks mentioned, for the simple reason that there was no 
means of advancing eastwards on account of the existence of 
the Eastern Sea, and exploration of the gigantic mountain 
range was more difficult in those days by reason of a low tem¬ 
perature having prevailed in Sapta-Sindhu, and the lower eleva¬ 
tions having been covered with snow. The peak of the Mujavat 
where the Soma plant grew was familiar to the ancient Aryans, 
as well as the valley of Kashmir and the surrounding ranges of the 
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Himalaya. The mountains of Sapta-Sindhii have been described 
in one beautiful verse which; being translated into English, 
stands as follows :—The mountains stand immovable for teons 
after aeons, as if their desires have been satiated and fulfilled, 
and hence they do not leave their places on any account. They 
are free from the decrepitude of old age, and are covered with 
green trees, looking green, and filling heaven and earth with the 
stveet melodies of birds.” In two other verses the immovable 
mountains have been invoked to be propitiatory. (Rig. VII; 
35. 8 and 8). In Rig. I. 56. 2, it has been stated that ladies 
used to climb up the hills to pluck dowers. It would thus 
appear that the mountainous regions of Sapta-Sindhu were as 
much inhabited as the plains by the ancient Aryans. 

Having given a short description of the physical features of 
Sapta-Sindhu, as revealed in the Rig-Veda, we will now proceed 
to give a short description of its fauna and dora. 


Among domestic animals, we find the largest mention of 
cattle (cows) made in the Rig-Veda. The cow was, as she is 
even now, a most useful animal. She supplied the Aryans with 
milk and butter, and her dried dung was used for fuel. Butter 
! elarided was used not only in food, but also in the libations 
ofEered to Agni or Fire at the time of sacridce. As relimous 
sacrifice formed an essential part of Aryan life in Sapta-Sindhu, 
and clarified batter prepared from cow’s milk only was used in 
sacrifice, the value of the cow from a religious standpoint can 
easily be imagined. It was the belief of the ancient Aryans, as 
it is still the belief of their descendants, that libations offered to 
Agni was shared by all the Gods, and as such, Agui waS the 
Furohita, or priest of the Sacrifice. The libations of (clari¬ 

fied butter) kindle the flames of the sacrificial Fire, and help it 
to consume the other offerings made to it. The cow, therefore, 
was not only a highly useful but also a sacred animal, and two 
whole Suktas have been devoted to the praise of the G&vi-devatfl 
01 the Cow-goddess. (Il'ig. X. 19 and 169.) The bull was the 
emblem of power and generation, and was used foi’ drawing the 
plough and the ear or cart. But there is evidence of its 
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having been killed in sacrifices and its cooked flesh offered to the 
Gods^ especially to Indra who seemed to have developed a keen 
taste and inordinate desire for ib. (X. 86, 13 and 14.) 

There is also evidence of beef having been eaten by the 
ancient Aryans.^' But milch-cows were seldom sacrificed, 
though there is evidence in the Rig-Veda and the Brd/manas'^ ^ 
of the practice of sacrificing barren cows {VeAat), ov 
that miscarried or produced still-born calves. In later times, 
however, the sacrifice of bulls or barren cows was entirely dis¬ 
continued and prohibited, as beef was probably found unsuitable 
for consumption, and disagreeable to health, on account of the 
change of cold into warm climate. The horse-sacrifice also* was 
afterwards discontinued, probably for the same reasons and also 
because it was more costly than the bull-sacrifice. . The cow 
hides were tanned and made into many articles of everyday use. 
There was no prejudice, as there is at the present day, against 
using receptacles made of cow-hides for storing water, wine, 
honey, oil, clarified butter, and even articles of worship like the 
Soma juice. (Rig. I. ‘^8. 9 and Rig. IX. 66. 29). Cow-dung 
was also pi'obably used as manure for fertilizing agricultural 
lands. 

It may be argued that though bulls were sacrificed, and their 
flesh cooked and offered to the Gods, it was not partaken of 
by the sacrificers, or the Aryans. But in Rig, VI. 39. 1, the sage 
Bharadv^ja distinctly prays to Indra to grant him and the 
worshippers food with or cow as the principal item.tt 

This, of course, may be interpreted to mean that by the word 
or cow is implied not her flesh but her milk and milk-products 
like butter, curd, ghee, etc. This may be a possible explanation ; 

® Rig. TI. 39- 1.—Read also Rig. X. 27. 2; X. 28. 3 ; X. 86. 1. 3 & 14; 
11. 7. 5; VI. 16. 49; VI. 39. 1; IX. 169. 3. 

Rig. II. 7. 5; Xtt. Brail. I. 3. 4. 

“ Rig. VI. 39.1I 

S&yan comments on this as followsVt 'W; 

qi€t *11 ’ivN®! I 
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but, as Professor Wilson says, “ there does not seem to be any¬ 
thing in the Veda that militates against the literal interpreta¬ 
tion.” In the Aitareya Brdkmana which was composed long 
after the Rig-Veda, we come across a passage which says that 
when the king o.- any respected person comes as a guest, 
one should, kill a bull or a J 'an old barren cow 
(Iv3. 4).'^ Y^jnavalkya also expresses a similar view.*® 
In the MahdbMrata, it has been related that for the royal. 
kitchen of King Rantideva, two thousand cows and other animals 
used to be slaughtered daily. In the Rig-Veda also, there 
is distinct mention of a place for slaughtering cows. (Rig. X. 
89. 14.) Prom all these evidences it is clear that there was no 

^" This practice probably continued till comparatively recent times. 
In the Uttam Mma-Charitam of Bhavablinti occurs the following passage 

“ Why, know you not, 

The Vedas, which enshrine our holy laws, 

Direct the householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal, 

And wdth it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 

: And the like treatment shall the householder 

Receive from Brahmans learned in the Vedas?” 

(Hindu Theatre, I. 339.) 

In the Mahaviracharitam also occurs the following :_ 

The heifer is ready for sacrihce, and the food is cooked in ghee. Thou 
art a learned man, come to the house of the learned, favour us (by joinino* in 
the entertainment.)” 

‘ I I. 109). 

^ ^ MaMhharata (Vana Farha) Ch. 206, venues 10. 11 

t g II 

W W W i 
’SI# I 

‘ 0 Brahmana, in the days of yore, two thousand animals used to be killed 
everyday in the kitchen of King Rantideva. And in the same manner 
two thousand kine were killed every day. Rantideva daily distributed food 
mixed with meat. 0. foremost of Brahmanas, that king thus acquired unri- 
vailed fame.” (M. N. Dutt’s Translation.) 
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prejudice of the ancient Aryans against beef-eating\'Very 
probably it was discontinued, as we have already said, after the 
climate had become very hot, as it was found injurious to health ; 
and then beef came to be religiously prohibited as an article of 
food. 

The horse was the next most useful domestic animal. Pro¬ 
fessor Macdonnel has said that the horse was never used by the 
ancient Aryans for riding but only for drawing cars or chariots.^ 
This again appears to me to be another mis-statement of fact. 
For there are many verses in the Kig-Veda showing that the 
horse was used as much for riding as for driving, of which I 
will quote only a few below :— 

O Alvins, come quickly to the place where we are offering 
hymns, riding on your fleet horses.’^ (VIII. 5. 7.)'' 

O Indra, come thou to us from the distant region, riding 
on thy two handsome horses, and drink this Soma/' (VIII. 6. 
86 .)/« 

^'Our captains (leaders) have assembled riding on their 
horses. O Indra, may our charioteers be victorious in the 

battle." (VI. 47. 31.)'" 

Warriors, eager to fight, follow me on their beautiful 
horses, and assembling together invoke my aid in battle." 
(IV. 42. 5.)2« 

Adorable Adi tya, may I pass (safe) in your car from the 
illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the snares which 

^ ® For an elaborate account of beef-eating and cow-sacrifice in ancient 
India, read Dr. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, Yol. I, pp. 354-388. 

1« Macdonnel’s History of Sanshrit Literature, p. 150. 

” Rig. VIII. 5. 7;—^ St: Krafir: i 

II 

1 s Rig, VIII. 6. 36’?iT ^ i 

II 

(Bead also Rig. X. 96. 10.) 

” Rig. VI. 47. 31:—grra'mktPsi ■•ft ^iKtS’sil^’S >1 

»» Rig. IV. 42, 5iit ^ ’ir I 
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are spread for jour foes, (in like manner) as a horse man (passes 
over a road)^’ (Rig. II. 27. 22). 

The word Acliveeva has been used in this verse to 

mean like a horseman. 

The Maruts or winds have also been described in Rig. X. 92. 
9, as advancing rapidlj on horseback. 

In Rig X. 156. 1, mention has been made of Aji or the race¬ 
course, where fleet horses were run in a race. Unless tlie horses 
were ridden, it would,have been impossible to hold horse-raeas,. 
The stake marking the goal in the race-course was called 
Kars/ma. The chariot-race was, of course, distinct from the. 
horse-race. 

Dadhikra is the deity of the war-horse, and also the name of 
Fire, to which the horse has been frequently compared. Three. 
Suktas, viz.f Rig. IV. 88. 39 and 40 have been devoted to the 
praise of the war-horse or Dadhikra; and from a perusal of, 
these spirited hymns, it appears that the war-horse was used for. 
riding as well as for drawing war-chariots. 

The war-chariots could only be manceuvred on even plains 
and hard grounds; but the cavalry could easily pursue the 
enemy over rough grounds and ups and downs, which it 
was impossible for war-chariots to do.^ ^ It would, indeed, Jbe 
strange if the Aryans did not discover the use of the horse as an 
animal for riding, when they used it as a beast of burden (Rig. 
VIII. 46. 8). The horse was also used for drawing the plough: 
(Rig. X. 101. 7). 

The horse, as we have already said, was the emblem of Fire, 
the Sun and Power, and used to be formerly sacrificed, and its 
cooked flesh partaken of by the worshippers with great relish 

In this connection, the translation of the following verses from the 
46th sukta of the sixth Manclala of the Rig-Veda will be found interesting. 

‘■ 0 Indra, when the great battle begins, thou urgest our horses over the 
uneven paths, like falcons darting upon their food and fij;ing over inaccessible 
regions with great speed. 

“Rushing rapidly like rivers in their downward course, and although 
neighing loudly through terror, they yet, tight-girthed, return repeatedly (to 
the conflict) for cattle, like birds darting on their prey.” 
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(Rig. I. 163. la). The horse, deelved with gold and silver 
ornaments, took part in festive procession.^, as it does even 
now ill modern India. 

The ass has also been mentioned in the Rig-Veda. It was 
employed to draw carts (Rig. I. 31. 4)^ and also to carry burdens. 
The wild ass (Jmms Oraffer) still confined to the sandy 
deserts of Sindh and Cutch, where from its speed and timidity 
it is almost unapproachable.Probably these wild asses were 

tamed in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. ' ■ 

I have not come across any distinct mention of the’ mule 'in 
the Rig-Veda. But it is mentioned in the Brdhmmm 

(VI. 17. 3). It would thus appear that cross-breeding was 
aiown in India from very early times, and the utility of mules 
as beasts of burden understood by the ancient Aryans. 

The bufEalo was also a domestic animal n’n ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu. Probably its rich milk was used for.; food ; and butter 
was made of it. It was also used as a draught-animal for 
drawing carts and ploughs. Herds of buffaloes were grazed 
in the woods, just as they are done even to this day. (Rig.’IX. 
33. 1.) They were also killed for their flesh, Indra having been 
very fond of it, and devouring at a time the flesh of 100 to 300 
buffaloes. (Rig. V. 30. 8 and VI. 17. ll.) 2 s * 

I be goat was also domesticated for food, milk and its soft 

wool for which it is even now famous in Kashmir and Thibet. 

It was also sacrificed in honour of the Gods, and it replaced 
the bull and the horse in later times, most probably because 
it was discovered to be singularly free from tuberculosis. It 
was remarkable that in all affections from this disease, the 


Euoy. Brit. Vol. XII., p. 742, Niuth Edition. 

In t£ari-vamsha Parva of the Mahabli4rata (Chaps. 146-147) is the 
desoription of a picnic, held in Piudaraka, a watering place on the west 
coast of Gusirat. near Dvaraka, in which Krishna, Baladeva, Arjuna and 
others took part. At the banquet roast buffalo, which seemed to have 
been a favourite dish, was served. In Chap. 205 of the Vanaparva of, the 

Mahabh&rata also, it is related that buffalo-meat was publicly sold in the 
market, and the stalls displaying it were crowded by customers. ‘ 
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Ayurveda which embodies the Hindu system of medicine, 
prescribes goat’s milk and goat’s flesh for patients as necessary 
diets. The goat was sometimes harnessed to light carts in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu. (Rig- IX. 26. 8.) 

The sheep was also largely domesticated for its flesh and 
wool, and sacrificed in honour of the Gods. (Rig. I. 91. 14.) 
The sheep of Gfl.ndhS,ra (Kandahar) was famous for its wool. 
(Rig. I. 126. 7 and IV. 37. 4.) The camel was a familiar 
beast of burden in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as it is even now in 
the modern Punjab. It was even then, as it is now, “the 
ship of the desert ” (Rig. VIII. 46. 28), carrying burdens and 
travellers on its back across the sandy wilds of Sindh and 
southern Sapta-Sindhu. 

The dog was also a pet domestic animal. Its size must 
have been enormous in those days, as it was used as a beast 
of burden. (Rig- VIII. 46. ^8.) It is well known that 
in the polar regions the dog is used by the Esquimaux 
to draw sledges over the ice. Even in later times, Sapta- 
Sindhu was famous for its dogs, and large numbers used to be 
exported to Persia and Mesopotamia to assist in the hunt.^^ 

There are evidences of the elephant having been tamed 
after capture, in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Both European aril 
Indian scholars have said that the elephant has but rarely been 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda. Professor Macdonell goes so far 
as to say that the animal “ is explicitly referred to in only two 
passages of the liig-Veda^ and the form of the name applied to 
it ^the beast {mriga) with a hand {Hasti)^ shows that tBe 
Rishis still regarded it as a strange animal.’^ It was 


2 4 «Babylonians imported Indian dogs. The breed is asserted 

to be the largest and strongest that exist, and on that acoonnt; the best 
suited foi* hunting wild lions which they will readily attack. * The great 
fondness felt by the Persians for the pleasure of the chase, by wboea it was 
regarded as a chivalrous exercise, must have increased the value and use of 
these animals which soon became even an object of’ luxury.” (Hist. 
Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 488.) 

- 5 Macdonnel’s oj iSansk. Lit.f p. 148. 
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indeed a strange animal, as it was not so familiar on the plains 
of Sapta-Sindhu as the horse, the eow, the buffalo or the camel. 
It is a ferocious animal in its wild state, living on mountains 
and in the deep recesses of forests. It is caught and tamed 
with great difficulty and hazard, and none but Rajas and rich 
noblemen can afford to keep it. There is no reason for wonder, 
therefore, that the liishis called it by its distinguishing limb, 
the proboscis, which the animal uses just as we use our hand 
for picking up food and things. But it was also known by the 
names of /6/^a and and has been refeiTed to not in 

two passages only of the Rig-Veda as Professor Macdonell says, 
but in several passages in one name or another, some of, which 
are mentioned below: 

O Maruts, ye eat the trees of the forest like the beasts 
called elephants.^' (Rig- I- 7.)^^ 

O Agni, thou goest with fearless power (majesty), just as the 
king goes with his minister on the elephant.'"’ (Rig. IV. 1.)^^ 
(0 A 9 vins), as the hunters desire to trap large elephants, 
so I am invoking ye, day and night, with these articles of 
sacrifice.” (Rig. X. 40. 4.)“® 

This verse shows that hunters used to trap or catch 
elephants in ancient . Sapta-Sindhu, and they were constantly 
on the look-out for elephants, as the catching of these animals 
was highly paying and profitable to them. 

“ Indra assumes uncontrollable power in sacrifices', like an 
elephant that exudes the mada juice, i,e.y becomes mtiBi or 
rogue.” (VIIL 33. S.)^^ ^ : 

. The powerful mother replied, ‘ he who seeks thy enmity, 
fights like an elephant on the mountain.’ ” (Rig. VIII. 45.' 5.)^ ^ 

Big, I. 64. 7 l etc. 

Rig. lY. 4. 1 ?nf% I 

Rig. X. 40. 4 

Rig. VXIL 33. 8 1 etc. 

Rig. VIII. 45. 5 :--xrft[^l if i W 

H 
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O A§vins^ like a rogue elephant,, driven by anhiga (iron 
hook)^ kill je the enemies^ bending your bodies.’^ X. 

106 . 6 .)^^ 

From the above quotations it would appear that elephants, 
that inhabited the mountains and forests of Sapta-Sindhu, 
were caught and tamed by hunters, and sold to the Eajas who 
used to ride them with their ministers. They were also 
probably used in war. That these animals were the natives of 
the Himalayan forests would appear from the following 
extracts from the Enc^clopcBclia Britcnmica (Vol. XII, p. 74;>) 
'^The elephant still exists in considerable numbers along the 
terai ox sub-montane fringe of the Himalaya.-’’ It is 
therefore extremely likely that the elephant existed in the 
Himalayan forests of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times also. 

Among other wild animals and beasts of prey, mention is 
made in the Rig-Veda of the spotted deer (I, 37. 1), the musk- 
deer (X. 146. 6), the black buck, known as Krishnasdra Mriga 
(X. 94.5), the wild boar, the bison (VIIL 45. 24), the lion 
(VIII. 1. 20; IX. 89. 3; X. 28. 10), the wolf {VrikaJ, the 
bear, the hare, the mongoose {Nakida)^ the monkey {Kajoi), and 
the jackal. There were long stretches of woods and thickets in 
the plains, and forests on the mountains, in which they lived 
and freely roamed. A whole beautiful Sukta has been devoted 
to the description of Aranydni or forest. (Rig. X. 146.) 

The lion is still found in the deserts of • Eajput&na, having * 
probably been driven to the south by the destruction of the 
woods and forests of Sapta-Sindhu. The tiger {Yyaghfa) has 
not been anywhere mentioned in the Eig-Veda, as it was 
probably in those days a native of Southern India ; but now 
its natural home is the swampy jungles of Bengal, though he is 
also found in all the forests of India. The absence of the tiffer 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhu unmistakably points to its complete 
severance from the Deccan. The lion used to be trapped and 
caught alive, and kept in cages probably for show. (Rig. 
X. 28. 10.) 

= ' Eig. X. 106. 6 etc. 
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With regard to the black buck, the antelope proper {Antilope 
bezoartiaa), it should be mentioned here that it was held sacred 
by the ancient Aryans, and its skin used at the time o£ holding 
sacrifices. The white hairs of the skin represented the riles, 
the black represented the Sdnias, the yellow the 2 

Its special habitat is the salt plains, as on the coast line of 
Guzrat and Orissa, where herds of fifty does may be seen, 
accompanied by a single buck. The doe is of a light fawn 
colour, and has no horns. The colour of the buck is a deep 
brown-black above, sharply marked off from the white of the 
belly. His spiral horns, twisted for three or four turns like 
a corkscrew, often reach the length of 30 inches. The flesh. 
is dry and unsavoury, but is permitted meat for Hindus, even of 
the Brahman caste.”®® It is to be noted that the Aryans 
even in a later age regarded the black buck as a distinguishing 
mark of the Aryan land proper, or more correctly spea,king, of 
the land where Vedic sacrifices could be performed {Jajrdya 
dega). All other lauds over which the black buck did not roam 
were unfit for holding sacrifices in, and regarded as MlechcMa 
dega.^^ Probably the proper habitat of the black buck in 
ancient times was the Southern and Eastern coast4ines of 
Sapta-Sindhu, which in later times extended, with the disappear¬ 
ance of the Eastern Sea from the Gangetic trough, to the coast¬ 
line of Orissa, and with the disappearance of the R4jput4n4 Sea, 
to the coast-line of Guzrat. This extended country afterwards 
formed Ary^varta,®® or the country inhabited by the Aryans. 
It is remarkable that the black buck is found nowhere else in 

India excepting Ary^varta. 

The proper home of the musk-deer is in the Himalaya 
where it is still found, and killed by hunters for its musk. 


3 2 The Qatapatha Brahmana. 

= » Bmcy. BHt., Vol. XII. p. 742 (Ninth Edition). 

(Marni, II, 23.) 

33 I w 

^ ' (Manu, II, 24.) 
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The Gcmra Mriga which has been frequently mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda (VIII. 9. 8 and VIII. 45. 24) is probably-the 
Gatir {Bibos Gaurus), the bison of sportsmen, which is found 
in all the hill jungles, in the Western Ghat, in Central India, 
in Assam, and in British Burma,and sometimes attains the 
height of 20 hands (close on 7 feet), measuring from the hump 
above the shoulder. Its short curved horns and skull are 
enormously massive. Its colour is dark chestnut or coffee-brown. 
From the difEeuIt nature of its habitat and from the ferocity 
with which it charges an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no 
less dangerous and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the 
elephant.’’^/' As it is now found in, and confined to the 
Southern Peninsula, Assam and Burma, it must have migrated 
to these countries from Sapta-Sindhu, after it had become con¬ 
nected with the Deccan and Assam by the disappearance of the 
RS-jputand Sea and the Eastern Sea respectively. There is 
geological evidence to prove that the Deccan was connected 
with Assam and Burma on the one hand, and South Africa on 
the other and extended as far south as Australia, forming a large 
continent by itself, and completely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu 
by seas. The Gaura Mnga, liaving once migrated to the south, 
freely roamed east and west through the jungles and over the 
hills of Central India, the Western Ghats, Assam and British 
Burma, and completely disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu which, 
with the destruction of the woods, could no longer afford it free 
pasturage and absolute security. 

Among reptiles, frogs and snakes are mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 50. 103). The blatant croakings of the frogs have 
been compared with the loud recitations of the Vedie hymns by 
the pupils and disciples of the Ruhu in the abodes of learning, 
(Rig. Vill. 103. 5), a grotesquely beautiful comparison, no 
doubt. Tliere are whole Suktas devoted to Mantras for taking 
off poison injected by the bites of poisonous snakes and insects, 
which proves that these reptiles were numerous in ancient 


Bncy. Brit., Tol. XII, p. 742. 
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Sapta-Sindhu (Rig. 1. 101., Rig. VII. 50). Fishes also have been 
mentioned (Rig. X. 68- 8), and the MaMniina, or Hie large fish, 
referred to in Rig. VIII. 67, could be no other than the whale. 
There was a country called Matsyadega to the south-east of 
Sapta-Sindhu, probably at the junction of the R4jputfin4 and 
the Eastern seas, which was so called probably on account of the 
abundance of fish obtained there on the sea-coasts; 

Among birds, mention is made in the Rig-Veda of pea¬ 
cocks (111. 45. 1) of which, it is said, there were 21 species (Rig. 
I. 191. 14), falcons ((^yena) {F. Pereyrinator), goose or swan 
(Hamm) (III. 8. 9 ; VIII. 35’ 8 and IX. 32. 3), quails {vaHiha) 
(I. 112. 8), Franeoline partridge {Kaynnjala) (ll. 42), black daws 
{Iciinh'itd Cdkiti'iiKpj (IX. 16. 6), whose screeches were 

regarded as inauspicious (X. 165. 5 and 6), Ckakravdkas or ruddy 
geese, parrots (^uka) and the vulture {gridhra) (X. 123. 8). 
Bird-catchers are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, who either 
netted or snared them and sold them to those who were fond 
of birds’ fiesh. 

Of the Flora in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, the Agvattha {Ficm 
religiosa) was called the Vanaspati, or “king of forest” on 
account of its size and tallness. It was held sacred, and its 
wood was used for making S'oma-vessels. Professor Macdonell 
has translated it by the word “ horse-stand,” probably suggest¬ 
ing thereby that the shade of the tree was used for stabling 
horses. But it has been derived otherwise by Sanskrit Etymo¬ 
logists, and is meant to be the tree that is not of yesterday, 
but stands from olden times. And, in reality, the Acvattha 
is not short-lived, and can easily withstand violent storms 
and blasts of wind. The Rig-Veda, however, does not men¬ 
tion the other well-known sacred tree of the plains, viz., 
the nyagrodha or Vat,a {Ficus Indians). This was probably 
a native of the Deccan. The Cami tree {Acacia smm) is 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 31. 10), as well as the PalAga 
{Butea Fronddsa) (X. 97. 5) and the ^41mali {Fkriodendron 
anfractuosime) (X. 85. 2). There is also mention of the 
Khadira {Mimosa catechu) and of the ^^i^ampa {Balhergia 
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Sishn) in Rig. III. 53-19. The scholiast saj’s that the bolts of 
the axles of carts and chariots were made of the EJiadira 
wood, and the Ci^ampa furnished the wood for the floor. 
The Cimbul or Cimul {Bombasc malabarica) is also mentioned 
in Rig. III. 63. The Soma grew on the Mujavat peak 
of the Him§,laya, as also in the plains. The Ilcshu or sugar¬ 
cane is also mentioned (IX. 86. 18), Yava or barley, Frihi 
or millets, and Bhdnya or rice (X. 94. 13) are also mentioned 
as the principal crops cultivated. As regards Dhdnya, I was 
surprised to read the following remarks of Professor Macdonell : 
“ Rice which is familiar to the later Vedas, and regarded 
in them as one of the neeessaides of life is not mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda at all. Its natural habitat is in the south-east, 
the regular monsoon area, where the rain-fall is very abund¬ 
ant Hence it probably did not exist in the region of the 
Indus river system when the Rig-Veda was comirosed, though 
in later times, with the practice of irrigation, its cultivation 
spread to all parts of India.”This supposition of the 
Professor is gratuitous, as we have already proved that rains 
were abundant in ancient Sapta-Sindhu on account of its 
proximity to the seas, and helped the tillers in the cultivation 
of paddy which is also distinctly mentioned in the Rig-Veda.®® 
(X. 94.. 13). 

Mention is also made of sweet edible fruits, available in the 
forests in great abundance (Rig. X. 146. 3), as well as of 
many flowery creepers and medicinal herbs. The white 
lotus (Rig. X. 142. 8) was the favourite flower among the 
ancient Aryans, and was obtained from the lakes. The mango- 
tree is nowhere mentioned, as it probably was indigenous to 
South India, nor is the Sctla {Shorect Tobusia), the famous 
timb“r-tree of the subm ntane regions of the Himalaya 
and of the Deccan. The Ku^a was the sacred grass which 
was largely used in the performance of sacrifices. 


’’ Macdonell’s Bistory of Sanskrit Literature, -p. 146. 

Rig. X. 94. 13 "T filHptT ■JI'BcT: It 
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Of minerals, mention has been made of gold, silver, copper, 
iron and precious stones in the Rig-Veda. The ancient Aryans, 
both men and women, were fond of bedecking their persons 
with gold ornaments, either plain or set with precious stones. 
Coins were made both of gold and silver. But whether 
copper coins were in existence is not quite clear. Iron was 
largely used for making weapons of war, and agricultural 
implements. Mailed coats were also made of iron (Ri g. X. 
48. 3). There is also mention of iron forts which were pro¬ 
bably so called in a figurative sense on account of their strength 
and invincibility. It would thus appear that even in Rig- 
Vedic times, the Aryans were acquainted with the various uses 
of the principal metals, and had already passed the stone 
age of civilisation. To trace up their history to that age 
would be a feat as impossible as that of drawing a landscape 
in blinding and impenetrable darkness. The ancient Aryans 
had reached a very high rung of the ladder of civilisation, 
when the rest of the world did not even approach its foot. 
These metals and precious stones were procurable in the 
northern mountainous regions of Sapfa-Sindhu. Even in 
comparatively recent times, the Babylonian? used to draw 
their supply of gold and precious stones from these regions. 
Ctesias says expressly that the precious stones were imported 
from India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones 
used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on 
the sandy desert. “ Emeralds and jaspers,says Theophristus 
a more recent author but worthy of credit, “ which are used 
as objects of decorations came from the desert of Bactria (of 
Gobi). They are sought for by persons who go thither on 
horse-back at the time of the north-wind which blows away 
the sand, and discovers them.” 

“ The country where gold is found and which the griffins 
infest,” says Gtesias, “ is exceedingly desolate. The Baetrians 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Indians, assert that 
the griffins watch over the gold, though the Indians them¬ 
selves deny that they do anything of the kind, as they have 
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no need of the metal; but (say they) the griffins are only 
anxious on account of their young, and these are the objects 
of their protection. The Indians go armed into the desert 
(of Gobi) in troops of a thousand or two thousand men. But 
we are assured that they do not return from these expeditions 
till the third or the fourth vear.^^ 

These classical accounts go to prove that there was abun¬ 
dance of gold and precious stones in Sapta-Sindhu which 
extended as far as Bactria in Rig-Vedie times. 

Of the Minerals in Sapta-Sindhu, no mention is made of 
salt in the Rig-Veda, although the Salt-Range exists in the 
very heart of the country from time immemorial, and salt could 
also be manufactured from the sea-water, if any necessity arose. 
This has led some European scholars to infer that the ancient 
Aryans were not at all acc|uainted with the use of salt. As 
Professor Macdonell has rightly observed, it is a good illus^ 
tration of the dangers of arg^mientmn ex dlentio. Such an 
argument would be as absurd as to say that the ancient Aryans 
did not know the use of shoes {Updnaha)^ as they are not 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda, although the warriors had helmets 
on their heads, breast-plates on their breasts, iron mail-coats 
on their bodies and shin-gloves on their hands, and that the only 
limbs that they omitted or did not care to protect were their < 
legs and feet, that recpiired as much protection as the other 
limbs, more particularly to enable them to easily march over 
grounds, rough, hot and cold. It is often forgotten that the 
Rig-Veda is not a history of the ancient Aryans, in the proper 
sense of the word, but only a collection of hymns addressed to 
their various gods ; and it is indeed a matter for wonder .that 
in a work, essentially religious, there should be found so manv 
evidences of the incidents of their secular life and material 
civilisation, which, when carefully read, give us a pretty good 
idea of their modes of living and thought. Would it ;. )t, 
therefore, be rash to deduce an inference from the omission 
of the mention of a particular article or custom in the fiig-yeda, 
and to say that it did not at all exist ? ^ 
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However this may be, we hope, we have been able to draw 
an approximate picture of the physical features of ancient Sapta^. 
Sindhu, and its fauna, flora, and minerals. We have shown (1) 
that the Sarasvati was a mighty stream in those ancient days, 
with water flowing through her channel all the year round, 
which was probably perennially supplied by melted snow at 
her source, and that her banks, as well as the banks of the other 
rivers, were inhabited by a prosperous people, fond of holding 
sacrifices in honour of their gods; (2) that the submontane 
regions of the Himlilaya and the valley of Kashmir were also 
inhabited by Aryan tribes j (3) that the country, besides being 
intersected by the rivers, had also long stretches of forests, and a 
desert in the south; (4) that the banks of the Sindhu were also 
well populated, and had important centres of manufacture in 
wool, woolen goods, and cotton fabrics; (5) that the horses 
bred in the region of the Sindhu were famous, and probably in 
great demand throughout the country; (6) that the forests were 
infested with wild animals such as the wolf, the lioi^, the wild 
boar, the elephant, the monkey, the bear, the jackal, the bison, 
the buffalo, the deer and the antelope; (7) that the black buck, 
held sacred by the sacrifice-loving Aryans, was a distinguishing 
mark of the land inhabited by them ; (8) that barley, rice, millet, 
and probably cereals also were the principal products of Aryan 
agriculture; (i->) that they domesticated the cow, the buffalo, 
the ass, the horse, the goat, the dog, the sheep and the camel, 
and caught and tamed even the wild elephant; and (10) that 
they were acquainted with the use of gold, silver, copper, iron 
and precious stones that were the products of either Sapta- 
Sindbu, or of contiguous regions. It was indeed a self-contained 
country possessing an equable climate, providing all the neces¬ 
saries of life, and affording facilities for advancing towards a 
higher civilisation and developing all those traits of character 
that make a people great. Though divided into numerous elans 
and txibes, the more advanced Aryans were a homogeneous people 
who felt a mysterious impulse to develop their peculi|tr genius ; 
and actuated by that impulse, they tried their best to 'get rid of 
12 
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all discordant elements, and eliminate them from their commu¬ 
nity. They were engaged in their noble and arduous task of 
self-assertion and self-determination for a long time, but the 
story of their struggle will be narrated in a subsequent chapter. 



chapter VI. 

The Deccan or , Southern India in Rig-Vedic Times. 

As we have already said^ there is no mention whatever 
in the Rig-Veda of the Deccan, or the Vindhya mountains, or 
the famous rivers of the Southern Peninsula like the Narmada, 
the Godavari, the Krishna, etc., or of the peoples inhabiting 
that country.* It is therefore not at all possible to describe 
the country from any internal evidence of the Rig-Veda. 
The Deccan was completely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu by the 
Rajputana Sea, and the Sea oceujoying the Gangetic trough; 
and the Aryans did not care to go to that country, dark and 
unknown, by crossing the deep and dangerous sea. If they 
ever migrated or extended in any direction during Rig-Vedic 
times, they did so by the overland route in the direction of 
Gandhara, Bactriana, Persia and Western Asia. There were 
undoubtedly sea-going vessels and merchant-ships in Sapta- 
Sindhu ; but navigation in those early days was most difficult 
and dangerous, and shipwrecks were probably very common 
occurrences. We may therefore safely surmise that the 
multitude generally avoided the sea-route for going to any 
foreign country. It was only the covetous and daring Aryan 
merchants, the famks or Fanis^ as they are called in the Rig- 
Veda, who ventured on a sea-voyage for the purpose of trading 
in neighbouring countries. It is just possible that the Aryan 
merchants crossed the Rajput^nS, Sea, and traded along the 
Western coast of the Deccan, exchanging the surplus products 
of Sapta-Sjndhu for those of the latter country. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether the Malabar coast existed in those 
days in its present shape. There is geological evidence to 
prove that in very early times. Southern India formed part of 
a huge continent which extended from Burma and South China 
on the east, to East and South Africa on the west, and from 
the Vindhya hills on the north to Australia on the southl and 

^ Vide Appendix (A) to tMs Chapter. 
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it was probably not eonneeted anywliere with Western Asia, 
though there is reason to believe that i, had some connection 
with the Eastern. Himalaya through Assam. This continent 
was bounded on the north as we have already seen, by a long 
stretch of sea extending from Assam to the southern coast of 
Sindh as it then was, and joined with what the classical writers 
called the Erythraean Sea, or the Arabian Sea, as we now call it. 

This Southern Continent existed from early Permian times 
up to the close of the Miocene epoch, according to Mr. H E 
Blanford. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace says ; “ It (this continent) 
represents what was probably a primary zoological region in 
some past geological epoch; but what that epoch was, and 
what were the limits of the region in question, we are quite 
unable to say. If we are to suppose that it comprised the 
whole area now inhabited by Lemuroid animals, we must make 

it extend from West Africa to Burmah, South China and Celebes 
an area which it probably did once occupy.’’i ^ 


Elsewhere he writes: »It is evident that during much of 

the Tertiary period, Ceylon and South India were bounded on 
the north by a considerable extent of sea, and probably formed 
part of an extensive Southern Continent or great island. The 
very numerous and remarkable eases of affinity with Malaya 
require, however, some closer approximation with these islands 
which probably occurred at a later period. When, still later, 
the great plains and tablelands of Hindostan were formed and 
a permanent land communication effected with the rich and 
ighly developed Himalo-Chinese fauna, a rapid immigration 
of new types took place, and many of the less specialised^ forms 

insernr “d birds became extinct. Among reptiles and 

nsects^^ the competition was less severe, or the older forms were 
00 well adapted to local conditions to be expelled; so that ' it is 
among these groups alone that we find any considerable number 

’ “The Geographical Distribution of Animals wUl, „ A. 
relations of living and extinne i? , . i n a study of the 

Barth’s surface ” London Ma ^ tlie past changes of the 

suriace uondon, Macmillan & Co. 1870 Vol. I. p, 76.77. 
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of what aie piobably the remains of the ancient faunai of a now 
submerged Southern Continent/^^ 

Ml. H. I. Blanford says : The affinities between the 

fossils of both animals and plants of the Beaufort group of 
Africa and those of the Indian Panehets and Kathmis are such 
as to suggest the former existence of a land connexion between 
the two areas. But the resemblance of the African and Indian 
fossil“faunas does not cease with Permian and Triassie times 
The plant beds of the Utenhage group have furnished eleven 
foims of plants^ two of which Mr. Tate has identified with 
Indian Enjmehal plants. The Indian Jurassic fossils have yet 
to be described (with a few exceptions), but it has been stated 
that Dr. Stoliezka was much struck with the affinities of certain 
of the Cutch fossils to. African forms; and Dr. Stoliezka and 
Mr. Griesbach have shown that of the Cretaceous fossils of the 
Umtafuni river in Natal, the majority ('12 out of 35 described 
forms) are identical with species from Southern India. 

With regard to the geograpliical evidence, a glance at the 
map will show that from the neighbourhood of the west coast 
of India to that of the Seychelles, Madagascar, and the 
Mauritius, extends a line of coral atolls and banks, including 
Adas Bank, the Daccadives, Maldives, the Chagos group and 
the Saya-de-Mulha, all indicating the existence of a submerged 
mountain range or ranges. The Seychelles, too, are mentioned 
by M!r. Dai win as using from an extensive and tolerably level 
bank having a depth of between 30 and 40 fathoms ; so that, 
although now partly encircled by fringing reefs, they may be 
regarded as a virtual extension of the same submerged axis. 
Fuithei west, the Cosmoledo and Comoro Islands consist of 
atolls and islands surrounded by barrier reefs ; and these bring 
us p>retty close to the present shores of Africa and Madagascar. 
It seems at least probable that in this chain of atolls, 
banks and barrier reefs, we have indicated the position of an 
ancient mountain chain, which possibly formed the back-bone of 

® pp. 328-329. 
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a tract of later Palffiozoie, Mesozoic and early Tertiary land, 
being related to it much as the Alpine and Himalayan system is 
to the European-Asiatic continent, and the Rocky Mountains 
and Andes to the two Americas. As it is desirable to designate 
this Mesozoic land by a name, I would propose that of Indo- 
Oceanea. Professor Huxley has suggested on palfeontologieal 
grounds that a land connexion existed in this region (or 
rather between Abyssinia and India) during the Miocene epoch. 
Erom what has been said abo\^e, it will be seen that I infer its 
existence from a far earlier date. With regard toils depres¬ 
sion, the only present evidence relates to its northern extremity 
and shows that it was in this region, later than the great trap 
flows of the Dakhan. These, enormous sheets of volcanic rock 
are remarkably horizontal to the east of the Ghats and the 
Sahyadri range, but to the west of this, they begin to dip 
seawards, so that the island of Bombay is composed of the 
higher part of the formation. This indicates only that the 
depression to the westward has taken place in Tertiary times, 
and to that extent, Professor Huxley’s inference, that it was 
after the Miocene period, is quite consistent with the geological 
evidence. 

Pakeontology, physical geography and geology, equally 
with the ascertained distribution of living animals and plants, 
offer their concurrent testimony to the former close connexion 
of Africa and India, including the tropical islands of the Indian 
Ocean. The Indo-Oceanie land appears to have existed from 
at least early Permian times, probably (as Professor Huxley 
has pointed out) up to the close of the Miocene epoch ; and 
South Africa and Peninsuler India are the existing remnants 
of that ancient land. It may not have been absolutely 
continuous during the whole of this long period. Indeed, the 
Cretaceous rocks of Southern India and Southern Africa, and 
the marine Jurassic beds of the same regions, prove that 
some portions of it were for longer or shorter periods, invaded 
by the Sea; but any break of contininty was probably not 
prolonged; for Mr. Wallace’s investigation in the Eastern 
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Arehipelego have shown how narrow a sea may offer an in¬ 
superable barrier to the rnigration of land animals. In 
Palsfiozoie times, this land must have been connected with 
Australia, and in Tertiary times with Malayana, since the 
Malayan forms with African alliances are in several eases distinct 
from those of India. We know as yet too little of the geology 
of the eastern peninsula to say from what epoch dates the 
connexion with Indo-Oceanic land. Mr. Theobold has ascer¬ 
tained the existence of Triassie, Cretaceous and Nummulitic 
rocks in the Arabian coast range, and Carboniferous limestone 
is known to occur from Moulmein southward, while the range 
east of the Irrawadi is formed of younger Tertiary rocks. 
From this it would appear that a considerable part of the 
Malaya Peninsula must have been occupied by the sea during 
the greater part of the Mesozoic and Eocene periods. Plant¬ 
bearing rocks of Raniganj age have been identified as forming 
the outer spurs of the Sikkim Himlllaya; the ancient land 
must therefore have extended some distance to the north of 
the present Gangetic delta. Coal both of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary age occurs in the Khasi hills, and also in upper 
Assam, but in both eases, associated with marine beds; 
so that it would appear that in this region, the boundaries of 
land and sea oscillated somewhat during Cretaceous and Eocene 
times. To the north-west of India, the existence of great form¬ 
ations of Cretaceous and Nummulitic aore, stretehius* far 
through Baluchistan and Persia, and entering into the struc¬ 
ture of the north-west Himalaya prove that in the later Meso¬ 
zoic and Eocene ages India had no direct communication with 
western Asia ; while the Jurassic rocks of Cutch, the Salt 
Range, and the northern Himalaya show that in the preceding 
period the sea covered a large part of the present Indus basin ; 
and the Triassie, Carboniferous, and still more recent marine 
formations of the Himalaya indicate that from very early 
times till the upheaval of that great chain, much of its present 
site was for ages covered by the Sea.’’ 

Mr. Blanford thus sums up the views advanced by him : 
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1st—The plant-bearing series of India ranges from early 
Permian to the latest Jurassic times, indicating (except in a 
few cases and locally) the uninterrupted continuity of land and 
fresh-water conditions. These may have prevailed from much 
earlier times. 

2nd—In the early Permian, as in the Post-pliocene age, 
a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, and I am inclined 
to believe in both hemispheres simultaneously. With the decrease 
of cold, the flora and reptilian fauna of Permian times were 
diffused to Africa, India, and possibly Australia ; or the flora 
may have existed in Australia somewhat earlier, and have been 
diffused thence. 

“3rd—India, South Africa and Australia were connected 
by an Indo-Oceanie Continent in the Permian epoch ; and the 
two former countries remained connected (with at the utmost 
only short interruptions) up to the end of the Miocene period. 
During the latter part of the time, this land was also eonnec- 
ted with Malayana. 

“ 4th—In common with some previous writers, I consider 
that the position of this land was defined by the range 'of 
coral reefs and banks that now exist between the Arabian Sea 
and East Africa. 

“5th—Up to the end of the Nummulitic epoch, no direct 
connexion (except possibly for short periods) existed between 
India and Western Asia. 

From the above extracts it would appear that South India 
remained connected with South Africa up to the end of the 
Miocene Epoch, as a huge continent, completely cut off from 
Sapta-Sindhu or the modern Punjab, by a long stretch of sea, 
extending from Assam to the Arabian sea. Though Mr.. 
Blanford establishes the connection of India, South Africa and 
Australia in the Permian epoch, it is possible that the connection 

lasted with interruptions till the end of the Miocene epoch when 

* 

^ H. F. Blanford “On the Age and Correlations of the Plant-bearing 
series of India and the foroier existence of an Ihdo-Oceanic Continent.” 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, XXX:!. 1875. pp. 634-640. 
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man flourished on the g:lobe; as we shall see later on ; and that 
the isolation of Sapta-Sindlui continued till a much later 
period. 

Mr. Ernst Haeckel thus writes about the ancient Southern 
Continent : Tliis large continent of former times Sclater, an 

Englishman, has called Lemuria, from the monkey-like animals 
which inhabited it, and it is at the^same time of great import¬ 
ance from being the probable cradle of the human race which in 
all likelihood here first developed out of anthropoid apes.^'^ 

Elsewhere he writes There are a number of circumstances 
(especially chronological facts) which suggest that the primeval 
home of man was a continent now sunk below the surface of the 
Indian Ocean, which extended along the south of Asia, as it is 
at present (and probably in direct connection which it), towards 
the east, as far as Further India and the Suoda Islands ; towards 
the west, as far as Madagascar and the south-eastern shores of 
Africa.’^'' 

Whether this continent was the original cradle of mankind 
or not, there can be no doubt that man existed here from 
every early times, and that his creation in this continent was 
made possible only after the creation of anthropoid apes which 
were his nearest approach. We have already got evidence of the 
existence of Pliocene man in the \ alley gravels of the Narmada 
and of Miocene man in Upper Burma It can, therefore, be 
safely surmised that man had existed in this continent long 
before the time when the greater portion of it was submerged 
in consequence of a violent cataclysm. Though Sapta-Sindhu 
was not directly connected with it, conditions similar to those of 
the lost continent must have prevailed there, which favoured 
the creation of a family of human beings, entirely different from 
that of the Southern Continent j and these were the progenitors 
of the Aryan race who, having been endowed with higher mental 

* Ernst Haeckel’s “ History of Creation ” 2nd Ed. 1876. Vol, I. pp. 
360-61. 

» Ernst Haeckel’s “History of Creation'’ 1876. Yol. II. pp. 325-26. 

0 Vide Chapter II. pp. 22-23. Read also Appendix (B) to this Chapter. 
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faeult.ies, developed a civilisation which was destined to 
dominate the whole world; and uplift the entire human race. 

It is possible that the same seismic forces that caused the 
subsidence of the greater portion of the Southern Continent also 
caused the upheaval of the bed of the R4jput4ua Sea ; and if 
these two events were simultaneous and synchronous, they must 
have occurred long after Rig-Vedic times j for the R^jput^nS 
Sea had been in existence, when some at least of the ancient 
hymns of the Rig-Veda were composed, d’he upheaval of its 
bed must have caused, by the displacement of the vast volumes 
of its waters, a deluge in Sapta-Sindhu, known as Manu’s Flood 
which we have discussed in a previous chapter. The depression 
of the Aravalli mountain was also probably due to the same 
causes that upheaved the sea-bed and submerged a large portion 
of the Southern Continent. It is related in the PuiAnasthat the 
great sage Agastya sipped up the ocean dry and caused the high 
peaks of the ^indhya mountains to bend, when he crossed over 
to Southern India where he was the first to lead an Aryan 
colony. This sipping up of the ocean and bending down of the 
Vindhya are undoubtedly connected with the physical disturb¬ 
ances that led to the drying up of the R4jpuMn^ Sea and the 
depiession of the Aravalli mountain, as the Vindhya is called 
and have been fathered upon Agastya who first ventured to the 
south. This Agastya, however, is not the Vedic bard of that 
name, but probably one of his descendants who, as was the 
custom in those ancient days, bore the patronym of Agastya. 
This tradition which is connected with an undoubted geoloo-ical 
fact of the Miocene or Pliocene epoch goes to prove the hoa,rv 
antiquity of the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu and of the Rig-Veda. 

But to return to our account of the Deccan in Rig-Vedic 
times. It formed part of a vast southern continent that extend- 
^ _as we ha^^seen, from Further.India to south-easl^* 
Afuea, and probably as far south as Australia. The stage of the 
civilisation of the original human inhabitants of this vast eonti 
nent may well be judged by that of their deseendants who are 
the present remnants of the race in Africa, South India, Australia,. 
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the islands of the Indian Arehipelego, and the islands scattered 
in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. Most of them are 
in the same primitive condition of life as their progenitors were 
ill;, hundreds of thousands of years ago. The Kolarian and the 
Dravidian races of the Indian Peninsula are allied to the 
Negroid races of Africa, with such modifications in their 
physical features and characteristics as climate and different 
environments have imposed upon them ; and there can be no 
doubt that they were the original inhabitants of the lost conti¬ 
nent. Of the Kolarians and the Dravidians, it seems that some 
tribes of the latter made some progress towards civilisation, 
which was further advanced by their having come in contact with 
the Aryans after a communication had been effected between 
Sapta-Sindhu and the Southern Peninsula by the drying 
up of the Mjputan<4 Sea. The Kolarians, on the other hand, 
except such as came in contact with the Aryans on the borders 
of the Gangetic plains in later times, have remained in their 
primitive savage condition. A brief account of some of the 
primitive tribes of botli the races will be found interesting here: 

Among the rudest fragments of mankind are the isolated 
Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal. The old Arab and 
European voyagers described them as dog-faced man-eaters. 
The English officers, sent to the islands in 1855 to establish a 
settlement, found themselves surrounded by quite naked canni¬ 
bals of a ferocious type, who daubed themselves when festive 
with red earth and mourned in suit of olive-coloured mud. They 
made a noise like weeping to express friendship or joy, bore 
only names of common gender which they received before birth, 
and their sole conception of a god was an evil spirit who spread 
disease. For five years, they repulsed every effort at intercourse 
by showers of arrows; but the officers slowly brought them to 
a better frame of mind by building sheds near the settlement 
where these poor beings might find shelter from the tropical 
rains, and receive medicines and food. 

‘‘"The Anamalai Hills in Southern Madras form the refuge 
of a whole series of broken tribes. Five hamlets of long-haired 
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wild-looking Pnliers live on jungle produets^, mice or any small 
animals that they can catch, and worshif) demons. Another 
clan, the Mundavers, shrink from contact with the outside 
world, and possess no fixed dwellings, but wander over the 
innermost hills with their cattle, sheltering themselves under little 
leaf-sheds, and seldom remaining in the same spot more than 
a year. The thick-lipped small-bodied Kadus ^ Lords of Hills ^ 
are the remnants of a higher race. They file the front teeth 
of the upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by the chase, and 
wield some influence over the ruder forest-folk. These hills, 
now very thinly peopled, abound in the great stone monuments 
{kutvaens and dolmem) which the primitive tribes used for their 
dead. The Nairs of south-western India still practise polyandry, 
according to which a many's property descends not to his own 
but to his sister’s children. This system also appears among 
the Himalayan tribes at the opposite extremity of India. 

In the Central Provinces, the aboriginal races form a large 
portion of the population. In certain districts, as in the 
Feudatory State of Bastar, they amount to three-fifths of the 
inhabitants. The most important race, the Gonds, have made 
some advances in civilisation ; but the wilder tribes still cling 
to the forest, and live by the chase, with, a few years back, flint 
points for their arrows. The Marias wield bows of o-reat 
strength, which they hold with their feet, while they draw the 
strings with both hands. A still wilder tribe, the Maris, fly 
from their grass-liuilt huts on the approach of a stran<>-er. Once 
a year, a messenger comes to them from the local Raja to take 
their tribute of jungle products. He does not enter their 
hamlets, but beats a drum outside, and then hides himself. The 
shy Maris creep forth, place what they have to give in an ap¬ 
pointed spot, and run back again into their retreats. 

“ Furthor to the north-east, in the tributary states of Orissa, 
there is a poor tribe, 10,000 in number, of Juangs or Pdtuds, 
literally the ‘leaf-wearers," whose women formerly wore no 
clothes. Their only vestige of covering was a few strings of 
beads round the waist with a bunch of leaves, tied before and 
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behind. ’ Those under the British influence were clothed in 
1871 by order of Government, and their native chief was 
persuaded to do tlie same work for tiie others. This leaf-wearing 
tribe had no knowledge of the metals till quite lately, when 
foreigners came among them, and no word exists in their 
language for iron, or any other metal. But this country abounds 
with flint weapons, so that the Juangs form a remnant, to our 
own day, of the Stone Age. ‘ Their huts ’ writes the ofBeer who 
knows them best ‘ are among the smallest that human beings 
ever deliberately constructed as dwellings. They measure about 
6 feet by 8. The head of the family and all the females huddle 
together in this one shell, not much larger than a dng-kennel.’ 
The boys and the young men of the village live in one large 
building apart by themselves; and this custom of having a 
common abode for the whole male youth of the hamlet is found 
among many of the aboriginal tribes in distant parts of India. 
The Kandlis of Orissa who kept up their old tribal ritual of 
human sacrifice until it was put down by the British in 1885-45, 
and the Santals in the west of Lower Bengal who rose in 1855, 


^ Col. Dalton thus writes about the Juangs in his Desoi'iptive Ethnology of 
Bengal^ p. 155 :— 

“The females of the group (the Juangs of Keiinjhar) had not amongst 
them a particle of clothing. Their sole covering- for purposes of decency con¬ 
sisted in a girdle composed of several strings of beads from which depended 
before and behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves 
together and made themselves aprons. The Juangs are not so far advanced ; 
they take young shoots of the A’san {Terminalia tomentosa), or any tree with 
young soft leaves, and arranging them so as to form a flat and scale-like 
surface of the required size, the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdle, fore 
and aft, and the toilet is complete. The girls were well developed and finely 
formed specimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume let the outlines 
of the figure entirely nude, they would have made good studies for sculpture. 
Next day tney came to my tent at noon, and whilst I conversed with the 
males on their customs, language, and religion, the girls sat nestled together 
in a corner, for a long time silent and motionless as statues, but after an hour 
or two elapsed, the ci-ouching nymphs showed signs of lii'e and symptoms 
of uneasiness, and, more attentively regarding them, I found that great tears 
were dropping from the down-cast eyes like dew drops on the green leaves. 
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are examples o£ powerful and highly developed non-Aryan 
tribes 

Now, look at this brief survey of some of the wild tribes of 
the Dravidian ..nd the Kolarian races of the Southern Peninsula, 
who are probably in the same primitive condition of savages to-day 
as their ancestors were in, thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, little removed from the state of brutes, living by the 
chase, eating human Hesh and raw meat, some of them totally 
ignorant of the use of metals, and using Hint weapons, as if 
mankind was still in its infancy and did not progress beyond 
the Stone Age—their women going nearly stark naked, and 
huddling together with the chief of the family in kennel-huts, 
6 feet by 8, and many tribes possessing no marriage-laws or 
custom to speak of—I say, just look at this picture and think 
whether these men, even if they were not in a far worse 
condition thousands of years ago, could ever immigrate from 
far-off Central Asia over the snowy ranges of the Himalaya, 
across rapid and wide rivers, and deep impassable seas, and 
dreary deserts, to the plains of the Punjab or the hilly forest-tracts 
of Central and Southern India. Even if the Aryans be regarded as 
immigrants to Sapta-Sindhu, and supposed to have waged 
a long sanguinary warfare (which we cannot bring ourselves 
to think to be at all likely) with these primitive savages of the 
Stone Age, who had nothing but rude stone weapons and 
missiles for offence or defence, and were therefore no match 
for their superior adversaries,—and to have driven them to the 
Southern Peninsula, how could these savages cross the sea 
over the Gangetie trough and the Mjput^n^ Sea, of whose 
existence we find unmistakable evidence in the Rig-Veda ? Such 
a feat would be impossible for naked savages to accomplish. 

On my tenderly seeking the cause of their distress, I was told that the leaves 
were becoming dry, stiff, and uncomfortable, and if they were not allowed 
to go to the woods for a change, the consequence would be serious, and they 
certainly could not dance. It was a bright, dry day, and the crisp rustling, 
as they rose to depart, confirmed the statement 

8 Encyclopaedia Britannica Vo. XII. p. 477. (Ninth Edition). 
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as it would be impossible for the fauna and flora to do. 
I'he fact of the matter is that the Dravidian or the Kolarian 
races never came from Central Asia to the Punjab, nor did they 
evei come into conflict or contact with the Aryans durino* 
Rig-Vedie times; that Sapta-Sindhu was a distinct country 
from Southern India, cut off as it was by seas ; that the 
Aiyans weie as much autochthones in Saipta-Sindhu as these 
wild tribes were in Southern India which, as we have seen 
formed part of a huge continent extending from Burma and 
South China to Eastern and Southern Africa, and as far south 
as Austiaiia, that these savages, though looting like men 
were little removed from the condition of anthropoid apes or brutes 
in which some of their tribes are still to be found ; that they 
passed through the palmolithic and the neolithic stages of develop¬ 
ment of which they have left ample evidences in the valley 
gravels of the Narmada, and in the flint weapons found scat¬ 
tered thoughrout the Southern Peninsula as far north as Raniganj 
and Rajmehal in Bengal, and of which the .Tuangs of Orissa 
are still the living survivals ; that some of the Kolarian tribes, 
notably the Saiitals, and some of the Dravidians living in the 
southern-most parts of the Peninsula, notably the Cholas the 
Pandyas, and the Cheralas or Keralas, circumstanced as they were, 
and probably having come in contact with the Aryans,' 
learnt the use of the metals and made some progress towards 
civilisation, but the rest remained in their rude primitive 
condition, and as ignorant as ever of the arts of civilized life 
That these savages of Southern India were autochthonous 
would further be proved by the undoubted fact that the 
aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia use almost 
the same words for I, ikon, he, we, yov &c., as the fishermen on 
the Madras coast, and resemble in many ways the Madras 
Hill tribes, as in the use of their national weapon, the boomer- 
There is also some linguistic affinity between the 
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Dravidian languages and the languages in some of the islands 


' BnoyclopEoaia Britaimioa Vol. Ill p. 778 (Ninth Edition). 
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in the distant Pacific Ocean. As a writer says: “That some of 
the islands in the distant Pacific Ocean were peopled either from 
the Dravidian settlements in India, or from an earlier common 
source, remains a conjectural induction of philosophers rather than 
established fact.” > * It would certainly not have remained a con¬ 
jectural induction of philosophers, but would have been an esta¬ 
blished ethnological fact by this time, had the fact of Southern 
India forming part of a huge continent, now submerged, hut 
extending in ancient times from the coasts of the Pacific Ocean to 
South Africa and Australia been taken into account. A large 
portion of the continent having been submerged, the remnants 
of it, with their human inhabitants, became isolated and 
separated from one another by wide oceans, and the only 
evidences of their having once belonged to the same continent 
are now to be found in the similarities of their fauna, flora, 
original human inhabitants and their languages, such as have 
survived the changes and modifications imposed upon them by 
time, circumstances, a id altered environments. “ 

Bncycloppedia Britannica Vol. Ill p. 778 (Ninth Edition). 

As a further illustration of the point we may mention the Yeddas 
of Ceylon and the Sakais and Semangs of the Malay Peninsula who wonder¬ 
fully resemble one another in their physical features. Mr. Thurston in his 
introduction to Oaf<tes and Tribes of Southern India (p. 33) writes : “ Speak¬ 
ing of the Sakais, the same authorities (Skeat and Blagden) state that ‘ in 
evidence of their striking resemblance to the Veddas it is worth remarking 
that one of the brothers, Sarasin, who had lived among the Veddas and 
knew them very well, when shown a photograph of a typical Sakai, at first 
supposed it to be a photograph of a Vedda.’ For myself when I saw the 
photographs of Sakais published by Skeat and Blagden, it was difhcult to 
realize that I was not looking at pictures of Kadirs, Pani^'-ans, Kurumbas or 
other jungle folk of Southern India.” This testimony also goes to px’ove the 
existence of the lost Indo-Oceanic continent which was peopled by these 
allied tribes. The linguistic affinity also has been established by Pater 
Schmidt in his Die Mon-Khmer-Volher among the following groups of 
languages .—The Munda languages of India, Nikobar spoken in the Nikobar 
islands ; Khasi spoken in the Khasi Hills of Assam ; Palong Wa, and Biang of 
Salwin basin, Upper Burma ; Sakai and Seraang languages of the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Mon-Khmer languages. Dr. Konow also, working from the 
point of view of India proper, has been able to show that the M'unda languages 
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There can thus be no doubt that the Kolarian and the 
Dravidian races were the original inhabitants of Southern India^ 
and the theory of their having been immigrants from Central 
Asia first to the Punjab, and then, through the pressure of 
the invading Aryans, to the Southern Peninsula, is more 
fanciful than real. It is also certain that when the Indo- 
Oceanic Continent or Lemuria was submerged, it was inhabited 
by human beings in very low stages of development, and this 
is proved by the existence of aboriginal savages in South 
Africa, Austi'alia, Southern India, and the islands in the Indian 
Ocean and of the Indian Archipelago, who, though probably 
belonging to the same human family, became isolated and 
separated from one another, and developed distinguishing 
characteristics harmoniously with the changes of their environ- 
nents and climate. 

I have spoken only <^f the Dravidian and Kolarian aborigines 
of Southern India, but along with them should be mentioned the 
savage tribes inhabiting the hills of Upper Burma, Assam, Tippera 
and the North-East frontier of India, who belong to the Mongo¬ 
lian family. These are the Abors, the Akas, the Mishmis, 
the Ndgfls, the Ch^kmas and others who, in some pre-historie 
time, had probably lived side by side with the forefathers of the 
present Mongolians and the Chinese, and crossed over into India 
through the north-eastern passes. Some of the hill languages 
in Eastern Bengah’ says a writer, preserve Chinese terms, 
others contain Mongolian. Thus the N^g§,s in Assam still use 
words for three and water, which might almost be understood 
in the streets of Canton^’ 

These wild tribes probably drove the Kolarians from these 
hilly tracts and the spurs of the Eastern HimS-laya into the 

are connected with Mon-Khmer, These ellied groups of languages have been 
styled Austro-Asiatic by Schmidt who postulates the existence of an Austro- 
Asiatic race characterised “by long or medium head, horizontal non-obliqne 
eyes, bi*oad nostrils, dark skin, more or less wavy hair and short or medinm 
statnre." (vide R. Chanda’s The I'tido-Aryan VS). 

Enoyclopoedia. Britannica, Vol, XII p. 777. (Ninth Edition) 
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Southern Peninsula. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that Mr. H. F. Blanford has said that the ancient land of the 
Southern Peninsula “extended some distance to the north of the 
present Gangetic delta,” connecting itself with the Khasi Hills 
and Upper Assam. A contributor to the Encyclopmdia Britannica 
writes-. “ It is highly probable that the Jurrasie and Cretaceous 
coast-line ran across the northern part of the Bay of Bengal.. 
Probably the Jurrasie traps of the Rajmehal Hills, west of the Delta 
of the Ganges, were continuous with those of Sylhet and the 
Delta.” If we bear in mind this connection of the Deccan or 
Southern India with the hilly tracts of Assam and Sylhet, we 
shall be able to understand the significance of the following 
observations made by Mr. J. F. Hewett: “ That they (the 
Kolarian tribes) came from the East is shown by the following 
facts: First, they themselves always say that they did so • 
secondly, the most powerful and purest Kolarian tribes are found 
in the east j thirdly, their languages are allied to those used on 
the Brahmaputra and the Irawaddy by the Kambojans and the 
Assamese.”!* The correctness of this belief or tradition 
among the Kolarians would be clearly proved, if we remembered 
that the lost Southern Continent extended as far east as Burma 
and South China. The invasion of the IVTongolian wild 
tribes must have driven them to the south-west. right into the 
heart of the modern Indian Peninsula.- They could not of course 
advance directly westwards, as their progress was barred by the 
existence of the sea over the Gangetic trough. But some of 
these tribes, for instance, the Kurkis, marched westward through 

the Peninsula and are now found some 400 miles distant from 

the hilly country inhabited by the Santals, with no tradition 
among them of a common origin. 

The Dravidians occupied the western and the southern borders 
of the Peninsula .where their descendants are still found in very 
large numbers. It seems that their evolution was far in advance: 

of that of the Kolarians, and they made rapid progress towards 

.. .. - . .. .... 

u Enoy. Brit. p. 736. ■ . ~~ ^ ^ 

•JoTinxal of fcheBoyal Asiatic Society 1888 and 1889. ^ 
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civilisation after they came in contact with the highly civilized 
AryaDs in post-Rig-Vedie times, when the Southern Peninsula 
became connected with Sapta-Sindhu by the upheaval of the 
bed of the R^jput^nll Sea. It was a descendant of the great 
sage Agastya of Rjg-Vedie fame, who, as we have already said, 
first led an Aryan colony to the south from Sapta-Sindhu, by 
crossing the dried-up ocean and the Viodhya mountains. Another 
descendant of this Agastya was a contemporary of the great 
Rama, the hero of Valmiki’s Ram^yana, king of Kosala, 
which was then a flourishing country in the Gangetic plain, 
stretching far into the Peninsula. The Aryan colonization of 
the Deccan must, therefore, have occurred thousands of years 
after the composition of the most ancient hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. The poet V^lmiki, who was a contemporary of R&ma, and 
had his hermitage or dgranm near the Chitrakuta Hills, about 
ten Jerosas to the south of modern Pray^ga or Allahabad, knew 
partly from personal experience, and partly from hearsay, of 
the extremely savage, nay fierce brute-like condition of the 
dark human denizens of the hills and extensive forests of 
Central and Southern India, and called them by the hateful 
names of Vdnaras (lit. forest-men, or monkeys), and Rdkshasa^, 
the eaters of raw meat and human flesh. The Vdnarat lived in 
Kishkindhy^ which is identified with modern Mysore, and there¬ 
fore undoubtedly belonged to the Dravidian race; but though 
they fought their enemies with stones and branches of trees, 
showing that they still remained in the Stone Age of human 
progress, they were more morally advanced than the R^kshasas 
who were full of brutal instincts and propensities and scarcely 
resembled human beings. The Mundavers and the Puliers of 
the Anamalai Hills of Southern India, the Juangs of Orissa and 
the Andamanese of the Bay of Bengal would be described as 
RUkshasas by a modern 'poet, as VMmiki described their fore¬ 
fathers, thousands of years ago. In the Aitareya Br&hmana 
says Professor Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,''which is .anterior to the 
whole of the so-called classical Sanskrit Literature, the sage 


Ait. Brah, YII, 18 . 
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Vi^v^mitra is represented to have condemned by a curse the 
progeny of fifty of his sons to ' live on the borders ’ of the 
Aryan settlements, and these, it is said, were the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and Mutibhas, and the descendants 
of Vi^vdmitra formed a large portion of the Dasyus The 

Andhras are the Telugii people, and it is likely that Aryan 
colonies led by the descendants of Vi^v^mitra were established 
in Southern India in post-Rig-Vedie times; and the Aryans 
having freely mixed with the original inliabitants, were as 
proportionSitely degraded as the aboriginal tribes were uplifted 
The age in which the great Sanskrit Grammarian, P4nini, 
flourished is now admitted to be the seventh century B.C., 

to say, he had flourished long before Buddha was born. 
Prom the absence of the names of any country south of Kach- 

chha (Cutch), Avanti, Kosala, Karusa and Kalinga in PAnini's 

Grammar, Professor Bhandarkar draws the following inference : 

lhat the non-occurrence of the name of anv country 
farther south in P4pini’s work is due to his not having known 
it, a circumstance which, looking to the many names of places 
in the north that he gives, appears very probable, the conclusion 
follows that in his time the Ary as were confined to the north 
of the Vindhya, but did proceed or communicate with the north- 
ern-most portion of the Eastern coast, not by crossing that 
range, but avoiding it by taking an easterly course This, 

. another good illustration of the dangers of 

.argumentum ex silentio. The omission of the name Rdma 
in Panini s work, though the word occurs in the Rig-Veda as 
the name of a powerful and generous king^fi, albeit not of 
Kosala, cannot certainly prove that the Rig-Veda is a later 
work than Pdnini s. Similarly, it would be wrong to argue 
that because no countries south of the Vindhya are mentioned 
in Pdnini s work, therefore he was not acquainted with them. 

Prof. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^s “ Early Jlistory of the Dekkanf Ed. 1884 

” Bhmd&Tkeir*8 Early History of the Dekkan^ F. 6. 

^ » Rig. X. 93.14. 
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or the Aryas did not settle in Southern India as colonists 
during or before his time. Such wrong iDferenees would be 
easily avoided if we remembered that P^iuni's Grammar was 
composed to help the understanding of the derivation, forma¬ 
tion and use of such important words as are mainly found in 
the Vedic and post-Vedic Literatures, and his omission to men¬ 
tion one word or another in his book did not affect ancient 
history in any way. As a matter of fact, t he Deccan began to be 
colonized by the Aryan settlers soon after the means of commu¬ 
nication with that country by land had been effected by the 
upheaval or drying up of the bed of the Kajputand Sea and the 
formation of the Gangetic plains. As we have already said, 
a descendant of Agastya was the first to cross the Vindhya, and 
lead an Aryan colony to the south. It is very likely that some 
descendants of Vi 5 v^mitra also followed in his footstepsy-and 
having settled in the Deccan, mingled with the original in¬ 
habitants by ties of marriage^ and produced the Andhra people. 
But this must have happened several thousands of years ago, 
and not after 700 B.C. as wrongly suggested, may, concluded 
by Professor Bhandarkar. A conclusion like this Wdi^ld be not 
only unreasonable, but highly misleading, to say th6 least. 

As I have already said, even in Rig-Vedic tim^s, the Pcmit 
or Vaniks who were a branch of the Aryan race and lived on 
the eastern coasts of Sapta-Sindhu, which afforded sfife har¬ 
bour to their merchant-ships, and supplied them with excellent 
timber for ship-building from the spurs of the Himalaya, .and 
who were hated by their Aryan brethern not only for their 
extreme avarice and niggardliness, but also for their not sub¬ 
scribing to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan faith, came in 
contact, in the course of their voyages, with the inhabitants 
on the coasts of the Southern Continent, though the configura¬ 
tion of the coast-line in those early days must have been 
quite different from that of the present Southern Peninsula, 
and imparted to them some of their culture. But the persecu¬ 
tions of these dissenting and avaricious people by the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans gradually drove them away from the country, and their 
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expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu became complete, when the ll4j- 
putini Sea was dried up, thereby barring all passage of their 
ships to the open sea. This must have decided their leaving 
Sapta-Sindhu for good, and made them seek other convenient 
sea-coasts for planting new colonies. It is just possible that 
some of them settled for a time on the Malabar coast of the pre¬ 
sent Southern Peninsula, not only for the sake of the rich indi¬ 
genous products of the country, but also because Indian teak 
was plentiful there, which afforded excellent timber for ship¬ 
building. During their .sojourn on this coast, they must have 
come in contact with the original inhabitants of the Dravidian 
race, notably the Oholas and the Pandyas, who lived in the 
■ extreme south of the Peninsula, and were thus in a position to 
receive a portion of Aryan culture. It may be surmised that 


it was from the Panis that they first learnt the use of the metals 
•like iron, copper and gold, and the art of ship-building. This 
.intercourse with the Aryan merchants, carried on for a long 
time, must have resulted in their uplift and ultimate superiority 
over the other branches of the Dravidian race, and civilized them 
to a degree beyond the reach of the latter. The opening up of 
the overland' route also from Sapta-Sindhu helped many Aryan 
tribes to settle in the Deccan along the western sea-coast; and 
Janasthdna, Gujrat, Saurashtra and Kishkindhya (Mysore) became 
well-known Aryan settlements, where the Aryans remained engag¬ 
ed, fi-om generation to generation, in spre.ading light and culture 
among the savage inhabitants of the dark Peninsula in ancient 
times. But the mountainous regions of Central India, and the 
dark, impenetrable, extensive and primeval forests of the Penin¬ 
sula remained inaccessible to the Aryans for a considerable length 
of time, which accounts for the primitive savage condition of 
•most of their human denizens up to recent times. 

The Panis, it may be said here, had a restless spirit of 
adventure, and there is evidence to prove that some of them 
settled in Mesopotamia, and afterwards on the sea-coast of 
Syria, in the islands of the ' Mediterranean Sea,' and on the. 
north coast of Africa, trading, along the sea-coasts of .Southern 
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Europe and even the coasts of Great Britain and Norway, and 
spreading Aryan culture—such as was left to them after their 
banishment from Sapta-Sindhu and their long sojourn in foreign 
countries among the savage populations of the lands they visited. 
These Paiiis were the ancestors of the Phcenicians of history. 
They could not, however, help getting mingled with the natives 
of the different countries they visited and colonized, and gradually 
lost their characteristics as an Aryan people. We shall tell the 
interesting story of their expansion in another chapter, and show 
how they were instrumental in spreading Aryan culture in the 
west, just as the European merchants and adventurers in modern 
times have been instrumental in spreading Western civilisation in* 
the East, which only proves the truth of the adage that History 
repeats itself. Be that as it may, there can be no question that 
the Choias and the Pandyas of Southern India were greatly bene¬ 
fited by their having come in contact with the Panis on the one 
hand, and the Aryan settlers from the north on the other, and 
ultimately developed a civilisation which was neither purely Aryan, 
nor purely Dravidian, but a mixture of both, though the note of the 
former was dominant., .The Choias and the Pandyas emulated 
the Panis in their s,-irit of adventure, and in later times, under- 
the guidance of their Aryan masters^ foahded colonies in'Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt that played important parts in the history 
of the ancient world. We shall deal with that story more fully 
in subsequent chapters. Suffice here to say that of the Dravidian 
and the Kolarian races peopling the Indian Peninsula, the 
Choias and the Pandyas were probably the first to be influenced 
and uplifted by Aryan civilisation and culture, which they helped 
to spread, along with the Panis or Phoenicians, in Western Asia, 
Northern Africa and Southern EiuMpe, and which formed the 
basis, as it were, of the Semitic and European civilisations.* 

Such then, was the Indian Peninsula in Rig-Vedic times and 
after. I hope that my readers have been fully convinced that 
the Dravidian and the Kolarian races were not immigrants to 


* Vide Appendix (0) to this Chapter. 
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India from Central Asia^ but were autochthones in the now lost 
Indo-Oceanie Continent, of which Southern India is one of the 
remnants. Sir Herbert Risley does not sujoport the view of Sir 
William Hunter and Mr. Hewett about their Central Asiatic 
home on ethnological and other grounds, and Mr. H. R. Hall 
also agrees with Sir Herbert Risley in making them the original 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula, where the Dravidians had 
developed a civilisation which was taken to Mesopotamia, and 
formed the basis of the Semitic civilisation.'® It is gratifying 
to find that these views find a strong corroboration in the 
geological evidence that we have adduced in this chapter regard¬ 
ing Southern India forming part of a separate continent, en¬ 
tirely cut off from Sapta-Sindhn in ancient times, which 
continued to exist as such up to Rig-Vedie times, or the end of 
the Miocene epoch and the beginning of the Pliocene. 

' The People of India^ pp, 47-48. Sir H. Eisley says: “It is extremely 
improbable that a large body of very black and conspicuously long-headed 
types should have come from the one region of the earth which is peopled 
exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow complexions. With this we 
may dismiss the theory which assigns a trans-Himalayan origin to the 
Dravidians.” 

The Ancient History of the Near East —pp. 171-74. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

(A) The Deccan oh Dakshiimapatha. 

Piofcssoi O. li, Hhs/nclarkar in his CaTMichdol lj6ot%T6S 
(1918), p, 2, has picked out the expression doJcshwdpcidd ficoTR 
eda, A,61.8, nieaning’ ^ with southward foot, ^ and used 
with reference to a man who is expelled to the South. ^‘Tliis, 
rightly observes the Professor, ‘^cannot of course denote the 
Dakshiiiapcitfui or Southern India, as we understand it, but 
rather the country lying beyond the world then inhabited by 
the Aryans.” This country which was apparently a place for 
barishment, was probably the strip of desert lying to the south 
of Sapta-Sindhu along the northern coasts of the Rfijput^n3, 
Sea, and an exile deported to this region was literally between 
the Devil and the Deep Sea. The desert (Sk. maru from 
to die) was not fit for human habitation, as it afforded neither 
shelter nor food, and was regarded as a veritable region of 
Death. Hence, the southward direction probably came to be 
associated with the direction over which Yama, the Lord of 
Death, presided. The expression clahsliindpadd does not 

seem to be at all connected with Dakskindpatha, 

(B) Miocene and Pliocene Man. 


Archaiologists are not yet agreed about the existence of Miocene 
Man, though that of Pliocene Man is admitted. '^Judging 
from the analogy of other species, ” says Lord Avebury in his 
PTehidmdc Tirries (Ch. XII, p. 403), “ 1 am disposed to think that 
in the Miocene period man was probably represented by anthro¬ 
poid apes, more nearly resembling us than do any of the existing 
quadrumana. We need riot^ liowever^ eoLpect neee^mnlf to 


the proof s in Europe ; our neared relatives in the animal kingdom ^ 
are confined to hotfi almost to tropical climatesy 


15 
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know that during parts of the Miocene period the climate of 
Europe was warmer than at present, so that monkeys lived 


much north of their present limits, still it is in the warmer 


regions of the earth that we niaij reasonaUg Jlncl the earliest traces 
of the human race 

It is therefore extremely probable that man hrst evolved out 


of anthropoid apes in the Tropics and not in the Torrid Zone. 
He emigrated to this region after it had become habitable 


in consequence of a change of climate. The relies of man found 
in this region are therefore not necessarily the earliest. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that man appeared in India 
in the Miocene epoch, though it is extremely doubtful that he 
attained the high degree of civilisation ascribed to him in the 
Rig-Veda, unless we assume that the evolution of man in India 
was earlier and more rapid than that of man in other parts of 
the Globe. The geographical distribution of land and water in 
India in the Miocene and Pliocene epochs agrees to a very large 
extent with the description of land and water in the Rig-Veda, 
which emboldens us to surmise that Pliocene man, at any rate, 
attained a comparatively high degree of civilisation in „Sapta- 
Sindhn, as depicted in some of the earliest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. It will surely be regarded as a very bold surmise, but 
we are forced to it by the irresistible evidence found in the 
Rig-Veda. The following literature about Pliocene and Miocene 
man is taken from Prehistoric Times (1912), pp. 399-403 : 

“ M. Desnoyers has called attention to some marks noticed 
by him on bones found in the upper pliocene beds of St. Prest, 
and belonging to the Elephas meridwmlis, Rhinoceros leptorhi- 
mu, Eippopotawus major, several species of deer (including the 
gigantic Megaceros Ca-nmdonm, Laugel), and two species of 

Bos, which he considers to be of human origin.,At the 

same place (St. Prest), that indefatigable arehiBologist, M. b'Abbe 
Bourgeois, has more recently discovered worked flints, includino' 
flakes, awls and scrapers, but unfortunately there is some doubt 
as to the stratigraphieal relations of the bed in which they, occur¬ 
red. Moreover, some authorities consider these beds to be 
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iiiterglaeial. In the interglacial coal-beds of Diirnten,......Prof, 

Riitimeyer has found a fragment apparently of rough basket 
or wattle work. The interpretation in this ease again has been 
questioned, but Prof. Sehwendener, who has recently examined 
the specimens with great care, is decidedly of opinion that it is 
of human workmanship. 

‘^^At the meeting of Spezzia of the ^ Soeiete Italienne des 
Sciences Naturelles/ Prof. G. Ramorino exhibited some bones of 
Pliocene Age, said to bear marks of knives. 

M. Capellini also has described certain bones supposed to 
belong to the same geological period, which, in his opinion, bear 
marks of flint knives. 

Dr. Dubois has discovered in Java, in a la 3 ^er apparent^ 
of Pliocene Age, to Judge from the other mammalian remains, 
the n 2 :)per part of the skull, a thigh bone and two teeth of an 
animal about as large as a chimj)anzee, which he regards as 
having been intermediate between man and the anthropoid apes, 
and there is this strong su 2 )port of his view that while the 
remains, in the opinion of some eminent authorities, are those of 
an anthroj^oid ape, allied to the existing Gibbons, others are 
equally convinced that they are those of a low type of man.. 

Dr. Noetling, of the Geological Survey of India, has also 
recorded unquestionable flint flakes found in Burma with remains 
of Rhinoceros perimensis, and Plippotherium (Hipjwion) Ante- 
lopinum, in strata considered to belong to the Pliocene period. 

Some archaeologists even consider that we have proof of the 
presence of man in miocene times. Thus M. Bourgeois has 
found in Calcaire de Beauce, near Pontlevoy, many flints which 
have been subjected to the action of heat, and others which he 
considers to show marks of human workmanship. On the age 
of the deposit there is still some difference of opinion, and the 
action of fire, though it points strongly to, does not absolutely 
prove, the presence of man. These interesting specimens were 
found in a stratum which contains the remains of Acerotherium, 
an extinct animal allied to the Rhinoceros, and beneath a bed 
which contains the Mastodon, Dinotherium, and Rhinoceros. 
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The eoorQious number of these cracked flints also throws some 
doifl)t on their bein<^ of human origin. 

‘'In the Materiaux pour 1’ Histoire deI’Homme for ]870 
is a figure of a flint flake found by M. Tardy in the Miocene 
beds of Aurillae (Auvergne), together with the remains of Dino- 

therium giganteum, and Maehairodus latidens.From the 

figure given there can be no reasonable doubt that it is of human 
workmanship. M. Delaunay also has called attention to a rib 
found by him at Pouance (Maine et Loire), and, belono-ino' to 
a well known mioeene species, the Halitheriiim fossile; this bears 
certain marks which closely resemble those which might have 
been made by flint implements. M. Hamy gives a good figure 
of this interesting specimen. Whether, however, we have con¬ 
clusive evidence of the existence of man in mioeene times is a 
question on which arehreologists are still of different opinions.” 

(C) The Panbyas 

. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmchad Lecturen for 1918, 
{CalcuUd) says that the PUndyas were the descendants of an 
Aryan tribe, named Paudu, who emigrated to the south from 
the Punjab. there was” he says “a, tribe called P4ndu, 
round about Mathura, and when a section of them went south¬ 
wards and were settled there, they were called P^ndyas. 'I’his is 
clear, I think, from KMy4yana's Vartika, Pdrdor-d-^an, which 
means that the suffix ya was to be attached not to Pdiidu, the name 
of the father of the Pandavas but to P§,ndu, which was rhe 
name of a Kshatriya tribe as well as a country. Evidently 
Pdndya denotes the descendants of the Pdndu tribe, and must have 
been so called when they migrated southwards and established 
themselves there.” (P. 10). But who were these Patrdus ? We 
do not find their name mentioned in the Rig-Veda, though 
the word occurs frequently. The consonant » is pronounced 
as fd, and the correct pronunciation of 'Fani vronU be Par4i. 
Had this word any connection with P^nclu? I have reasons' to 
think, it bad. Ihe Panis lived on the eastern sea-shores of 

Sapta-Sindhu, on the high banks of the Gangd^ and probably 
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also of the YamunS. Many left Sapta-Sindhu after the bed of 
the Rajputana Sea had been upheaved and settled on the 
Malabar coast, and these Panis or Pandis were probably the 
aneestoi-s of the PUndyas who, however, represented a mixed 
laee of Aiyans and Dravidians, and developed a civilisation which 
was afterwards taken to Egypt, (vide Chapters XII & XIII). 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Aryan Tribes of Sapta-Sindhu and the D^sas and tbe Dasyns 

of the Rig-Yeda, 

We will now revert to a further account of ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu, and describe the people that inhabited in Rig-Vedic 
times. Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already seen, was the original 
home of the ancient Aryans who lived there, divided into tribes 
or elans in accordance with their religious beliefs and different 
grades of development. Some of ihem had a homogeneous 
development in religious thoughts and sentiments; and they were 
like one people,—though living in separate kingdoms under 
the rule of separate kings, jet practising the same religious 
rites and ceremonies, worshipping the same Gods, observing the 
same social customs, and speaking the same language. These 
tribes were the and the PanchakrisMu of the Rig- 

Veda. What the names of these tribes exactly were, it is difficult 
to ascertain ; but from the frequent mention of the Anus, the 
I)ndp6S, the Tii^rioges, the and the Bharaias it may be 

surmised that these were the five principal tribes, known as 
PmiGJiajanas, with a homogeneous development in civilisation. 
There were many other Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, not hold¬ 
ing the same religious views, or observing the same social customs 
as the Five Tribes who, therefore, hated them and kept themselves 
as much aloof from their contact as possible. The Five Tribes 
were fond of performing the Soma sacrifice, and prided them¬ 
selves on their designation of sacrifieers. The sacrifices were 
mainly performed in honour of Indra who shared the offerings 
with the other principal Devas whom the five Aryan tribes wor¬ 
shipped. Those Aryan tribes who did not perform the Soma 
sacrifice or believe in the supremacy or even the existence of 
Indra, were put down as non-sacrificers, Ddsas, Dasyus, and 
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unworthy o£ even being called mm. To quote Mr. Ragozin 
again : “ To an Aryan Hindu, the man who owned the Soma 

and did not press it was a hopeless reprobate. In fact, be 
divided mankind into ‘ pressers^ and ‘ not-pressers,^ the latter 
word 2 ‘[being synonymous with ' enemy' and ' godless bar- 
baiians This undoubtedly bespeaks a degree of religious 

intolerauee among the ancient Aryans, which would not 
ordinarily be suspected. W e shall see later on to what 
lamentable lengths it went in ancient Aryan society. 

T-O understand clearly why in a country inhabited by the same 
race and family- of human beings from the very beginning of 
creation, there are diversity of culture and different grades in the 


development of social and religious institutions, it will be necessary 
for us to refer briefly to the different stages through which man 
had to pass in all lands and climes in his onward march towards 
progress. It is an established fact that primitive man was at 
first a nomad, never confining himself to one place, but roaming 
about in quest of food, only settling or rather hanging about for 
sometime in places that afforded him sufficient edibles and shelter, 
and abandoning that place again in search of “fresh fields and 
pastures new." He was also by nature a vegetarian, and not a 
carnivorous animal, as is sometimes wrongly supposed. It was 
only when friuts and edible herbs were not found in abundance 
that he had recourse to the flesh of animals, birds and insects, 
which he had to kill for his support with rude'weapons of stones 
or bones. A particular habit, contracted through force of 
circumstances, tended to persist and continue, even though the 
circumstances that had produced it no longer existed. Thus, ai 
primitive man who once contracted the habit of subsisting on 
flesh would not easily give it up, even if fruits and herbs that 


would maintain his life were found in abundance. But animals 
and birds, whose flesh was used as food, were not always available ; 
and the second stage of the primitive man’s development was 
marked by his desire to secure them alive, and stock them against 


’ Vedic India, p. I7l. 
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fature wantsThis necessity for keeping livestock gradually 
developed in him the art of taming and domesticating wild animals. 
Some animals were more easilytamed and domesticated than 
others, as for instance, the goat, the sheep and cattle ; and these 
were the first to be tamed. Thus, the primitive hunter gradually 
developed into the primitive cattle-keeper or herdsman. Cattle 
or ])agii now became veritable wealth to him, and the possessor or 
owner thereof was considered rich or well-to-do, as their posses¬ 
sion put him above want. The milk of cattle was found 
nutritious, aud as the animals multiplied every year, some of 
them could also be slaughtered for food in times of necessity, 
without the number of heads being diminished to any appreci¬ 
able extent. But the possession of cattle imposed upon him the 
duty of pasturing them \ and so, he Lad to take them out to 
places that afforded them good grazing and supplied them with 
abundant water. Thus, the nomadic hunter still remained the 
nomadic cattle-keeper. 

In course of time, however, wild corns were discovered and 
it was found by observation that by cultivation, the seed improved 
ill quality and the corns in quantity, and accordingly cultivation 
was resorted to by some of the nomads, who however had soon 
to give up or modify their nomadic life, in as much as the corns, 
as long as they remained in the fields, required to be carefully 
tended and protected from the attack of birds and beasts, or 


" It is related in the Tattiriija Samhita (VII. 1. 1 . 4-6) that Prajapati or the 
Creator first created Brahmaas among men and goat among brutes from his 
mouth ; then he created Rajauyas among men and sheep among brutes from his 
chest and arms; afterwards, he oi’eated V'aisyas among men aud the cows 
among brutes from his belly, and lastly he created Sudras among men and the 
horse among brutes. The order in which the goat, the sheep, the cow and the 
horse are said to have been created shows the order in which these animals 
were domesticated by the primitive Aryans in long and gradual course of time. 
It is curious that though the cow is held sacred and classed with Brahmans 
in the later religions literature of the Hindus, the goat has been given 
precedence m the Samhita, and coupled with the Brahmans; but the above 
description probably represents the true Oi’der in which these animals were 
domesticated and brought to the use of the primitive Aryans, or for the 
matter of that, of primitive men. 
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worse still, human pilferers. After the crops were harvested, 
they had to be threshed out from the sheaves, the grains 
winnowed, and the surplus product stored for future use. The 
necessity for performing all these duties naturally curbed their 
nomadic propensities, and induced them to settle permanently 
near their corn-fields. The cattle, however, were important and 
indispensable adjuncts to agrictilture, as'it was with the help of 
oxen that the fields were ploughed, and the corns harvested 
home. Though the stalks or straws supplied them with 
nutritious fodder, they still required to be pastured and were 
actually taken out, during a part of the year, to rich pastures 
far or near. But there was a large number of tribes who still 
remained in the hunting stage of their development and lived 
by the chase, and there were others who were nomads, and roam¬ 
ed about with their cattle and families from place to place, and 
these people naturally felt tempted to steal the cattle of the 
settled population and actually stole and drove them away. 

The settled and agricultural Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu had 
passed through all these stages of development when the 
Rig-Vedic hymns began to be composed; but there were still in 
that land those of the race, who remained in the primitive 
stage of hunters, or in the nomadic stage of cattle-keepers, 
lagging far behind in the race of life, and unable to keep pace 
with their more advanced brethern. They constituted the very 
dregs of society—the pests and curse of the country-—and 
were called by the hateful names of Ddsas and ]j 2 S^my Le.y 
slaves and robbers. The robbers were notorious cattle-lifters, 
who generally lived in the deep recesses of the forests, beyond 
the reach of civilized men, or in inaccessible mountain fastnesses, 
secure against attacks, and under cover of darkness, suddenly 
descended upon the peaceful agricultural population and carried 
away their cattle and goods, just as some of their descendants, 
the restless tribes on the North-western frontier of India, do 
even to the present day. The savage hunters mainly subsisted 
on flesh and killed the stolen animals for food, whose flesh 
they ate raw, or partially roasted or boiled ; and hence they 
16 
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were called ra?{’ nieat’-eaters and Rakshasas, i.e., persons from 
whom self-protection was necessary. Oar readers need not be 
surprised at the practice of eating raw-meat^, that prevailed 
among the savage x4.ryans of ancient Sapta-Sindhu, for even in 
modern times, the Baluchis, in whose veins still courses Aryan 
blood, are known to be fond of raw-meat.^"* The nomads in 
Sapta-Sindhu, like the present nomadic Iranis or Irdniam 
who, by the way, are the surviving remnants of the ancient 
nomadic Aryans, were also petty traders who [litched their tents 
with their cattle, horses and dogs near civilized Aryan settle^ 
ments, and bartered articles of trade for grains, gold, cattle or 
other articles of indigenous product. Though posing as honest 
traders by day, they waited for an opportunity to steal the 
cattle of the villagers at night, which they usually. did, and 
mingling them with their own herds, swiftly moved away to 
other places beyond the reach of toe outraged inhabitants. 
Sometimes, they were hotly pursued, and a free fight ensued 
between them and the villagers. As inhabitants of Sapta- 
Sindhu, they as well as the hunting savages were well acquainted 
wtth the use of iron ^veapons, though they were unable to manu¬ 
facture them, and were as well armed for offensive purposes 
as the settled Aryans. These gangs were led by powerful chiefs 
and many were the pitched battles that the settled Aryans 
fought with them. Occasionally, they proved such intolerable 
pests and so powerful that the chiefs or kings of the settled 
Aryans who, by the way, called themselves Krishtayah or agri¬ 
culturists, and. ue,, settlers ” (Weber), had to organize 

armed expeditions with a view to clear them out of their terri¬ 
tories and punish them, ajid thereby to assure their subjects of 
peaceful protection. 

As the hunters and the nomads roamed about the country 
without any fixed habitations, and were exposed to the inelemen- 
eies of all the weathers, they were naturally dark-complexioned, 
and not possessing the pure white complexion of the settled 
Aryans, were called by them blacks or blackies, ’’ not only 

® Vide account of the Balucliis in the Mncy, Brit, 
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in a literal, but also in a figurative sense, to clopiet the black¬ 
ness of their hearts. The frequent mention of '' blaek-skinned ” 
D^sas and Dasyus in the Rig-Veda does not refer, as is wrongly 
supposed, to the existence of black-skinned non-Aryans of the 
Dravidian or Kolarian stocks in Sapta-Sindhu—for they were 
entirely cut off from this land by the Southern and the Eastern 
Seas—but to these Aryan pests who, on account of their savage 
state and want of culture, were a disgrace to the race, and 
called blacks,” just as an Englishman would call an English 
robber or swindler a“ black-guard. ” And this is the interpreta¬ 
tion that some Western Sanskrit scholars feel disposed to put on 
the words black” and ^^black-skinned.” In this connection^ 
it may be stated here that there is a notable instance of the use 
of the epithet black ” applied to the’ Vedic Aryans themselves by 
their enemies, the Iranians or Persians, who were also a branch 
of the Aryan race. In the Gdihd TJshtcwaiti, Zarathustra says : 

12 . That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, Thou living God, 
who is the religious man, and who the impious, after whom I 
wish to enquire. With whom of both is the Uackspirit, and 
with whom the bright one? Is it not right to consider 
the impious man who attacks me or Thee, to be'a black one?”^. 
It would thus appear that a. branch of the Aryan race, who 
were inimical to another, on account of difference of religious . 
opinions, called the latter blacks,” although they were admit¬ 
tedly a w^hite people. We need not, therefore, at all wonder 
that the Rig-Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu called the dregs of 
theii* society blacks ” not only for their dark complexion but 
also for their dark life and character. 

The analogy of the black skin was possibly drawn by the 
Rig-Vedic Aryans from the colour of the cloud which was 
regarded as the body of the demon, Vritra, who also tormented 
the Aryans by captivating life-giving rains within its compass, 
and was compared, along with his hosts, to the D4sas and 
Dasyus of Sapta-Sindhu, who stole the milk-giving cows of 

. . I — -— "" ■ - «'» — f ■■ _ 

* Dr. Hang’s ** Essay on the Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of 
the Pasees ” Ed. 1862 p. 151, 
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the settled Aryans. Hence, Vritra and his hosts were also 
designated by the names o£ Bdsas and Jjaspis after the Aryan 
robbers and hunting savages. The rain-clouds, by a further 
stretch of analogy, were compared to milch-cows, the rumblings 
of the thunder to their lowings, and their ruddy, black and white 
colours to those of the cows. In all these descriptions and 
similes, we find the fact of the stealing of cows by the D&sas 
and the Dasyus from the settled Aryans uppermost in the mind 
of the Vedic bards, as this caused them very great anxiety, and 
oppressed their minds with sad and vindictive thoughts. 

After a careful analysis of the use of the word Dasyu 
in the Rig-Veda, Muir mame to the following conclusion : 1 

have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras, mentioned 
in the Rig-\ eda, with the view of discovering whether any of 
them could be regarded as of non-Aryan or indio:enous origin: 
but I have not observed any that appear to be of this 
character.’’^ Professor Roth also says in his Lexicon It 
is but seldom, if at all, that the explanation of Dasyu as refer¬ 
ring to the non-Aryans, the barbarians, is advisable. Muir 
clearly says that none of the names of the Dasyus were of non- 
Aryan or 'incUgenons origin. By the word indigenous he 
probably meant aboriginal/’ as the black-skinned Dravidians 
and Kolarians were supposed to have been the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the Punjab, whom the Aryan invaders are said to have 
ousted from occupation and driven to the south. The Aryans 
not having been regarded as indigenous, the names of the Dasyus 
also were necessarily not regarded as indigenous ” by Muir. 
But in the light of the results of our present investigation, we 
should call these names indigenous, though certainly Aryan, 
because the D4sas and the Dasyus formed the lowest dregs of 
Aryan society, and were as much autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu 
as the cultimed Aryans themselves. They were merely the 
remnants of the very early stages of Aryan development, pro- 
bably the dross and by-products of the race in the gradually 
purifying pioeess of their evolution,—the laggers that could not 

® Sjl-uir’g Original Sa7isknt Text, vol. II, p. 387» Ed. 1819. 
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accommodate their pace to that of their most advanced brethren, 
and were thus left far behiod in the race, revelling in their 
primitive savage condition, as a distinct community, having very 
little in common with the cultured Aryans, excepting blood and 
language which again was not the pure language as spoken by 
the cultured class, but a jargon, called Mleehha, or corruption 
of Vedie Sanskrit. 

These Dasas and Dasyus were also called Asuras and 
Rdkshasas, The word Astwa literally means powerful and 
was at first used as an epithet of the Devas to denote their 
superhuman beneficent powers. But this meaning gradually 
degenerated, and the word came to denote all that was evil. 
The etymological meaning of the word, Rdksliasa, according to 
the great A^edic c-'mmentator, Yi’iska, is one from whom protec¬ 
tion is necesssary ; and so, the word originally meant a formid¬ 
able man capable of inflicting evil. Afterwards, the word came 
to mean a demon, or monster with three or more heads, destroy¬ 
ing human life by means, visible or invisible, in fact, a super¬ 
natural evil being, or a Icmis natnrm. But the ejyithetj Rdh/iasaj 
applied to the D^sas and the Dasyus, had undoubtedly its ety- 
molological significance in the Rig-Veda, and meant persons 
from whom protection was necessary. For, they were the 
very pests of Aryan society, looting, pillaging, and plundering 
the Aryan villages in well-organized powerful bands, disturbing 
the peaceful occupations of the inhabitants, and retarding their 
progress. They were like the grim shadows of a past life of 
giOssness and barbarism, that haunted and tormented the 
advanced Aryans, and made their very existence miserable and 
unbearable. These evil shadows had to be got rid of, and purged 
from their society and country anyhow, before they could think 
of working out their own evolution. And it appears from a 
study of the Vedic hymns that the cultured section of the people 
applied themselves to the task of either annihilating or extir¬ 
pating them from the country with a grim determination. A 
very large number of the Rig-Vedic hymns breathe this spirit 
of determination. They were well cognisant of the powers of 
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the greft Indra who vanquished Vritra and his hosts, the super¬ 
natural foes of mankind, and they invoked his aid In hymn after 
hymn in this their great and difficult task. The mighty Indra 
seemed to listen to their prayers, and slaughtered their enemies 
like beasts in the fields of battle, hunted them out from their 
mountain fastnesses and scattered them like wind, burned them 
out from the forests, and after destroying their haunts and nests, 
butchered them mercilessly. It was, indeed, an awful, bloody, 
and protracted struggle in which the Aryans were engaged. It 
is sad to reflect that the advanced Aryans did not think of re¬ 
claiming them from barbarism by more humanizing and peaceful 
methods; but probably in the eircumstancs in which they were 
placed, it was not possible for them to do so. They thought 
slaughter or extirpation to be the only means of getting rid of 
them, and we find the Vedie bards gloating and exulting over 
the slaughter, offering hymns and Soma libations to Indra for 
their victories, cpaffing the Soma drink in excess to the point 
of intoxication to celebrate their success, and feeling a cruel 
satisfaction at the terrible executions noade by them. The 
whole country was up in arms against the marauding Dasyus— 
men, women and children ;—even Riskis took up arms and fought 
against the Dasyus, and a lady named Mudgah1.ni, the wife of 
a Eishi of the name of Mudgala, drove the car for her husband 
in pursuit of the robbers, took up the bow and arrows, fought, 
and won back her husband^'s stolen cows. The Vedie bard has 
described this heroic feat in glowing language, and with a pride 
that he justly felt in the glorious achievements of this virago. 
(Eig. X. 102). The incident shows the high degree af excite¬ 
ment to which the whole country was roused against the Dasyus, 
and the pitch of indignation generally felt against them. The 
result of this united, determined and persistent effort was the 
extirpation, dispersion or destruction of the Dasyus. Many 
fled from the country, dispersed themselves beyond the precincts 
of Sapta-Sindhu westward, and were scattered over Western 
Asia, and thence over Europe. Those that remained were sub¬ 
dued, and reclaimed into Aryan society by some Eishis and 
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kings who possessed the milk of human kindness in a laro-e 
quantity and were more catholic than their confreres. 

Let us describe here some of the brave feats that Indra, 
or more correctly speaking, his worshippers, performed in this 
connection ; 

I (Indra) have killed Atka with my thunderbolt for the 
good of the man, known as Kavi. I have protected Kiitsa by 
adopting various means of protection. I took up the thunder¬ 
bolt for killing (^ushna. I have deprived ilie Bamjm of their 
of Ary a. 

Kutsa hankered after the territory known by the name of 
VetasLi. I brought it under his away, as I had done in the ease 
of his father, and Tugra and Smadiva became his vassals. It is 
through my favour that the saerifieer prospers. I give him 
coveted objects, as to my own son; and thus be becomes 
invincible. 

am that Indra who, as Vritrahan, killed Vritra, and 
have broken the two persons known by the names of Navav^stva 
and Vrihadratha (lit. New settler, and Possessor of a big 
chariot). These two foes had become very powerful; but I 
pursued them, and drove them out of this sunlit globe. 

My two fleet horses carry me, and riding on them, I travel 
round the Sun. When men prepare the Soma juice, and invoke 
me to purify it, I cut down the Ddsa into twain. For, he has 
been born for that fate. 

have, destroyed the seven strongholds of the enemy. 
However great a capturer may be, there is none greater than 
myself. I have strengthened Yadu and Tiirbog, and made them 
famous. I have strengthened others also and destroyed ninety- 
nine towns.’V (Rig-X. 49). 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the Dasyus 
were Aryan tribes, and bore the name of Arya, of which, how-^ 
ever, they were deprived by Indra. It would also appear that 
the name Dasa was applied tq those who were not sacrificers. 

In Rig. IX. 73.5, it has been said that Indra cannot bear the 
sight of the black skin, and he expelled ^Hhe black skin,both 
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from heaven and earth. The black skin has probably a 
double meaning here, as we have already said, the black 

cloud (the body of Vritra) which he dispersed from the sky, and 
the dark-complexioned sun-burnt Aryan Dasyus whom he 
expelled from the earth. Or it may simply mean that Indra 
drives away the black-clouds that are formed high up in the 
sky, and the dark mists that are formed below near the 
earth. 

- The term Anjd was appropriated by the settled agriculturists 
of Sapta-Sindhu, who performed the sacrifices, and were a 
cultured people, as distinguished from the uncultured nomads 
and hunters, who roamed about the country, plundering and 
pillaging the Aryan villages, and did not perform any sacrifice at 
all. Y&ska has explained the word in the Nirukta by the 
synonym Icvarajmtra or “son of ,God.^’ S4yana, the great 
commentator of the Rig-Veda, has interpreted it to mean “ the 
person who should be approached by all persons for knowledge 
and enlightenment.^’ I* l^O* 4), and also “the person who 

is learned and performs the sacrifices ” (Rig. I. 51. 8). He also 
identifies the Arya with all persons belonging to the first three 
twice-born castes of Aryan society. 

We have already said that the sun-burnt dark-complexioned 
hunters and nomadic Dasyus were called “ black-skinned from 
an analogy drawn from the colour of the black clouds which 
Indra dispersed in his fight with Vritra. In Rig. I. 101. 1, 
Indra has been described as having killed the pregnant wives 
of Krishna. By the word “ wivesare meant the rain-laden 
black clouds. In Rig. II. 20.7, reference has been made to 
Vritrahan (or Indra) having destroyed the army of black ofigm 
(kris/ma yomeli) and created rain for Manu. This black army 
was undoubtedly the black hosts^ or clouds of Vritra. But in 
Rig. IV, 16.13, it has been said that Indra killed fifty thousaiid 
black foes. In Rig. VII, 5.3, Vai9v4nara or Fire has beep 
described to have pierced the eitadal of . the enemy, wbeii the 
black people came out pell-mell, through consternation j and 
distress, leaving their dinner unfinished j and in Rib 6 of the 
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same Sukta, Agni is said to have driven out the Dasyas from 
their hiding places^ by burning and blazing fiercely. The black 
people, referred to in these hymns, were undoubtedly the sun¬ 
burnt Aryan Dasyus who lived in the deep recesses of the forests 
for self-protection, but who w^ere afterwards expelled in conse¬ 
quence of the forests being set on fire. There was also a Dasyu 
Chief, named Krishiia (the Black), who lived on the banks 
of the Amsnmati or the Yamuna, and had ten thousand 
followers with whose help he harassed the settled Aryans (Rig. 
VIII. 96. 13-16). 

Though these Dasyus were called black from their complexion 
and character, thej- were similar in appearance to the Aryans, 
and it was difficult to distinguish a Dasyu from an Aryan. 
Hence the Vedie bard invokes Indra to know and distinguish the 
Aryans from the Dasyus who were opposed to the performance 
of sacrifices (Rig. I. 5.8). Muir has translated the hymn thus : 

Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus, and 
chastising those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to" the 
sacrificers. Be strong supporter of him who sacrifiees.;'V In 
Rig. X. 86.19. Indra says: “I come looking about me, and 
seeking the Udsaa and the Aryas. I drink the Soma juiee from 
those who prepare it and cook offerings for sacrifice in my 
honour. I am ascertaining who among these is endowed with 
good sense.” Thus it is clear that the D^sa and the Arya were 
so alike in appearance that Indra had dilficulty in distinguishing 
the one from the other, and he knew only the Arya by seeing 
him prepare the Soma juice and cook the offerings for sacrifice. 

It would also appear that the word Dasyu was applied to the 
numerous gangs of Aryan robbers, and the word Ddsa to thosp 
Aryans who were not sacrificers and did not obseiwe the religious 
rites of the Vedie Aryans. These Dfisas were not necessarily 
nomads, and for aught we know, were the settled inhabitants of 
the country, living on the products of agriculture like the sacrifice- 
loving Aryas. But as they were not sacrifieevs and had their 
own modes of worship, they, like the Dasyus, incurred the 
odium and displeasure of the Aryas who sacrificed,-rwhieh 
17 
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furnishes another instance of religious intolerance prevailing in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu. The following references will illustrate 
oiir meaning : 

In Rig. I. 51. 9, it has been stated that Indra brings those 
who do not sacrifice under the subjection of those who do. In 
Rig. I. 51.5, the Vedic bard says that Indra defeated those who/ 
instead of offering sacrificial food to the Gods, themselves 
swallowed them; and in Rig. V. 42.9, Brahmanaspati has been 
invoked to reduce the wealth of those who seek pleasure for their 
own sake, but who do not please the Gods by chanting hymns, 
and to deprive them of the sun-light, and cast them into dismal 
darkness (though they may have children) for the sin of detract¬ 
ing from the efidcacy of the wantras. In Rig. I. 33.5, Indra 
has been praised for compelling those to turn their backs, who 
do not perform sacrifices and are opposed to their performance. 
In Rig, II. 22.4, Indra is praised for defeating “all that, is 
godless (Adevam) and, in Rig. III. 31. 19, he has been 

invoked to kill all godless persecutors of mankind. In Rig, 
I. 174. 8, Indra has been praised for having destroyed the towns, 
of the godless foes, and bent, i.e., broken their weapons. In 
Rig. I. 100. 18, Indra is said to have destroyed the Dasyus 
and the Simyus (demons), and divided and shared their lands 
with his toJdte friends, meaning the Arya worshippers. In Rik.- 
4 of the same Sukta, it has been said that Indra deprived the 
of all good parts, and made the infamous. In 

Rig. X. 22.8, the Rishi says : “We live in the midst of the 
Dasyu tribes who do not perform sacrifices, nor believe in any¬ 
thing. They have their own rites, and are. not entitled to be 
called ^ men.V 0 Thou Destroyer of enemies, annihilate themi 
and injure Basasd^ This is another instance of religious 
bigotry and intolerance we come across in the Rig* Veda. In Rig. 
vr. 47.30, a Rishi, when out on a search for his lost cattle, thus- 
describes the land infested by the Dasyus : "Ye Devas, in: the. 
course of our wanderings, we have reached a place where there- 
is' no trace of cows. 'I’he wide tract gives, shelter to thej 
Dasyus. 0 Vrihaspati,-guide us in our search for the cows.' 
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O Iiidra^ lead thj worshipper on the right track, who has lost 
his way.^’ 

It would thus appear that the Dasyus lived in secluded spots 
far from the agricultural settlements of the Aryans, and per¬ 
formed their peculiar rites which were regarded as dark and 
wicked by the cultured Aryas ; and as they did not believe in 
the existence of the Aryan Gods, they incurred the hatred of 
their advanced neighbours. 

That the very existence of Indra was doubted by even some . 
of the cultured Aryans would appear from the following 
quotations : Ye men, believe in that dreaded Deva whose 

name is Indra, about whom people ask ^ where is he V and 
assert that he does not exist/^ (R^ig- H. 12.5). Ye warriors, 
if it is true that Indra exists, then offer libations of Soma to 
him, with true hymns. The Rishi who is called Nema says : 

^ There is no Deva of the name of Indra. Who has seen him ? 
Whom shall we offer our hymns to ? ’ (Rig- VIII. 100.3). 

It is thus clear that there were dissenters from the orthodox 
faith even in 'cultured Aryan society ; and we can easily imagine 
the extent of ill-feeling that existed between these fx^ee-thinkers 
and the orthodox Aryans, which afterwards led to a protracted 
sanguinary warfare resulting in the ultimate expulsion of the. 
dissenters from Sapta-Sindhu. These dissenters were called the 
Arya enemies, enemies belonging to the cultured Aryan 
classes, as distinguished from the D4sas and the Dasyus who 
mostly belonged to the uncultured classes of the race, and 
I'emained in the primitive condition of their development. I 
will quote the translations of a few hymns to show the attitude 
of the orthodox Aryans towards the cultured dissenters : 

*^^ 0 Indra, those who have been separated from us, and do 
not come in contact with us, are not thine, because of their 

want of faith in thee(Rig- V. 33. 3). 

“ O Indra, thou instantly killed Jlrya Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu^’^^ (Rig* IV. 30. 18). 

® Sarayii was a river in Saxota-Sindhu, and not the river of that name in 
Kosala. 
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0 Iiidra, thou who art praised by many people, dost ordaiii 
that our godless enemies, whether belonging to the Aryan elans, 
or the Dasas, are easily discomfited by us, when they come to 
fight with us(Big. X. 8). 

^^OMauyu (Anger), help us so that we may successfully 
fight our enemies, whether belonging to the Ar//a clans or 
those of the JDdsas,^^ (Big. X. 88. I.) 

O thou valiant Maghavan, be exhilarated by this Soma 
drink> and destroy all our opposing enemies, whether they be 
our own kith and kin or not. (Big, VI. 19). 

'^May that kinsman of ours, who is not pleased with us, 
and wishes our annihilation from a distance, be destroyed by all 
the Devas.’’ (Rig. VL 75. 19.) 

From the above extracts, it would appear that ancient Aryan 
society in Sapta-Sindhu, as depicted in the Rig-Veda, was not 
an ideal peaceful society to live in. It was cut up into numer¬ 
ous tribes and factions in the different stages of development 
and culture, warring with one another, the more advanced 
tribes, the Pancliajmas, combining against the Dflsas, the 
Dasyus, and the seeeders from the orthodox faith, and trying 
to extirpate them with the object of creating an altogether new 
and peaceful atmosphere in the country, conducive to their 
mental, moral and spiritual growth and development, according 
to their own standard of excellence. In this they were eminent-^ 
ly successful in the long run, the discordant elements having 
been purged out of the country. The nomads and the hunting 
savages, belonging to the Aryan family, were driven out of the 
land, and some of them took refuge in the hills and forests of the 
western and north-western frontiers,'as there was no land either 
eastwards or southwards, where they could migrate ; while others 
passed out of the country through the north-western gates into- 
Western Asia, and a wider world beyond, where they found ample 
space for living and hunting, and freely mixed with the native 
populations, and gave them their language and culture, such as 
they possessed. This story of the Aryan expansion will be told in 
subseq^uent chapters ; but it will suflS.ee here to state that thes^.' 
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Aryan savages left Sapta-Sindhu in Rig-Vedie times, and a 
sect of the cultured Aryans who seceded from the orthodox faith 
and were subsequently known in history as the Iranians or 
Parsis, was compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu after a protracted 
sanguinary war, known in later Vedic literature and the Pur^nas 
as the Devdmra-Samigrdtm^ or war between the Devas and the 
Asuras, which will be dealt with later on. 

We have already given a short account of the Panis/an 
Aryan tribe^ who were the merchants par in ancient 

Sapta-Sindhu, and traded not only in the country, but also by 
land and sea in other countries as well. They were, however, 
not the votaries of Indra, but of Vala. While trading in the 
interior, they were ia«the habit of deceiving the simple villagers, 
and sometimes stole their cows and ran away to places of safety, 
beyond their reach. There is a story of cattle-lifting mentioned 
in Snkta 108 of the Tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda, in which 
the Pan is were concerned. SaramS, (literally, the mot her of 
dogs) was sent by Indra to track them, which she succeeded in 
doing ; but she failed to induce the Panis to come back or 
return the stolen cows. Whatever astronomical, cosmological or 
meteorological interpretations may be put on the conversation 
held between Saramft and the Panis, one fact stands out above 
others, and that is their stealing of cows from the settled Aryans, 
which involved a good deal of search, and caused not a little 
worry and anxiety to the owners thereof. The Panis have been 
described in Rio:. VI. 51. 14 as greedy like the wolf,in 
Rig. VI, 61. 1, as extremely selfishand niggardly and 
in Rig. VI. 4 as non-sacrificing, voluble, of cruel and 
unkind speech, devoid of reverential sentiments, and not multi¬ 
plying.^^ In Rig. VI.‘20.4, it is said that they once gave battle 
to King Eutsa, but were defeated by him, and they fled away, 
with hundreds of followers, in fright and disorder. 

They were a small community—these Panis,—but rich, 
adventurous, cruel, selfish, extorting, usurous, and trading on 
the gullibility of the poor simple villagers, like the Jews of 

modern times | and thus they came to be regarded as veritable 

\ 
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pests of the country. Not subscribing to the orthodox Aiyan 
faith, they were hated and joerseeuted by the Vedie Aryans, and 
at last driven out of the country. As I have already said, they 
were the ancestors of the Phoenicians of classical history and 
what is known as the Punic race, aud spread over Western Asia, 
Northern Africa, and the islands of the Greek Archipelago. 
But some of them that stayed in the country were gradually 
converted to the orthodox faith, and became incorporated in the 
cultured Aryan community. They probably lived, as I have 
already said, on the eastern coast-lines of Sapta-Sindhu and on 
the high banks of the Gang4, as the following quotation will 
show;—“ Bribu was placed high among the Pauls, like the 
lofty banks of the Gangfl ” (Rig. VI. 45, 31). It is related 
that he once helped hungry Varadviija, a Rishi, who had been 
benighted in the woods, and had lost his way. The Vedie bard 
thus praises Bribu in Rig. VI. 1<5. 33 We always praise 
Bribu with songs, who gave us one thousand cows, is wise, 
and deserves to be sung in hymns.” Thi.s shows that a 
compromise was effected between such of the Panis as were 
left in the country, and the leaders of the cultured Aryan 
community. Bribu was a great builder, probably of ships, 

and has been called Tvashfa or master-carpenter, or master- 
builder. 

11 

The Yadm were an Aryan tribe living in Sapta-Sindhu 
but very probably they had at first been seeeders from the 
orthodox faith, and had gone across the Southern Sea (the 
R.fi,jputAn4 Sea) and settled somewhere on its farther shores, 
possibly in modern Gujrat. They were, however, brought back 
by Indra to Sapta-Sindhu, where they re-settled, and performed 
many sacrifices on the banks of the Sarasvati. As they had 
been heterodox in their faith, they were described in Rig. X. 
63. 10 as kings belonging to the JJdsa tribe, or unbelievers! 

The Samkaa were also an Aryan tribe. Even to this day 
when oblations are offered to the manes of the original six nmi 
{:manmhyas) who were probably distinguished at the beo’inninc 

of Aryan society, the name of Sanaka is mentioned first! 
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Blit the descendants of Sanaka became opposed to the institu¬ 
tion of sacrifice, and the Rig-Veda mentions how they were 
killed by Indra :— 

The Sanakas who were opposed to the institution of 
sacrifice met with death, (O Indra), coming as they did to be 
killed by arrows shot from thy bow ” (Rig. I. 33. 4.) 

That there were many Aryan clans in Sapta-Sindhu who 
did not worship the Aryan Gods would appear from the 
following quotation : Ye men, that God is Indra who killed 

with his thunderbolt many sinful non-worshippers. He does 
not bestow success on the proud and is the destroyer of the 
Dasyus.” (Rig. II. U. 10.) 

The Pirrus have been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 48. 5) 
as also the Chedu (Rig. VIII. 5. 17. 38-39). The famous 
King Puru-Kutsa whose praise has been sungtin many a hymn 
was probably a most distinguished leader of the former. 
The Chedis, however, do not appear to have figured much in 
Rig-Vedic history. 

Mention has already been made of the descendants of the 
fifty sons of Vi(;vamitra, who were cursed to be the progenitors 
of the lowest orders of mankind, vh., the Andhras, the Pundras; 
the Sabaras, the Pulindas, and the Mutibhas who were ranked 
among the Dasyus. As the curse is mentioned in the Aitareya 
BrMmiana, and not in the Rig-Veda, we may take it that long^ 
after Rig-Vedic times, the descendants of Vi 9 vAmitra freely 
mixed with the aboriginal tribes of Southern India, and became 
their leaders, just as the descendants of Agastya crossed the 
Vindhya, settled in Southern India, and spread light and- 
culture among its dark denizens. 

But even in the Rig-Veda, we come across instances of the 
advanced and cultured Aryans becoming the leaders of the 
dark-complexioned Aryan Dasyus. Trasa-dasyu (lit. one who 
frightens the Dasyns) was an Aryan king, son of Puru-Kutsa, 
and famous for his charities and gifts. In Rig. VIII. 19. 37 
he has been described as the leader of the dark-complexioned 
men.’’ Very likely, after subduing the Dasyns, he reclaimed 
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them from their evil ways and became their leader. Here, 
tben, is an instance of a benevolent, powerful, and noble Aryan 
Prince engaged in the sacred task of uplifting the low^ and 
degraded. 

We thus find that the Dasas, the Dasyus, the Asuras and the 
R^kshasas were all Aryan tribes living in Sapta-Sindhu from the 
earliest times, but mostly belonging to the low and degraded 
classes in the primitive stages of development, who did not 
worship the gods of the enltured classes, nor perform the 
sacrifices, and were, therefore, hated by them. They proved 
such pests by their evil and wicked ways, unclean habits, and 
criminal propensities that a systematic organization w^as made to 
extirpate and expel them from Sapta-Sindhu. After a guerilla 
warfare continued for a long time, they were either killed, 
subdued, or driven out. But those that remained adopted 
civilized manners, became converts to the Aryan faith and were 
incorporated in Aryan society not as equals but inferiors, occu¬ 
pying the lowest place and forming probably the majority of the 
Sudra caste.^ What became of those who had been expelled 
from the country, it would be our endeavour to ascertain in the 
next chapter. 

^ Hr. Nesfieldiu his Brief View of the Caste Si/steni of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh says that there is no such division of the people as the 
Aryan conquerors of India and the aborigines of the country, that this 
division is “ modern and that there is “ essential unity of the Indian race.” 
He further says that “the great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter 
complexion or of finer or better bred features than any other caste,” or 
**distinct in race and blood from the scavengers who swept the road.” (Vide 
Pdvgee’s Arydvartic Home, p. 271.) 




(’HAPTEH. Vlli. 


The Dispersion of f.lio Kiirly Biirbarous Aryan Tribes from Sapta-Sindliu. 

'Phe Rig-Veda Samhita, as wo have already said, is merely 
a eolleelion of hymns which were composed not in any parti- 
eidar peiiod, but in different periods, sejiarated from one anolher 
probably by hundreds, nay tliousands of years. There are 
innumerable references in the llifr-Veda to older hymns which 
came down to the bards of the Rig-Veda, clothed in new lan¬ 
guage (Rig. VI. 22. 7), and to their great ancient ancestors, 
for instance, Mann, the Angirases, the Atharvans and the 
Blirigus who were the first to light the i-'acrificial Eire, and 
inaugurate the institution of Sacrifice (Rig. X. 46. 2 and X. 92. 
10). It is .said that the sage, Atharvan, was the first to produce 
hire (Rig. X. 21. 5). and the Angirases the first to organize 
Eii'C-worslii]). The Vasisthas and the Agnisatvas have also 
been mentioned among the /V/m or ancestors (Rig. X. 15. 8 
& 11). A time is referred to when the MarnU, i.e., the presid¬ 
ing deities of fhe winds and the Rihhns were vicn, who were 
afterwards transformed into Devas on aeeomit of iheir piety 
ami good work. (Rig. X. 77. 2.) The old and the neio feats 
of Iiidra have also been' referred to (Rig. V. 31. 6), and the 
ancient ancestors, fhe Navagva Saptarshis (the Seven Rishis), 
mentioned. (Rig. VI. 22. .3.) The famous Rishi Varadvflja 
says in a hymn : “ (0 Indra), the performer of many feats, those 
(Rishis) who flourished in the eatiij age became thy friends by 
performing the sacrifices as at present. Those that flourished 
in the med/da'al agi; and those that have flourished in recent, 
limeH have similarly earned tliy friendship. Therefore, 
(0 Indra), worshipped as ihou art by many, condescend to 
listen to this hymn, offered by thy (present) liumble (adorer) ” 
(Rig. VI. 21. 5). The three a^es into which the lli£?-Vedie 
period was divided, tiz., tlie Early, the Mediaival and the Recent 
(or Later) have also been mentioned in Rig. III. 32. 13. The 
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ancient ’’ and the modem ’’ Rishis have moreover been 
mentioned in llig. VIL 2*2. 9 and the ancient Rishis described 
as the benefactors of mankind. (Rig. VII. 29. 3.) 

Thus it will be seen that the Rig-Veda which is regarded 
as the oldest work extant of the Aryan race refers to still older 
times when Fire was first produced, the sacrifices first intro- 
dueedj and hymns first offered to the Gods, and gives us faint 
glimpses of things whose origin is shrouded in the impenetrable 
darkness of the past, and will probably never stand revealed. 

, In the last chapter, I have already brieflj^ referred to the 
stages through which the cultured Aryan had passed before he 
reached the stage of civilisation in which we find him in 
Rig-Vedic times. He had been the primitive hunter with his 
stone weapons, living on the spoils of the chase, and must have 
passed through the palaiolithie and the neolithic stages before 
he emerged into a comparatively civilized stage. There is no 
direct reference to stone weapons in the Rig-Veda, though 
horn-tipped arrows are mentioned; and the paleolithic or the 
neolithic Aryan savage must have been completely superseded 
by tiie Aryan hunter and nomad, possessing iron weapops, as 
the latter was superseded by the more civilized Aryan agricul¬ 
turist who settled down in village life in the fertile alluvial 
plains of Sapta-Sindhu. The Aryan neolithic savages, pressed 
by the more advanced tribes, must have withdrawn into 
inaccessible parts where they secluded themselves beyond the 
reach of other tribes, just as the Juangs of Orissa, and the 
Pullers and the Miuidavers of Southern India have kept 
themselves aloof, even to this day, from the contact of the 
more advanced tribes of their race,—content to remain for lono’ 
untold ages in the primitive stone stage o£ their development, 
and not knowing the use and even the names of metals. 
Still further pressed by tlie more advanced tribes, they were 
at last compelled to leave the land that gave them birth, and 
to disperse into countries beyond the in-ecincts of Sapta-Sindhu, 
which no longer afforded them sufficient security and protection, 
nor proved congenial to their mode of life. They could not 
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disperse eastwards or southwards on account o£ the. existence 
o£ impassable seas, nor northwards into Central Asia for the 
very same reason. The only direction in which they could and 
did disperse was westward, through Baluchistan, Afghanistan 
and Persia along the southern coasts of the Central Asian Sea. 
Here, probably, they came in contact with the nomadic savages 
of the Mongolian race, who also pressed w^estwards along the 
southern coasts of the same sea in search of fresh fieldsfor 
hunting, and pastures new’^ for their cattle, if they possessed 
any. It can be safely surmised that, as the more civilized 
Chinese occupied the eastern portions of Asia, the hordes of the 
Mongolian savages, not finding any room for expansion in that 
direction, naturally turned to the west; but the Central Asian 
Sea having barred their progress, they could not but pick their 
way through Turkistan, and Bactriana, and advance along its 
southern coasts, till they came in contact with the Aryan 
nomadic savages in Western Asia, and got mixed with them. 
This intermingling of the two races of primitive savages, 
probably placed in the same stage of development, resulted in 
the production of a physical type which was neither-purely 
Aryan nor purely Mongolian, but a mixture of both, in which 
the Mongolian type with brachy-cephalic skulls seemed to 
predominate^ due probably to the superiority of the Mongolians 
in number. But the Aryan tribes, being probably more 
advanced than the Mongolians in some respects, gave them 
their language, or more correctly speaking, certain words 
describing family relationships, animals, plants and other 
natural objects. Some of the savage tribes both of the Aryan 
and the Mongolian races, however, did not mix with one 
another, and retained their racial characteristics and languages 
intact. The irresistable impulse for migration westwards, 
referred to by Grimm and Max Muller, was created by the dire 
necessity for expansion, felt by the Aryan and the Mongolian 
nomads, and their keen struggle for existence, as they were 
ousted from their haunts and places of refuge, and pressed 
forward by the more advanced tribes who also were in need of 
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expansion. As the Semitic race had not as yet occupied Western 
Asia, the Aryan and the Mongolian nomad.s must have tarried 
there for a pretty long time until they were pre.ssed forward 
again by other more powerful tribes following them. The 
European Mediterranean Sea having stojjped tlieir further 
progress to the west, they must have turned northwards, some 
occupying the Caueasius mountainous regions, while others 


passed through the isthmus of Bosphorous into Europe, where 
they found abundant room for expansion. The Ice-Age havino- 
teiminated, and the post-Glacial epoch comintmced in Europe 
there was a general movement among the savage tribes not 
onl^ of Asia, but also of North Africa and Southern Europe 
resulting in their migration to Nortliern, Western and North¬ 
eastern Europe whose wide plains and forests afforded them 
sufficient shelter and security. Thus, some of the nomads from 
Asia passed on to the north through the plains of Russia, while 
others took their path up along the banks of tlie Danube into 
Central, Southern and Western Europe. These migrations 
advanced in waves, each succeeding wave pressing forward the 
one that had preceded it, until the whole of Europe was over¬ 
spread by them. These waves were originated in Sapta-Sindhu 
where, as we have already seen, a disturbance was caused by the 
storm that had been violently raging there, and also in Mongolia 
where similar conditions likely prevailed, and started on their 
career in the direction that offered tliem the least resistance. 
Europe during the Ice-Age was very thinly poi>ulated, most 
probably by the Iberians in the South, and by the Canstadts 
in the North, who lived on the shores of the Baltic, the former 
probably in the neolithic stage of develojiment and livinc by 
the chase, and the latter in the paleolithic stage, and subsirting 
mainly on fishes and sea-shells which they found in abundance, 
as the kitchen-middens of Denmark testify even to this day. 
They were in a far wilder aiul more degraded sta^e than the 
neolithic Aryan and Mongolian savages who first appeared on 
e scene pi 0 ably with their eaitie, more advanced modes of 
life, and a supeidor speech which they gave to those who came 
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in contact with them. This subject will be dealt with more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. 

The gradual advancement of the early Aryans of Sapta- 
Sindhu towards civilisation, through the discovery and use of 
Fire and the metals, the establishment of sacrifices, and the, 
development of the art oF agriculture, compelled the savage 
nomadic Aryans, as we have already seen, to migrate westwards 
from the land of their birth, and the advanced Aryans were 
rather glad to get rid of them. But, as already stated, there 
were still other Aryan hunters and nomads left in the country, 
who, though somewhat more advanced than the early primitive 
savages of the neolithic stage, in so far as they knew the use of 
iron, yet proved to be veritable pests to the settled and civilized 
Aryans who called them, as we have seen, by the hateful names 
oi Bdsas Dasyus, and combined together to extirpate them 
from the country. Many were put to death or killed in battles, 
and the rest, finding the country made too hot for them to live 
in, left it and migrated westwards through the same paths that 
their predecessors had taken. The descendants of the Dasyus 
hung about the wilds of Persia and Media under the name of 
Daha3 (or robbers) even in a later age. When the Iranian 
branch of the Aryans settled there, the Iranian peasants who 
^nived in patriarchal conditions under hereditary princes were 
continually at war with the robbers and nomads^ We 
find a tribe nanfed Dahse ” located to the west of the borders 
of Makran in Baluchistan, and we know that tribes of this 
name from the shores of the Caspian accompanied Alexander’s 
army.” ^ We can thus safely surmise that these were the 
descendants of the Dasyus whom the Aryans had driven out of 
their country. 

Some of the nomadic Aryan tribes were also called by the 
names of (serpents) and Garudas (birds), on account of 

their constant movements and migratory habits. In the 
Aitareya Bfdhmana, we find mention made of a Rishi of the 
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' Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. II, p. 569. 

» Emc'i/. Brii., Vol. Ill, p. 300 (Ninth Edition,. 
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Sarpa tribe, who was called Arvada and presided at a sacrifice 
held bjthe Brahmans (VI. 26. 1). In i\\Q Mahdbhdrata^v^ 
find the name of a Rishi whose name was Jaratk^ru and who 
married the sister of Vasiiki, the King of the Sarpas. That 
the Sarpas were not crawling reptiles, but Aryan nomads of a 
somewhat savage type would appear from these accounts. In 
the Earivamsa of the . Mahabharata, it has been related that 
King Sagara, under the direction of Vasistha, caused certain 
Ksliatfiya tribes, viz., the Sakas, the Yavanas, the K4mbojas, 
the Paradas, the Pahpabas, the Kolis, the Sarpas, the Mahi- 
shakas, the Darbas, the Cholas, and the Keralas to be degraded 
and deprived of the right of reading the Vedas or performing the 
sacrifices, and drove them out of the country.^ It would thus 
appear that the Sarpas were originally an Aryan tribe living in 
Sapta-Sindhu. '^In Sarawan, we find the Sirperra, and Pliny 
tells us that a tribe called Sarapara resided near the Oxus.^’^ 
The names of these tribes bear a close resemblance to the word 
Sarpa, and it is just possible that they were the descendants of 
the early Aryan nomads of Sapta-Sindhu, called Sarpas, who 
had been driven out of it. On the borders of Makran are the 
plains of Gressia, the ancient Gedrusia, which was probably 
named after the Aryan nomads known as the Garudas or the 
(^yenas. The Garudas and the Sarpas were at constant war 
with one another in ancient times, the former more advanced 
than the latter, and in sympathetic touch with the settled 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. It is said that Garucja or (^yena, the 
chief of the tribe, first brought the Soma plant from heaven, 
or the lofty heights of the Mujavat peak in the Plirndlaya, and 
gave it to the Vedic Aryans who were thus enabled to perform 
the Soma sacrifice. It is related in the PuiAnas that the Soma 
used to be guarded by the Sarpas ; but Garuda defeated them 
and cariied it to the plains of Sapta-Sindhu. YVe have seen in 
the Eig-Veda that the Soma plant used to be brought from 
the mountains foi sale by savage tribes whom the civilized 

® Harivamsayn, Oh. 24. 

* Bni., Tol. Ill, p. 300 (Ninth Edition). ■ 
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Aryans hated for their ill-bred manners and irreligious life, and 
pitied for not performing the Soma sacrifice, although they 
were the purveyors of the plant, and brought it to the markets 
for sale. Probably these savage tribes were the Sarpas and the 
GarucJaS; some of whom having been driven out of Sapta- 
Sindhu, afterwards settled in the wilds of Baluchistan, Persia 
and even Southern India. Eor, we find mention made in the 
Mah^bharata of the fact of the migration of the Sarpas, with 
the assistance of the Garu Jas, to an island which, for aught we 
know, might have been the lost Southern Continent, In the 
R^mS.yana, we find . Jat^yus, the king of birds, as an ally of 
King Da^aratha of Kosala, and reigning in Southern India 
near Janasthaoa. He made a supreme effort to rescue Sitd from 
the clutches of R^vana when he was carrying her off, but failed 
and lost his life in the attempt. Samp^ti, the brother of 
Jatayus, was reigning at this time at the southern most point of 
the Indian Peninsula near the sea-shore. These stories sro to 
show that some of the Garucjas and the Sarpas might also Lave 
migrated to Southern India. 

Mann says tliat many Aryans, in very degraded conditions, 
were driven out of Sapta-Sindhu and lived on the mountains of 
the Western frontier under the name of Daspcs, speaking either 
the Aryan language, or its corrupted forms which were known 
as MlecJichha.^ 

All these evidences go to prove that the Aryan savages and 
nomads were driven out of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times and 
they dispersed mainly towards the west, driving before them the 
primitive Aryan and Mongolian savages in the neolithic stage of 
development, who had been in occupation, of the land. 

After the expulsion of the Dasyus from Sapta-Sindhu, the 
Panis or the Vaniks and the Iranian branch of the Aryans, who 
did not subscribe to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan faith, were 
compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu. The Panis probably left 
first, and the Iranians afterwards. The Panis, as we have 

° Manu SaniMta, Chap. X, 45. 
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already seen were opposed to the worship of Indra, having beeri 
the votaries of Vala, and to the performance of the Soma 
sacrifice, or for the matter of that, of any sacrifice. As they 
were also cattle-raiders, swindlers, and usurers who “counted 
the days for computing interest(Rig. VIII. 66. 10), and 
oj-ipressed the people by their greed and avarice, cruel speech 
and rough manners, the Aryan sacrificers and worshipprers of 
Indra began to persecute and harass them so persistently that a 
majority were compelled to leave the shores of Sapta-Sindhu 
either in their merehtmt-ships for Southern India and 
Mesopotamia, or by the overland route across the mountains 
for the countries of Western Asia. Some of them must have 
landed in the Malabar and Coromondal coasts, or such coasts as 
then existed in the Southern Continent, while others settled in 
Mesopotamia near the mouth of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and civilized the original inhabitants of the countries, who were 
in an extremely savage condition. They kept up their trade and 
mutual communication between Southern India and Mesopota¬ 
mia, the more so, because the Western sea-coasts of the former 
were rich in teak-wood which was necessary for shipo-building 
and had therefore to be exported to Mesopotamia which was 
poor in timber. The Cholasand the P4ndyas on the sea-coasts 
of the Indian Peninsula were greatly benefited by their contact 
with the Pauis and made rapid strides towards progress. But 
as the coasts of southern Persia and Mesopotamia, besides beino- 
poor in timber, did not afford the Panis sufficient scope for their 
trade, they must have left the country after a long sojourn in 
search of a beUer land and poassed on to Palestine on the 
Mediterrnanean coast either by the overland route, or by voyao’. 
ing up the Red Sea to the Isthmus of Suez. Here, as timber 
for ship-building was found in great abundance, and the sea¬ 
board afforded them numerous safe harbours, they settled down, 
and called their country Phoenicia, i.e., the land of the Panis 
Tlie PUndyas and the Cholas of Southern India imbibino- and 
imitating the adventurous spirit of the Panis, and being gradual, 
ly initiated in the arts of civilisation by the Aryan settlers of 
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Southern India after the disappearance of the Rajput§,ii& Sea, 
sent out colonies in a later ag'eto Egypt and Mesopotamia, under 
the guidance of Brahman (Aryan) priests, and founded kingdoms 
in Egypt and Chaldea, which played most important parts in 
the history of the ancient and modern world. We shall relate 
these stories in greater details in subsequent chapters. 

The Iranian branch of the Aryans, as we have already said, 
had also to leave Sapta-Sindhu through x’eligious difference with 
the Aryans of the orthodox faith after a long and protracted 
struggle, a brief account of which will be given in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 


The War between the Devas and the A suras. 

The Devas in the K-ig-Veda were the benevolent powers^ and 
the Asiiras the malevolent powers of Nature. The Devas were 
bright and shining Gods^ and the etymological meaning of the 
word supports this view, as it is derived from the root lUv^ 
to shine. The etymological meaning of the word Amra^ as we 
have already said, is powerful; and this word was at first applied 
to the Devas to denote their \)Owev for good. In the early Man- 
dalas of the Rig-Veda, Indra, Yaruna, Mitra, Savitri, the 
Maruts, Rudra, Fire (Agni), the Sky and other Devas have been 
addressed as Asuras, and even powerful kings and priests receiv¬ 
ed that epithet; but afterwards, the meaning degenerated into 
^^malevolent power,and the epithet was applied to the Dina- 
vas, i.e., those evil powers that acted in opposition to the Devas, 
wrought mischief in the world, and harassed all living beings, 
especially mankind. The early application of the word ^‘Asura^^ 
to the Devas was, however, retained by a branch of the Aryans, 
who continued to call their deities Amras, though this practice 
was resented by the Vedic Aryans who accordingly called them 
the worshippers of the powers of evil. The latter retaliated and 
called the Vedic x4.ryans the worshippers of the powers of evil, 
and with them the word JJeva came to be synonymous with 
such evil powers. Both the branches really worshipped the 
bright powers, viz.j Varuna, the Sky, the Sun, Fire, etc., and 
hated the powers of evil or darkness; but the retention of an 
original epithet by the one branch, and the rejection of it by 
the other made a world of difference, and created such bad blood 
between them as led to serious consequences, social, religious 
and political. “What’s in a name ? ” asks the poet, and with- 
out stopping for an answer, himself answers the question by 
saying that a rose would smell as sweet, by whatever name we 
might call it. This is true, no doubt; but the reply given by the 
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poet, in Ills wisdom, shows that it was necessitated by the great 
importance that people usually attached to nmies^ which led to 
quarrels and dissensions. The importance which two branches 
of the ancient xiryans attached to the names Beva and As 7 m 6 
led in ancient times to schisms and dissensions with very serious 
consequences, about which we shall write in this, and the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 

Mitra and Varuiia seem to be two of the earliest deities of 
the Aryans. Mitra was the deity presiding over day, and 
Varuna over night. The Sun, therefore, was Mitra, and Night 
with its thousand eyes sparkling in the darkness, in the shape 
of bright stars and planets, was Varuna. There was another 
ancient deity, viz.^ Fire. All these deities the ancient Aryans 
worshipped as Devas or bright Gods. But another powerful 
Deva under the name of Indra was revealed to the Vedic xAryans 
who gave him the first place among all the Devas, not only on 
account of his all-pervading power bub also for the beneficent 
deeds that he performed for the good of the world and of man¬ 
kind. Hence with the Vedic Aryans, Indra became the first 
and foremost of the Devas (Rig I. 102. 9). He was regarded 
as so all-pervading that in the second Rik of the above Sukta it 
has been said that the Sky, the Earth and the Antarikslia 
(the region between these two) reveal his visible body/^ It 
may be asked what is meant by the visible body of Indra? Rik 
8 of the same Sukta answers the question thus: Thou art 

capable of carrying three tejan in the three LokaB (regions), and 
of upholding the entire world/’ S^yana, the great Vedic 
commentator, commenting on this hymn says that the three 
tejas ’’ are the Sun in the sky, the Fire on the Earth and Light¬ 
ning in AfitarihAa, and in this interpretation he is confirmed 
and supported by Rig. I. 103. 1, which says : His (Indra’s) 

one lustre is in the Fire on the Earth, and his another lustre is 
in the Sun on the sky.” These, therefore, together with Light¬ 
ning in mid-heaven are the three visible bodies of Indra. That 
Firevburns in the Sun has been mentioned in Rig. X. 45. 3. 
Fire has also been identified with Lightning (Rig. X. 45. 1), 
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and Indra with the Sua (Rig. VIII. 97. 10). But Indra is 
greater than the Sun himself as the translation of the following 
hymns would testify :— 

''' 0 Indra, thou hast given lustre to the Sun, and thou art 
the Maker of this Universe, and great.” (Hig. VIII. 98. 3.) 

“Thou hast revealed the heavens” (Rig. VIII. 98. S). 

“ He (Indra), from whom the Sun was prolueed, is the old¬ 
est of all the Devas, i.e., none had existed before him.” (Rig. X. 
120 . 1 .) 

“ Indra won the cows by producing the Sun, and revealing 
the days by his lustre (Rig- II- 18. -3). 

“ Indra has upheld and extended the Earth (Rig- I. 103. 2). 

The Vedie bard had all these attributes of Indra before his 
mind’s eye when he sang : 0 Indra, neither can the Heavens, 

nor hundreds of Earths measure thy greatness, nor a thousand 
Suns reveal thee.” (Rig. VIII. 70. 5.) Another Rishi, in his ecsta¬ 
tic vision of Indra, sang as follows : I sing the praise of Him 

who is the Creator of all Creators, the Lord of this world, the 
Preserver of mankind, and the Destroyer of all his enemies. ... 
May Indra bless us in this our sacrifice, who possesses extensively 
wide powers, is magnificent, and is invoked before all others.” 
(Rig. X. 1128. 7. & 8.) Another Rishi has aptly compared the 
oreatness of Indra with that of Vanina bv saying that Indra 
is like an Emperor {SamTaf), while Varuna is like a King or 
Provincial Ruler {Svardt) (Rig. VII. 82. 2). This, then, was 
the grand conception that the Vedie bards had formed of the 
o-reat Indra. He was not merelv the God of rain, or of the skv, 
as Western scholars are fond of telling us, but He was an all- 
powerful Deity, pervading and dominating the Universe, the 
Creator of Creators, whose greatness could not be measured by 
the Heavens and hundreds of Earths, and whose lustre could not 
be revealed by thousands of burning Suns ! It was a very grand 
idea, probably the grandest that the early Aryans could conceive 
of Indra, from an adequate realization of which the mind of ev® 
the highest and greatest modern thinker and Yogi would recoil, 
baffled and defeated. In fact, to express in the language of 
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later Aryan philosophers, the great and mighty Indra was none 
other than Saijima BrJma Himself, with the three attributes of 
the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, combined in him. 
It was in honour of this Great, All-powerful, and All-pervading 
Deity that saeritices were primarily performed by the ancient 
Aryans. 

Th© blight and blazing Fire on the earth, and the bright 
Sun in the sky were the two emblems of this great Deity, in fact 
his ‘^visible bodies as aptly expressed by a Vedic bard ; and 
Indra could only be worshipped by these visible emblems. Fire 
is within everybody’s reaeb, and can be kindled whenever re¬ 
quired. All offerings made to the saerifieial Fire, which are 
instantly eonsumeci by it, reach the Deity or Deities in whose 


name thej^ are offered. Hence the sj'stem of sacrifice by kindling 
Fire was introduced in ancient Aryan society, and fire was 
regarded as the PurohMa or Priest of the Sacrifice (Eig. 1. 1. %), 
through whom alone the Devas could be approached. Of all Devas, 
therefore, Fire wus eminently fitted to be used in Sacrifice. (Big. 
IV. 15. 1.) It was a delight to contemplate on the brightness of 
the I)e\'as bj" looking at the sacrificial Fire whose brisjht srlow, 
fed by the oblations of Ghrita or clarified butter, helped the 
sacrificer to realize the nearness of the Devas, in whose praise 
the sacred hymns were chanted and to whom they offered the 
best things available, out of reverential gratitude for all the 
good they accomplished for them, by pouring them with ghrita 
into Fire,-->—-Fire the bright, the beautiful, and the emblem of the 


Gods. The instant consumption of these sacred offerings by 
Fire afforded them the supreme satisfaction of realizing that 
they were consumed by the Gods themselves. The kindling of 
the sacrificial Fire was thus regarded as essential to the worship of 
the Gods. 

The Devas, were, as we have already said, bright and 
benevolent deities who were constantly engaged in doing good to 
the world. But there were also the evil power's who were as con¬ 
stantly acting in opposition to the Devas. This conflict between 
Good and Evil, therefore, was constant, nay, everlasting* The 
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powers of evil were dark, and appeared in the shape of darkness 
and black clouds. The darkness of the night extinguished the 
light of the bright Sun, and imprisoned him, as it were, in his 
gloomy cave. Indra had to wage a daily fight with the power of 
darkness, and release the Sun and the Dawn from his grasp. 
The clouds, again, imprisoned not only the Sun and the Dawn but 
also the water of life within their dark bosom, thereby caus¬ 
ing a drought in the country. These clouds represented, as it 
were, the body of the Evil One whose name was Ahi, the Serpent, 
or Vritra, the enveloper. The Sun, the Dawn and the waters had 
to be released for the good of mankind, in fact, of all living' 
creatures, and Indra had to fight a hard and tough fight with 
this wily, withal powerful demon. The fight raged for several 
months at a stretch, and Indra had to be strengthened by the 
offering of the cheering Soma juice, and roused by the chanting 
of hymns. Hence arose the necessity of the Sattras, the daily, 
the periodical and the annual sacrifices that were performed by 
the ancient Aryans for the propitiation of the great Indra and 
the other Devas. This daily and yearly conflict between the 
Devas and the D^navas, i, e.^ the Asuras or demons, is known in 
ancient Sanskrit literatui'e as the iJeiAura-Snngrdma, or war 
between the Devas and the Asuras. In one sense, it may be said 
that this conflict commenced from the very beginning of creation, 
and will last till the end of it. The Catcqoatha Brdhmana, the 
Aitareya Bfdhmmia and the other Brdhmanas have declared that the 
Devas and the Asuras were the sons of Praj&pati, the Creator, and 
all were equally powerful. In other words, the dualism of Good 
and Evil is eo-existent with the creation of the world, and Evil is 
as powerful as Good. It was thought necessary to strengthen 
the power of the Devas, who represented the principle of Good, 
by means of prayers and sacrifices, and the early Aryans realiz¬ 
ing this, took to sacrifices in honour of Indra and the other 
Devas. But, as we have said before, there were men and sects in 
ancient Aryan society, who did not believe in the existence of 
Indra or his beneficent powers, and held independent opinions of 
their own, Some did not see the necessity of worshipping Eire^ opr 
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performing the Soma sacrifice in honour of Indra ; while others 
regarded Fire as too sacred to be polluted by the offerings of the 
flesh of sacrificed animals, d’his gave rise to schisms, dissensions, 
religious intolerance, and afterwards to active hostility resultine 
in terrible bloodshed. 

Indra having been regarded as the all-powerful and benevolent 
Deva, those that were opposed to his worship were naturally put 
down to be malevohmt, and siding with the Asura named Vritra 
and his ho-sts, and were in fact called Asuras. The Cosmic struff- 

O 

gle was thus transferred to earth and men. The followers and 
the worshippers of Indra and the other deities were called the 
Devas, and the opponents of Indra-worship and sacrifice were called 
the AsnraK, and these became the hateful terms to the one party, 
or the other. The nomadic Aryans and hunters who harassed 
the settled Aryans by stealing their cows and looting and pillag¬ 
ing their villages were regarded as the incarnations of the‘ evil 
powers or the Asuras, and those that opposed the worship of 
Indra and the [lerformance of saei’ifiees, though they were not so 
barbarous as tlie nomads, and were probably as advanced in 
civilisation as the Vedic Aryans, were also classified with the 
nomads and huntcws under that name, and called the “ Aryan 
enemies.” The struggle w-as thus two-fold, one against 
the savage nomads, and the other against the civilized 
and settled di.ssenters, all of whom were called “black” 
figuratively, and also from an analogy with the colour of the 
clouds representing the body of Vritra. The struggle against 
the savage nomads and hunters was short and swift, but that 
against the civilized dissenters long and arduous, as they were 
equally well armed, and having been more worldly, were richer 
and more powerful and resourceful than their opponents,—^living 
in well-fortified towns, and successfully holding their own 
against tlie attacks of the Vedic xlr^-^ans. The kings of the 
latter, viz,, Kavi, Kutsa, Ayas, (yrutarba, Divod4sa, Trasa- 
Dasyii, Savya and others were the special protSges 

of Indra who helped them in defeating the Asura kings, 
Tugra, Smadiva, Mrigaya, Ve<;a, Satgrivi, Sambara, Varchi, 
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IMsjVstv^'stVajj VrihSidrSitliS)^ K.rislivt3;j (yushiiOjj Pipiu cind otbBrs, 
As we have already said) it was an awful struggle, resulting in 
terrible massacre. Many battles were fought, in some of which ten 
to fifty thousand Aryan enemies were killed. One Rishi sings : 
“ I hum down the world that does not acknowledge the supre- 
macv of Indra, and revolts against Indra-worship. The 
enemies have been killed in the place where they were assembled. 
They have been completely destroyed and are lying on the 
Cmamia (lit. cremation-ground), i.e,, the battle field ("Rig. I, 
1S3.1).^ This was the spirit that animated the Indra-wor- 
shippers against their enemies, the dissenters. 

As the dissenters were opposed to the Vedic nimLras address¬ 
ed to the Devas, they did not cultivate the Sanskrit language 
as carefully as the orthodox Aryans did, and used in their 
speech the common dialects of the people, which were corrupted 
forms of the Vedic Sanskrit spoken by the cultured classes^. 
Hence they have been described in the Rig-veda as Andsa 
{na^XLO^ and as a —mouth), t.e., mouthless.’’ Wilson com¬ 
menting on tke word says that it alludes possibly to the 
uncultured dialects of the barbarous tribes.’"^ But some Western 
scholars, in their eagerness to identify these tribes with non- 
Aryan aborigines, have interpreted the word to mean nose¬ 
less/’ i,e., flat-nosed, as describing their repelling countenance, 

^ Rig. 1.133.1^ i 

The literal translation of this verse is as follows: “ By sacrifices 1 purify 

both the sky and the earth. I barn the wide (realms of earth) that are 
withont Indra, and are the haunts of the wicked : wherever the enemies have 
congregated they have been slain : and utterly destroyed, they sleep in a 
deep pit.” Wilson comments on this as follows: Yailasthang.m aqemn 

Hhej have slept,’ or irregularly they sleep in a place which is of the nature 
of a wZa, a hole, a cavern, a pit. The scholiast considers the expression in 
this and in the third stanza to he equivalent to, Cmasana, a place where .dead 
bodies are burned, or as it would here seem to imply, a place where they are 
buried, as if it was the practice to bury the dead when this hymn was com¬ 
posed.” Very likely, the dead bodies of the enemies were collected together 
after a battle, and thrown into a deep pit, and buried. 
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by way of distinction from the well-dev’'6lop6d nose of the 
A-iyans. But this iiit^^rpretatioii is ’wrong, as will appesr from 
the use of the epithet WjTulhTct-v&.GhciJi applied to the Asuras. 
In R^ig* V. 8 and Rig- VII. 6. 3 the word has been inter¬ 
preted by Sayana to mean persons who*e power of speech is 
undeveloped, and in Rig. I. 174,2», to mean persons who cannot 
speak fluently, or who speak softly.” In the gatapatha 

Brahmana a curious reason has been assigned to the defeat of 
the x4suras who, inslead of addressing their enemies as arabah ” 
addressed them with a soft and liquid accent as alabah ” 
(III. 2. 1. 23-21)." Whether this was the real cause of 
their defeat or not, the anecdote sliows the great caie taken in, 
and tiie great importance attached to the correct pronunciation 
^ le "X cdic ryans, and the contempt they felt for 
those who could not pronounce them correctly. The author of 
the Brdhma.ua draws this moral from the anecdote : ‘^There¬ 
fore, no Brahman sliould pronounce words incorrectly ; for such 
words have no power.” 

We have seen that the Asuras (among whom were iiicluJed 
the ancient Iranians, the Fanis and all dissenters) were opposed 
to the worship of the Devas, especially Indra, and to tdie pier- 
form anee of saeritiees. The ancient Iranians were not strict 
in the pronuneiatiou of words, and generally used their 
corrupted forms. For example, they pronounced Adura as 
AAura, panclui as rndtar as nuidar, hhntlar as bmder, 

Hiipfa as //('/yv/c, Av///id as Juuili, iiHuii as ahai^ Sapta-Sin^^ 
as H«ipta-Heiid/i^ . as /^/>///« and mJuisra /lazara. These 
are some of the instances of the soft or* incorrect jironunciation 
()f words, for which they incurred the odium and ridicule of the 
Vedic Aryans, and were called by the opprobrious names of 
“ mouth]ess or sjioechless.” The o-thodox Aryans, believinic as 
they did in the power of /;/y.////A/,s', insisted on their correct 
jironuneiatioii to make them eftieaeious. The Iranians were 


Cat. Brnh. (HI. 2. J. 2^-24) f ^ 
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probabl}- a yect of refonnens who usud the diaieci spoken by the 
pe.iple for the i)ropagatioii of their faith, ancUeffeeted reforms 
in other matters, e.g., in looking' upon Fire as sacred, and unfit 
to be polluted by the flesh of animals or hj dead bodies which 
iwed to be consigned to it by the orthodox Aryans, and in the 
discontinuance of the Soma sacrifice or of the Soma drink which 
had . some intoxicating effect on the eoiisumers. But like all 
reformers, whether in ancient or modern times, they were 
opposed and condemned tor their new-fangled ways by the 
orthodox party. As the aueient Iranians were as strong and 
powerful as the Vedie .\ryans, they were not easily discomfited, 

but they carried on the struggle for a pretty long time, now 
defeating the Vedic-Aryans, and now being defeated by then). 
'It was virtually-a war of Principles—carried on between two 
powerful branches of the Aryan race, and was looked upon by 
the common people as a war between the deities worshipped by 
the respective branches, i.e., a war between the Devas and the 
Asnras. We learn from the Rig-Veda that the enemies of the 
Aryans were ultimately erushed, defeated and driven out of the 
country, which implied that the Devas were victorious, and the 
Asnras defeated. This defeat of the Asnras established in the 
eyes of, the Vedie Aryans the sui>remaey and superiority 
of the Devas over the Asnras, of tlie Rishis to whom 
the maalruH were revealed over the Iranian reformers and 
dissenters, of the Vedic faith over the non-^^edic, of manlrais 
over simple prayers couched in the dialects of the people and 
of Indra over Ahnra Maxda. Tl.e Vedic hyinus addressed to' 
Indra breathe a joyous trmraphaut spirit, and a sense of relief 
aUhis victory, which made the Vedie Aryans supremely con- 
seions^ of tlmir powers, of a sense of right and justice on their 

^de, and of the immense superiority of their Faith ami their 

Devas. This eonseiousuess added a zest to their ordinary hum- 

druna existence, and probably helped them to make rapid strides" 
on the path of progress. . 

Thu account of tlic defeat of the Asuras i„ the llig- Veda is 
supplemented by the el.boiale, though somewl.at‘fanciful, 
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accounts in the BnthmanaH^ which are conehed in such, 

language as to make them relate to supernatural events rather 
than to human affairs. It is Indra, Fire, the Acvins, tlie Sun, 
the Dawn, and the Alaruts who are represented to have been 
(ightingMvith Vritra and his hosts. It is the account of the 
struggle of the Cosmic Powers over again, though here and 
there we cannot fail to catch glimpses of human and mundane 
affairs with which the struggle was mainly cohneefed. 

Though the Brahmaiias are not within the scope of our 
treatment, it will not, I think, he quite out of place to make 
oceasioiial references to them, if only to throw some additional 
light on points that are not quite clear in the Rig-Veda. There 
are some direct references in the Rig-Veda to the Paiiis Ijaving^ 
been vanquished by an Aryan king in a battle, and liaving fled 
from Sapta-Sindhu in a body ; but T liave not come across any 
refex'enee to the Iranians or the worshippers of Ahura Mazda 
having left the country on account of religious dissensions, 
though it has been related in a general w^ay in the Rig-Veda that 
the dissenters who were called Asuras were defeated/and expelled 
froih the country. It is just possible that some of the Asuras 
left the country, while others withdrew to its remote parts, or 
lived in Sapta-Sindhu in a sort of armed truce during Rig-Vedie 
times ; and it was only when the cleavage became well marked, 
and the gulf between the two sects too wide to be bridged that 
their final dispersion took place. There were many points of 
agreement between the followers of Ahura Mazda, and the 

Vedic Aryans. Both sects worshipped the Fire with offerings, 

»>■ 

among which, however, the Asuras did not include the flesh of 
sacrificed animals * both worshipped many common Devas with 
identical names ; but the Asuras did not acknowledge Indra to 
be the supreme Deva, though they worshipped him in substance 
under the name of Fritra^/ina y both performed the Soma sacri¬ 
fice which the Asuras (Iranians) called Homa saerifice, though 
they objected to the intoxicating properties of the juice, andi 
tried to substitute the plant by another of the same genus', and 
both were equally civilized and powerful. The retention of tlie 
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name of Js/fra for their deities by these dissenters, and the 
denial of Indra’s existence or supeiloritj were tlie main points of 
difference at)d friction between the two sects ; and the Vedie 
Aryans called them^ as we have seen, by the name of A^^nras, 
used in the bad sense of the word^ which the latter retaliated 
by attaching an equally bad sense to the word which, 

however, had no etymological justitieation as tliat of the word 
Amra. It is sufficient, however, for our [iurpose to remember 
that these dissenters were simply called z/av/zv/a* and not Iranians, 
for they had not settled in Iran or Airyana as yet. 

The Brdhmanas relate that the A suras as well as the Devas 
were the progeny of Praj^lpati, and both |)erforrned sacrifices and 
became powerful. But the Asuras having tried to establish 
their supremacy over the Devas, a conflict arose between 
them, which lasted for a long time, during which several 
bloody battles were fought. The Jilanjd Bfdhmana (L 3.3) says 
that at first there were fightings in the east, the west, the south 
and the north, in all of which the Devas were defeated by the 
Asuras ; but when the fighting took pla(*e in the north-east 
direction (of Sapta-Sindhu), the Devas were victorious, and 
since then, this direction lias been regarded as invincible, flenee, 
when the Soma plant was brought for sacrifice, it be(*ame the 
custom among the Aryan worshippers of the Devas to take it 
out from tlie cart from that direction.*^ 

It is further related in the Brahmana that as the Devas 
attributed their defeat to their having no king, they 
made Soma their king; and with the help of Soma, they 
became victorious in all the directions. This umloubtedlv refers 
to the controversy about the use of the Soma juice in sacrifice, 
which was discontinued by the Asuras or the ancestors of tlie 
Iranians for sometime, as we shall see later on, and bears testi¬ 
mony to the fact that the worshippers of the Devas estal>lishe I 
the necessity and efficacy of the Soma sacrifice, and carried 
their point in the teeth of well-organized opposition. 


Ait Bralu (I. S, 3). 
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There is another anecdote in the Ait fire//a Brdhnania in con¬ 
nection with this conflict between the Devas and the Asuras, 
whieli is worth mentioning here. The Asuras thought of 
barring the Devas from Blmloka (the Earth), Antarikslia (the 
Mid-heaven), and Dynloka (the Heaven) by constructing three 
walls, viz., one of iron, another of silver, and the third of gold 
respectively. Against this plan and device of the Asuras, the 
Devas constructed a milftn (a place of sacrifice), an agnidhra 
or place foi* the sacred sacrificial Eire, and two carts named 
liahir(Ilian in which offerings for Sacrifice were brought. After 
that, they performed the Sacrifice, named Upcmf. At the end 
of the first da,y’s sacrifice, the Asuras were driven out of the 
earth ; at the end of the second day’s sacrifice, they were driven 
out of mid-heaven ; and at the end of the third day^s sacrifice, 
they were driven out of heaven. Then the Asuras fell back on 
the six seasons ; but the .Devas drove them out of these bv 
performing six Upasaf.^. I'he Asuras then fell back on the 
twelve months from which they were expejled by the Devas 


performing twelve Upjasaf^. Then the Asuras fell back on the 
twenty-four fortnights, from which also tiie Devas expelled them 
by performing twenty-four sacrifices. Lastly, the xAsuras fell 
back on day and niglit {Ahordlra), from which also the Devas 
expelled them by performing two daily sacrifices, one in the 
morning by which they were expelled from day-time, and one 
in the after-noon, by which the}' were expelled from the night. 
This compelled the Asuras to take refuge only at the junctions 
of Day and Night at both ends, viz,, early dawm, and 


evening.*^ 

This anecdote proves that the Asuras were rich in worldly 
possessions and prosperous, which enabled them to construct 
three walls of iron, silver, and gold ; but they were poor in 
spiritual powers which could only be acquired, according to the 
Vfedic Aryans, by the performance of sacrifices and religious rites. 
The Devas, though not lieh from a worldly point of view, were 
spiritually strong; hence, tliey were enabled to expel the 


* Aitu Brah. (I. 4. 6). 
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Asuras from the three worlds hv the perfornianee of three' 
saerifiees ; from the six se^soas, by the performance of six sacrifices ; 
from the twelve aronths, by tlie performaiieo of twelve sacrifices ; 
from tlie 24 fortnightSj In the performance of 24 saerifiees 
and from the days and nightSj by performing the sacrifici'< 
twice daily. This was the cause of the victory of the Devas ; 
in other worcls^ it was by spiritual culture, and the performance 
of sacrifice twice daily, and not by mere worldly possessions, 
that they became victorious in the long run. This marks the 
very characteristics of tlie two branches of the Ai'van race, 


which are observable even to this dav. 

It has been previously said that the Asuras, wdthout offering 
hahas to the sacrificial Fire, ate them up themselves. On 


the other hand, the Vedic Aryans offered all the best things to 
Agni, even the flesh of the animals sacrificed.^ The Asuras 
were evidently opposed to such sacrifices, and tried to stop 
them by force. But the Devas drove them away by having 
recourse to a device. When the animal w^as made ready for 
sacrifice, the Asuras came towards the (wooden block for 
sacrificing an animal). Seeing this, the Devas made three con¬ 
centric walls of fire for protecting themselves and the sacrifice. 
The very sight of these wxalls of fire surrounding the animal to 
be sacrificed was sufficient to drive them away from the place 
of sacrifice, as it was highly repugnant and revolting to their 
sentiments. Thus with the help of the sacrificial Fire, th^ 
Devas succeeded in killing the Asuras and the Rfikshasas both 
in the east and the west.*’ 

It further appears from a perusal of the Brahmanas that 
the Asuras were so much perse nited by the Da/as that they 
were compelled to assume the forms of Brahmuis and Tatis 
(ascetics) for self-protection. This is probably another way of 
saying that the priests and the ascetics of the Asuras were 


® FaqM or animal (cattle) was in the earliest times regarded as wealth ; 
and its flesh atone time formed the main article of food. Hence flesh or 
meat was prized above all things. ■ ^ 

® Ait.Brah., !!, 7 . 1, 
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similar in appearance to the Biihmans and the ascetics of the 
^ e'lie AijaiiSj and were indistinguishable from them; as they 
all very likely wore the same sacerdotal robes and badges. The 
Bid/lwiaiia says that Indra killed Vi^varupa.; the son 
of Tv^ashta, as well as Aritra. He killed the Ycctis, and threw 
their dead bodies to be devoured by wild dogs. He also killed 
the Hjid thwarted VH for which acts the 

Oevas condemned Indra who was thus dejDnved by them of 

the Soma diink.But Indra, afterwards forcibly took the 

Soma diink away trom 1 vaslita, and since then has been entitled 
to it. ' I he laiitin ija BmJtiiiivna also says that Tvashta 
created a Brfihman by name I'rilra whom Indra killed. He 
also killed T vaslita >? s >n \ i(yarupa, luiciked to pieces the Asuras 
who assumed the foiiiis ot } (itis or ascetics, and o^ot their 
bodies devoured by wild dugs. He further killed the Asuras, 
named Anniaylias, who assumed the forms of BiAhmans. 

The.se anecdotes briug us at once from supernatural to 
mundane matters,—from tlie I)eva.s and Asuras to Brahmans, 
} and AI'liriiuiij/iun. It seems tliat before the split between 
the two branehe.s of the .Vryans oeenrred, their priests had been 
Brcihmam and H/dhs or ascetics. But after the split had been 
effected, Tvashta created some persons called Arurmagkas who 
assumed the forms of Brahmans, aud whom Indra killed, because 
in his superior wisdom, lie eame to know them to be really 
Asuras in disguise, and not Brahmans. But this killing of 
Brfihmans (though they were really Asuras) by Indi-a and his 
followers made them incur the displeasure and censure of both 
Hods and men, and no Soma drink was consequently offered to 
Indra, or any Soma sacriliee performed in his honour. It has 
hsen said, however, that Indra forcibly snatched the Soma 
drink from Tvashta, which is as much as to sav that, thouah 
the Soma sacin*flee and Indra-worsbip had been discontinued 
for sometirno; they were renewed again by the followers of 
Indra. " 


^ md, vn. 35. 2 . 
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It remains for us now to see who this Tvashta was^ and who 
these Anirmaghu, In Uig. X. 110. 9 we find the name of 
Tvashta (Tvashtri), as Apri Devafd or God of Fire, and his attri¬ 
butes mentioned as follow :— 

0 Hot:i; worship to-da.y that Deva wliose name is Tvashta, 
who lias produced Bj/drd-PrilJiivi (Heaven and Earth) and 
created the various livin^e;’ creatures 

It would thus a|)pear that Tvashta was identified with the 
Creator Himself. His son was Vicvarupa. I^lie Taittirif/a 
SiiiJiMtd thus speaks of him :— 

‘vVi(^varupa, son of Tvasiita, was the priest of the Devas, 
and was their nephew, bein<>' sister’s son. He had three mouths, 
through one of which he drank the Soma juice ; through the 
second, he used to drink wine j and through the third, he used 
to take his usual food. He used to .say openly tliat the share 
ofwas legitimate to the Devas; but in private parlance, 
he would say that the Asuras were entitled to it. Iiidra having 
come to know this, and apprehended a revolution, cut off his 
three heads with the help of his thunderbolt. The killing of 
this Brahman priest by Indra, made him incur tlie sin generally 
attached to the killing of a Brahman.'’ 

The Devas, as we have seen, were fond of, and drank the 
Soma juice ; but the Asuras drank .so/m or wine, and men ate 
food. It is clear from the above anecdote that ViQvarupa used 
to partake of the offerings, made respectively by the Devas, 
the Asuras and men, with the help of his three different mouths. 
As the Asuras rejected or were deprived of the Soma juice, and 
substituted a new drink in its place, prepared from anotlier 
plant, which they considered to be less intoxicating tlian the 
Soma juiee, the Biihmans retaliated by calling their drink by 
the name of wine, i,e,, a really intoxicating liquor as eom[)ared 
with the Soma drink, aud therefore unlit for being offered 
to the Devas. It appears also that the religion of the Devas, 
tlie Asutas and men was one at first, as Vi^varnpa received 
all these offerings from all the volaries, and partook of them. 
But Indra, having killed Vicvarupa, Tvashta in his rage 
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discontinued the offering of the Soma drink to hind, though 
the latter afterwards forcibly took a share of it from him. 

It was Tvashta who is said to have forged the thunderbolt 
for Indra (Rig. I. 61. 6 & I. 189. 14), which, however, was 
used by the latter in killing his two sons, Vritra and ViQvarupa. 
This created a revulsion of feeling against Indra, and his 
worship was consequently discontinued by Tvashta’s followers 
who substituted him for Indra. As Tvashta was the God of 
Fire, he was worshipped by them as Fire. 

But Fire on earth was identical with the Sun in heaven, and 
also represented the splendours of the great Creator of the Sun 
himself, whom the Asuras and their descendants, the Iranians, 
called Mithm (Vedie, Mitra). Therefore, Fire or Tvashta, 
the Sun and Mithra formed, as it were, a Trinity. The Sun 
was called by Ahnra Mazda, which appears to be a 

corruption of the Sanskrit Amm Maghavd, and literally means 
the great God fit to be worshipped by men.’^ It should be 
pointed out that in the Rig-Veda, the epithet, Magham,h. 2 i^^h^m 
usually applied to Indra, though other Devas also have sometimes 
shared it with him. Therefore, it may be surmised that Ahum 
Mazda, or as he is commonly called, Omuzd, in a still more 
corrupted form, was equal to the Vedie Indra or the Sun, and 
Tvashta (or Tvashtri) was the same God in another form, viz,, 
Fire. It will be in the recollection of our readers that in the 
Big-Veda, the Sun and the Fire have been called the’ visible 
bodies of Indra who created both of them, and was therefore 
also equal to Mithra of the Asuras. As Fire belongs to the 
earth, he is the God with whom men can easily associate, and 
through whom they can worship both the Sun, or Ormuzd, and 
the still higher deity, Mithra. Tvashta or Tvashtri thus became 
the preceptor of men, and as he existed from time immemorial, 
he was called Jarat Tvashtri, or the ancient Tvashtri, which was 
corrupted into Zara-thusira, and still further, into Zoroaster. 
As with the orthodox Aryans, Agni or Fire (Brahm4) revealed 
the Vedas, so with the Iranians, Zara-thustra, or Zoroaster 
(the ancient Fire God) revealed to them their religion as 

21 
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embodied in their saered scripture, the Zend Avesta. Hence^ 
the Asura tribes, afterwards settled in Airyana or Iran, called 
themselves the followers of Zoroaster, and are known as 
Zoroastrians. But the Zoroaster of history was a great Prophet 
who appeared in a later age, and was probably regarded as an 
incarnation of Jarat Tvashtri or the Fire-God. He came to 
the world for the good of the race, and for embodying the 
tenets of the religion in the sacred scripture, the Zend-Avesta. 
The religion had existed from very ancient times, and it remained 
for him only to give it a new shape and life. As a writer 
observes : A great religion is always a slow growth, and any 

particular religious teacher to whom it may be ascribed, after 
all, has done nothing more than foealise the national tendency) 
or form a centre about which the ideas and tendencies of ain 

epoch tnay crystallize.In the case of the Zoroastrian religion, 

it was finally given tangible and permanent expression in the 
pages of the Zend-Avesta, or saered book of the Persians. The 

national spirit given expression is.in many ways of a high 

order. It seems cpiite clear that the early religion of the 

Persians was almost a pure monotheism, nor did it in its later 
stages depart more widely from the monotheistic type than has 
been the ease, at some stage of its develop ments, with every 
other great religion of which we have any knowledge. Thus the 
Zoroastrian system admits of a Sun-God, Mithra, who is the 
creator of the God of Liglit, Ormuzd, and of the God of 

Darkness Ahriman.When we try to get close to the thought 

of this creed, we find that Ormuzd is regarded e(|ual to Mithra, 
even though created by him, and that on the other hand, 
Ahriman is supposed ultimately to be conquered by the God of 
Light, notwithstanding the ages of time throughout which he 
wields malevolent powers.^ 

Zoroaster, the Prophet,'' asserted the existence of a kingdom 
of light, and a kingdom of darkness; in the former reigns 
Orttmzd, the author and giver of all good; in the latter, 

* Eist. Eist. of the World, Vol. II, p. 566. 
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Aliriman^ the source of all evil, moral as well as physical. The 
throne of Ormuzd is surrounded by the seven Amshaspands, the 
princes of light, of whom the sage himself was the first.^’ ® 

It would thus appear that the sage was an incarnation of 
Jarat Tvashtri, the first Prince of Light, who, with six others, 
surround the throne of Ormuzd. 

No reference to the name of the sage has been made in the 
Rig-Veda, or the later Vedic Literature, though the name of 
Tvashta as Fire and Creator is found, as we have seen, in the 
former. The Prophet, therefore, must have flourished in a 
much later period, though the religion, as we have already 
said, had been in existence from very early times. It was not 
known in Rig-Vedie times as the Religion of Zoroaster, but as 
a religion of the Asuras who worshipped Jsura MagJiava^ Ahira 
Mazda or Ormuzd. Hence it was also known as the Relisrion of 
Ormuzd, and its followers were called Ormuzdians, or as the 
later Vedic Aryans called them, Arurmagha^. It was these 
Arurmaghas, described as BrAhmans in the Aitareya Br4hmana 
and the Taittiriya Samhitd, who were killed by Indra, because 
he knew them to be Asuras under the garb of Brahmans, and 
as we have seen, their killing led fo great religious dissen¬ 
sions and schisms in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which deprived 
Indra of his favourite Soma drink for a time, to the point of 
being ousted from worship. These Arurmaghas (which word, 
by the way, has remained unexplained up to this time), therefore, 
were no other than the priests or votaries of Astira MdgJmra, 
Ahura Mazda, or Ormuzd, the great God of Light, whom the 
Asuras, or dissenters from the orthodox Vedic faith, worship¬ 
ped in place of Indra. From the fact that Indra was censured 

» ibid, p. 636. 

These Arurmaghas were probably the ancestors of the Magi or priests of 
ancient Media who were simply called maghas or Magi. They formed a 
hereditary sacerdotal caste and Herodotus|^thus writes about their status : “A 
Magian man stands by and chants a theogony thereto, for such the Persians 
say the chant is. Without a Magian it is not lawful for him to offer prayers.” 
prof. Moulton writes ; From the first the Greek writers assupie that the 
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and condemned for killing these Brahmans, it appears that 
thouo'h the Asuras had ceased to worship Indra, and were 
worshipping Asura Maghava, under a new system of faith, 
they were still regarded as belonging to the Aryan community 
in Sapta-Sindhu, and their priests looked upon as BiAhmans 
and Yatis, for the sin of killing whom Indra had to incur a 
public censure. This furnishes us with a curious instance of 
catholicity and sympathetic tolerance in an age which seems to 
have b en characterized by religious intolerance and bigotry of 
-the worst type. Very probably, Indra’s censure was due to a 
reaction of the popular mind from the terrible scenes of blood¬ 
shed and persecution that were enacted in the ancient land, in the 
name of religion. The killing of the Arurmaghas, however, 
though afterwards condoned by the Vedic Aryans, created a 
revulsion against Indra in the mind of the followers of Ahura 
Mazda, and the breach between the two sects widened beyond 

repair. 

But though the schism had taken place, and there had been 
much bloodshed and persecution in consequence of it, the Asuras 
in all probability did not leave Sapta-Sindhu in a body during 
Rig-Vedic times. This they probably did in a later age, after 
the Panis had mostly left the country. But it is just possible 
that those who were defeated by the Vedic Aryans in battles, 
and had their forts broken or demolished, emigrated towards 
the north-west, and after roaming about in several countries, 
in a helpless condition, finally settled down in Bactriana which 
they called Arya Veeja or Airyana Faejo (which literally 
means “the nursery, or place of origin of the Aryans”) to 

Magi were priests, with special skill in divination and oneiromanoy. They 
were already essential for all priestly acts, and identified thoroughly with the 
Persian religious system. Moreover from the fourth century B. 0. down, 
there are frequent allusions to Zoroaster himself as a Magus, and many of the 
foremost modern authorities have accepted this as probably true. ” {Early 
Zoroastrianism, pp. 196-197). The word Magha or Magus was probably a 
corruption of Maghava, meaning worshipful,*’ a title which was probably 
applied to these priests. Moulton’s theory that the Maghas or the Magi 
belong to a non-Aryan race is quite untenable, 
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distinguish it from Sapta-Sindhu which the}^ were compelled to 
leave, and for which they no longer entertained any love, as 
it was inhabited by their hereditary enemies, the Vedie iiryans. 
This Airyana Vaejo was afterwards destroyed by an invasion of 
Ice in post-Rig-Vedie times, probably in consequence of vast 
volume j of watery vapours, generated by the drying up of the 
bed of the R^jputdna Sea, having been precipitated there as 
snow, which compelled Yima, the ancient leader of the Iranians, 
to leave it with his people and migrate towards the north, to the 
Arctic Region. Long after this event, Airyana Vaejo became 
again habitable, and the Prophet Zoroaster settled there with his 
followers, and made it a centre for the propagation of his new 
reformed faith. As this chapter has already grown too long, 
I will deal with the subject of the dispersion of the followers of 
Ahura Mazda from Sapta-Sindhu in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Dispersion of the Followers of Ahura Mazda from Sapta-Sindhu. 

Professor Max Muller after a careful study of the Vedas and 
the Zend-Avesta arrived at the following conclusion : 

“ The Zoroastrians were a colony from Northern India. 
They had been together for a time with the people whose sacred 
songs have been preserved to us in the Veda. A schism took 
place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to Arachosia and 
Persia. 

Elsewhere he said: “ Still more striking is the similarity 
between Persia and India in religion and mythology. Gods 
unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under 
the same names in .'''anskrit and Zend; and the change of some 
of the most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil- 
spirits in Zend only serves to strengthen the conviction that 
we have here the usual traces of a schism which separated a 
community that had once been united. 

Dr. Haug also came to the same conclusion : “ The ancestors 
of the Brahmans, and those of the Parsis (the ancient Iranians) 
lived as brother tribes peacefully together. This time was 
anterior to the combats of the Derafi and the Jsnran, which 
are so frequently mentioned in the Br^hmanas, the former 
representing the Hindus, the latter Iranians.”3 

It would appear however that the Iranians did not all at 
once settle in Arachosia or Persia after leaving Sapta-Sindhu. 
They had roamed about in many countries in a helpless 
condition before they settled down as agriculturists in their 
new colony. Tfe have said in the previous chapter that the 
main body of the followers of Ahura Mazda did not leave 
Sapta-Sindhu during Rig-V edic times, though it is likely 

* Science of Language, Vol. 11, p, 279 (Fifth Edition). 

• OWps/rom a Geroian TTorlshop, Vol. I, p. 83. 

® Dr. Hang’s Introduction to the Aitareya BrAhmana, Vol. I nn 2-3 
Edition 1863, > . ee- > 
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that some tribes who could not hold their own against the 
attacks o£ the Vedic Aryans did soj and got themselves scattered 
in difEerent parts of Asia and Europe. The Arunmglim ox ^hG 
followers of Ahura Mazda were regarded as Brdimam and were 
sufEeied to live in Sapta-feindhu, as long as they did not become 
obtiusive 01 militant. But as soon as they became active pro¬ 
pagandists and aggressive, attacking and condemning the Vedie 
faith and the Vedic rites, under the instigation of their priests 
or prophets, a legulai campaign against them was organized 
and started by the Vedie Aryans, which resulted in their 
ultimate expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu. As I have already said 
in the last chapter, the name of Zara-thustra does not occur in 
the Br^hmauas or the later Vedie literature, though the name of 
Tvashta or Tvashtri as the Fire God and Creator, occurs in them 
as well as in the Rig-Veda. Zarathustia, therefore, must have 
flourished in comparatively recent times. It was he who gave 
the Ahnra religion the shape in which we find it in the Zend- 
Avesta, and instilled into it a new life and vigour by shaking off 
the foreign accretions that had gathered round it, and purifying 
it as much as possible. He was, therefore, a great Reformer of 
the Ahura religion, and his words carried the greatest weio-ht 
with its votaries when he declared himself or came to be regard- 
ed asa Prophet, and an incarnation of Jarat Tvashtri, the first 
of the seven Amshaspands, or Princes of Light, who surrounded 
the throne of Ahui-a Mazda. Inspired and encouraged by his 
teachings, his followers must have assumed a fresh militent 
attitude towards the Vedic faith, and thereby brought upon, 
themselves the wrath of the united Vedie Aryans who compelled 
them to fly far from Sapta-Sindhu, the land of their birth. It 
was when reduced to this helpless condition and sorry plight 
that the Prophet with his followers gave vent to the followino- 
lamentations as are recorded in the Gdtkd UstanvaiU : 

To what country shall I go ? Where shall I take my refuge ? 
What country is sheltering the master (Zararhustra) and his 
companions ? None of the servants pays revereiM^ te me, nor 
the wicked rulers of the country/’ [4. (46) 1]. 
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“ I know that I am helpless. Look at me, being amongst 
men. For, I have few men. I implore thee (Ahur Mazd, 

the wise) weeping, thou living G-od.” [4 (46) 2].^ 

' ‘‘^'The sway is given into the hands of the priests and pro¬ 

phets of idols, who, by their atrocious actions, endeavour to 

destroy the human life...” [4(46)11].* 

Thus expelled from Sapta-^'^indhu and other places inhabited 
by the Aedic Aryans, the followers of the Prophet piobably roamed 
about in various lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the 
Verididad until they found a safe shelter in old Airyana Vaejo 
which, though destroyed by Ice in a former age, had again 
become habitable. This province, according to Spiegel, “is to 
be placed in the furthest east of the Iranian plateau, in the 
region where the Oxus and the Jaxai-tes take their rise,” though 
Barort Von Bunsen supposes it to be “ the table-land of Pamir 
anrKbokand.”* The lands mentioned in the Fargard of 
the Vendidad are (1) Airyana Vaejo; (2) Sughdha or Sogdiana 
(Samarkand); (3) Mouru or Margiana (Mero) ; (4) Bakhdidor 
Bactria (Balkh); (5) Nisaya or Nissea; (6) Haroyu (Sans. Sarayu) 
or Arcia (Herat) ; (7) Vaekareta (Cabul) ; (8) Urva, Cabul, 
aceording to Dr. Haug, or land around Ispahan, according to 
Dermesteter; (9) Khnenta in Vehrkena (Kandahar); (10) Harah- 
vaiti (Sans. SarasvaU or more probably Iravati) or Arachosja 
(Harut) ; (11) Haetumant (Helmend); (12) Ragha (Bai) ; (13) 
Chakhra ; (14) Varena ; (15) Hapta-Hendu (Sapta-Sindhu) and 
(16) Rangha. These were the sixteen countries wlvich were 
known to the ancient Iranians. There is a controversy amPng 
some Western scholars as to the geographical and historical 
value of this account of the countries mentioned in the Vendi¬ 
dad. Bunsen is of opinion that the first mentioned country was 

the primeval abode of the Iranians, from which they subse¬ 
quently emigrated to the other countries—an opinion with 
which Spiegel at first agreed. But it appears that the latter 

‘ Dr. Martin Hang’s Beliffiom 0/ihe Fames, pp. 152, 156 and 156. Edi i 

Mnir’s Original Sanskrit Tersts, ¥ 0 !. II, pp- 382, 481. Edi 
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subsequently revised this opinion as will appear from his remarks 
in his Introduction to the A vesta (Vol. II, p. eix) : “ I cannot 
coincide in the attempt to discover in the first chapter of the 
Yendidad an account of the gradual migrations of the Iranians. 
It has been said that, that . list of countries is a continuous 
history of their attempts at colonization, beginning with their 
northern home, and ending with Hapfa Hendu or India. But 

the list nowhere speaks of any such migration.lienee, I see 

in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, how¬ 
ever, cannot be a recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is con¬ 
nected with the Vedie period. 

This seems to me to be the soundest view of the matter. 
The followers of Ahura Mazda were very closely connected not 
only in blood, but also in language,^ and religious faith and 
practice (of course before the regrettable schism took place) 
with the Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu which was their 
common home. When a difference in religious opinion and 
practice arose, they came to be called Asuras by the Vedic 

« Geldner writes in the to Bntonica, Yol. XXI, p. 247) (llth 

edition); “ The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the language 

of the GS>thas is its striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the language 
of the Vedic poems. The Gatha language (much more than the later Zend) 
and the language of the Fetos’have a close resemblance, exceeding that of 
any two Romanic languages; they seem hardly more than tsvo dialects of one 
tongue. Whole strophes of the Gathas can be turned into good old Sanskrit 
by the application of certain phonetic laws.” 

^ Eduard Myer thus summarises in the same work (p. 203) the common 
elements of the two religions: .“Fire-worship, especially the sacrificial 
flame; the preparations of the intoxicating Soma, which fills men with 
divine strength and uplifts him to the Gods; the injunction to ‘ good 
thoughts and good works ’ impoaed on the pious by Veda and Avesta alike ; 
the belief in an unwavering order (rto)—a law controlling goda and men 
and dominating tberb. all; yet with this, a belief in the power of the 
magical formulse (wawim), exclamations and prayers, to whose compnlsion 
not merely demons (the evil spirits of deeeption—dri^Ti.), but even the gods, 
(daova) must submit, and lastly, the institution of a priesthood of fire-kindlers 
(atharvan) who are at once the repositories of all sacred traditions and 
mediators in all intercourse between earth and heaven. , 

32 
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Aryans whom they, in their turn, called Devasor Daevas, 
Devils. This religions controversy gradually degenerated, even 
in Rig-Vedic times, into an implacable hatred for one another; 
and from words, they came to blows, and from blows to blood¬ 
shed, resulting in the defeat of the Asuras. Some, as we have 
already said, fled to other countries, wdiile others remained 
in Sapta-Sindhu peacefully, without provoking further quarrels. 

The Soshyantas or fire-priests,’’ writes Dr, Hang, who 
seemed to be identical with the Atharvans, are to be regarded 
as the real predecessors of Zarathustra Spitoma, who paved the 
way for the grand religious reform carried out by the latter. 
It is distinctly said (Yas. 53.2), that the good Ahura religion 
was revealed to them and that they professed it in opposition to 
the Deva religion, like Zarathustra himself and his disciples. 
(Yas. 12.7). These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as 
the founders of the Ahura religion, who first introduced agricul¬ 
ture and made it a religious duty, and commenced war against 
the Deva religion.” ^ We have seen the result of this war 
during Rig-Vedic times, and prior to the age of the Br^hmanas 
in which the Sosliyanias (who were probably identified in the 
Rig-Veda with C^ishna, the demon of drought) and their followers 
got the worst, most of them having been compelled to leave the 
country. It was only wlien Zarathustra, the fiery and intolerable 
Reformer and Prophet, flourished, that fresh troubles arose, as 
the result of which his followers were driven out of the country, 
who roamed about in a helpless condition until they made their 
final halt in old Air^ana Vaejo which had been destroyed by lee 
in a former age when Yima had been its ruler, and so named 
probably to denote the original place where the Ormuzdian reli¬ 
gion had been first propagated, preached and practised undisturbed. 
This land^ therefore, was given precedence over all other lands, 
and regarded as Paradise, when compared with Hapta-Hendu, 
from which the Iranians had been driven out, and for which 
they no longer entertained any love, in as much as it was peopled 

• " —. - , - . . . Ill . g. I II il I rj _ n -.I I I ..I.ir. ' I II I I .I -I- i n- I I - 

® Religion of the Parsees^ 2^1, Ed. 1862. 
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by their inveterate enemies, the Vedie Aryans. We may, accord¬ 
ingly, conclude that the naming of Hapta-Hendu towards the end 
of the list, as given in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, does 
not indicate that the Iranians emigrated from their northern 
home and came to Sapta-Sindhu at the end of their migrations. 
Such a theory would he against the conclusions at which all 
impartial students and critics must arrive after a careful study of 
the Vedas and the Zend Avesta. 

Secure in this earthly paradise, and free from molestations, 
Ziaiathustia be^an a thoiou,^ h“going reform of the old religion as 
professed by the votaries of Ahura Mazda. The following extracts 
from Yasna 12 of the Avesta will unmistakably indicate the line 
of reform : “I cease to be a Deva worshipper, I profess to 
be a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahura Mazda), 
an enemy of the Devas, and a devotee to Ahura, ...I 
forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originator& of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, 
the basest of all beings...,I am a Mazdayasna, a Zoroastrian 
Mazdayasna. I profess this religion by praising and preferring 
it to others. 


The Zoroastrians forsook not only the "^wicked and false 
•Devas, but also the Soma sacrifice which characterized the Vedic 
Aryans o? Sapta-Sindhu. Gdthd Ahimamiti (Yasna 32) says 
'' Ye Devas, sprung out of the evil spirit who takes possession of 
you by intoxication {Soma), teaching you manifold arts to dec^iwei 
anQ destroy mankind, for which arts you are notorious every* 
where" V In Gdthd Sjmita-Maiiipcs also we find : When 
will appear, thou wise, the men of vigour and courage to pollute 


that intoxicating liquor ? This diabolical art makes the idol 
priests so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the coun¬ 
tries, increases this pride.’’ Dr. Haug comments on the verse 
of this G4tha as follows : This verse refers to the Brahman’s 


Soma worship which, as the cause of so much evil, was cursed by 
Zarathustra.” 


j,. . . ■ .. 

® Dr. Hang’s Beligion of the Parsees, p. 165, Ed. 1862. 

“ liid, p. 145. ■ “I5icZp,159. 
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But though Zarathustra thus eondemned the Soma, with a 
view to dissuade his followers from using it in their rituals, the 
old party seemed to retain a predilection for the drink, and 
would not easily give it up. Hence the High Priests effected a 
sort of compromise by substituting the intoxicating Soma 


beverage “ by a more wholesome and invigorating drink prepared 
from another plant, together with the branches of the pome- 
oranate tree, and without any process of fermentation j but the 
name‘in the Iranian form Homa remained, and some of the 
ceremonies also.” We need not, therefore, be at all surprised 
that Zarathustra also suddenly became an admirer of the 
Soma who, it is said, once visited him in his brilliant supernatural 
body. “ Being asked by the prophet who he was, he told that 
he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in the same 
way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. Zarathustra, 
after having attentively listened to the angel’s reports, bowed 
before him and commenced to consecrate the branches of the 
Homa plant which were before him, in order to put into them 
secret powers.” Zarathustra then praised Soma or Homa as 
follows : " I praise the high mountains where thou hast grown 
Homa! I praise the Earth, the wide, which is full of ways, 
labouring, thy Mother, Homa 1 ® This conversion of Zara¬ 

thustra to the Soma cult is remarkable, in as much as it goes to 
show that his followers came from Sapta-Sindhu where the Soma- 
sacrifice prevailed. The Soma plant, as our readers will 
remember, grow nowhere else excepting on the Himalaya and in 
some regions of Sapta-Siudhu. One of the reasons why the 
Soma plant was substituted by another plant by Zarathiistra may 
have been its scarcity in Airyana Vaejo where the plant did not 
probably take kindly to the soil. 

It is plain/’ says Dr. Isaac Taylor,from the character: 
of the culture words common to Zend and Sanskrit that the 
Indians and Iranians had before their separation advanced farther 


^ 2 Hang’s Religion of the Pcmees, pp. 219-220; also Chanter IT of this' 
book, p, 57. 


-Dr. Hang’s Religion of the Pareees^ pp. 167-168. 
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in the path of eivilisation than any of the other Aryan nations. 
■They knew themselves as a united people (Sanskrit Zend 
Airi/a). They had common words for bridge, column, battle, fight, 
sword, spear, and bow-string, and they could count up to a thousand. 
But the agreement in religious terms is the most striking proof 
of the stage of culture they had reached. They had eomnaon 
words for priest, sacrifice^ song of praise, religious aspergation, 
for heroes and demons, and for Mithra, the God of Light. The 
chief Indian God, Indra, the god of storms, who in the Rig-Veda 
is a beneficent deity, becomes in the Avesta a malignant power. 
It was formerly believed that a religious schism was the primary 
cause of the separation of the Indians and Iranians, .but tHis 
notion is now universally given up/*’ 

Dr. Taylor does not say on what grounds has this notion 
been universally given up. But if it has really been given up by 
the Western scholars, so much the pity for historical truth. The 
very fact that Indra, not merely 'Hlie God of storms/' but the 
mightiest beneficent deity of the Vedic Aryans, was regarded by 
the Iranians as a malignant power goes to the very root of the 
religious dissension between the two sects, and points to the real 
cause of their separation, as we have shown very clearly in these 
pages from evidences adduced both from the Vedic literature 
and the Zend Avesta. It is therefore extremely surprising to be 
told that religious schism was not the pidmary cause of thM^^^ 
separation. The followers of Ahura Mazda felt such a great repu’g- 
iiance for the name of Indra, to whose prowess were ascribed their 
defeat and slaughter by Vedic Ar}'ans, that they came to look upon 
him as Devil himself, and his votaries as Devil-worshipperS, 
though, strangely enough, Indra's epithet of Vrethraghna was 
retained by them as the epithet of their supreme‘angel. TheSoma 
sacrifice also was at first discarded as unworthy 6f the followers of 
Ahura Mazda, not only on account of the intoxicating properties 
of the Soma drink, but also because it was mainly connected with 
the worship of Indra and thus savoured of the Devil. But as 
ancient custom, like superstitions, die very hard, Zoroaster had to 

^ Taylor’s 0 /t/te Aryans^ pp. 189*190. (Second Edition, 1892.) 
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re-introduee it in the rituals under the very old name, though the 
drink was made less intoxicating by an altogether different pro¬ 
cess of preparation. In the face of these and the other evidences 
dealt with in this and the previous chapter, it would be bold 
to assert, that religious schism was not the primary cause of the 
separation of the two sects. 

We have already stated the opinions of Spiegel and Bunsen 
about the probable situation of Airy ana Vae jo, the Paradise of the 
Iranians, where they settled and prospered after their expulsion 
from Sapta-Sindhu. Whether it was situated in the farthest 
east of the Iranian plateau at the sources of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, or on the table-land of the Pamir and Khokand, there 
can be no ci[uestion that it was placed on sutSciently elevated 
land, to be called Paradise, and was not easily accessible to 
their enemies. But it has been mentioned in the second Pargard 
of the Vendidad that fatal winters fell on this happy land which 
was consequently invaded by snow and ice, and thus made unfit 
for human habitation. Yima, the ruler of the land, had been 
previously warned by Ahura Mazda about this impending 
calamity and advised to remove to another place with the 
seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red 
blazing fire ^ ^ and create a Far a or enclosure there for 
their protection. Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak thinks that 
Airyana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region, the climate 
of which was genial before the advent of the last Glacial epoch 
about 10,000 years ago, and the destruction of this happy land 
was caused by the invasion of snow and ice when that epoch 
came. ^ He is further of opinion that the Airyana 
Vaejo was so situated that the inhabitants of Yima^s V4ra 
therein regarded the year only as a day, and saw the sun rise 
only once a year.'"'’^ This, according to him, points to the 
situation of Airyana Vaejo in the Arctic region. The V&ra 
was undoubtedly situated in the Arctic or the Circumpolar 

^ ® Darmesteter. 

Tilak’s Arctic Home i/iij Fedas, p. 381. 

Ibid, -p. 383. 
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region, because the year there was only a day, and the sun 
rose only once a year. But where is the evidence to show that 
these were also the physical phenomena and characteristics of 
Airyana Vaejo ? When Ahura Mazda first informed Yima 
about the impending calamity that was to overtake his country, 
and advised him to remove to the V4ra with the seeds of birds, 
beasts, men and the blazing fire, the latter naturally asked 
Ahura'Mazda : O Maker of the material world, thou Holy 
One ! What lights are there to give light in the V^ra which 
Yima made Ahura Mazda answered : There are uncreated 
lights and created lights. There the stars, the moon 
and the sun are only once (a year) seen to rise and set, 
and a year seems as a day/’ These, then, were the 
physical characteristics of the V4ra whither Yima was 
advised to go, and not of Airyana' Vaejo, as wrongly 
concluded by Mr. Tilak. The physical characteristics of the 
V4ra were so entirely different from those of Airyana" Vaejo 
that Ahura Mazda had to take the trouble of mentioning them 
in extenso for Yima^s enlightenment. If they were similar to 
those of Airyana Vaejo, he would have said so very briefly 
without going into details. Then, again, if the V4ra were 
situated within Airyana Vaejo, the mere creation of an 
enclosure would not have saved it from the invasion of'Ice that 
overtook the whole country. If there be any truth in this 
story, the fact probably was that Yima migrated from Airyana 
Vaejo to the Circumpolar region, the climate of which was 
genial in the Interglacial period, and there created an enelosure 
for the protection of his beasts and men, not against the 
invasion of Ice, but of indigenous savages. As regards Airyana 
Vaejo which we believe to ha-ve been situated either on the 
tableland of Pamir and Khokand, or in the farthest , east of 
the Iranian plateau, it remains for us to explain how it was 
destroyed by the invasion of Ice and made unfit for human 
habitation. Mr. Tilak says: ‘^^It seems that the Indian story 


Damesteter. 
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of the deluge refers to the same catastrophe as is described in tlie 
Avesta, and not to any real deluge or rain. For though the 
Gatapatha BiAhmana mentions only a flood {augliah), the word 
prdleya, which Panini (VII. 3.2) derives from prdai/a{z. 
deluge), signifies ‘snow,’ ‘frost,’ or ‘ice ’ in the later Sanskrit 
literature. This indicates that the connection of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked.” 
Though this explanation is very ingenious, it cannot be gain¬ 
said that the Gatapatha Briihmana speaks distinctly of a 
flood, over-which Mann was conveyed in a ship which w'as 
piloted by a great fish to a peak of the “ Northern mountain” 
(the Himfi,laya). Now this flood, as we have more than once 
said before, was probably caused by the sudden upheaval of the 
bed of the R^jput^n^ Sea by a volcanic action of great intensity, 
and the displaced waters must have covered Sapta-Sindhu, 
thereby creating a flood. These waters in the course of drying 
up or subsiding must have generated vast volumes of vapours 
which, having been carried over the Himalaya, were precipitated 
oh the high altitudes as snow. Airyana Vaejo, having been 
situated either on the Pamir or the Ii-anian plateau, must have 
been thus invaded by snow and ice, which caused severe 
winters to fall on the land, and made it uninhabitable either 
for rnen or beasts. The occurrence of an extensive and destruc- 
flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the invasion of Airyana Vaejo 
by ieOi would thus be simultaneous events, without being 
identical, as Mr. Tilak supposes them to be. It has been 
related in the first Fargard of the Vendidad that Angra 
Mainyu, the destroyer, destroyed, in opposition to the creation 
of Ahura Mazda, the genial climate of Airyana A''aejo, by 
bringing in severe winter ; and he also destroyed the genial 
climate of Hapta-Hendu by bringing in “ pernicious heat. ” 
Now, it is a geological fact that the drying up of the R&jput4n& 
Seaj and the creation of an extensive desert in its place affected 
the climate of Sapta-Sindhu and made it excessively hot and 

Arctic Home in the Yedas, p, 387. 
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dry. Similarly the precipitation of vast quantities of snow on 
the tops-and valleys of the Himalaya, caused by the vapours 
of the displaced waters of the above-named sea, changed the 
climate of Airyana Vaejo, and ushered in long and severe 
winters. These coincidences undoubtedly go to prove the contigu¬ 
ity of the two countries. Mr. Tilak’s contention, therefore, 
that Airyana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region has no 
substantial basis to stand upon. 

I admit, however, that the Vara, to which Yima removed 
with his men and beasts, was situated somewhere in the 
Circumpolar region, probably in the 'north of Russia, where a 
genial climate prevailed in the pre-Glaeial epoch. As Yima 
could not misrrate to the south, in which direction was situated 
Sapta-Sindhu, inhabited by the enemies of his people, he was 
directed by Ahura Mazda to proceed to the north, either by 
crossing the Central Asian Sea, if the sea had existed in those 
days, or by land, if the sea had disappeared by that time. 
And this he did by leading his colony of men and beasts 
to North Russia. This fact of Iranian colonization of North 
•Russia in some remote age is proved by linguistic evidence, also, 
to which I will now briefly refer. * » 

As early as 1851, in his edition of the Germania 
Tacitus, Dr. Latham stated that Litlunmian is closely related 
to Sanskrit and no less archaic. The connection between 
Greek and Indo-Iranian has been established by Grassmeii, 
Benfey, Sonne and Kern. Again, Schmidt, Ascoli, Leskian 
and Miklosich have proved the connection between Indo-Irauian 
and Slavonic. It has been ascertained that the affinities of the 
Indo-Iranians with the European Aryans are chiefly with the 
Slavs on the one hand, and with the Greeks on the other. ^ 9 
Schmidt also showed '' that the more geographically remote 
were any two of the Aryan languages, the few^er were the 
peculiarities they possess^ in common. Thus while there are 
fifty-nine words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and 
Teutonic, and sixty-one to Slavo-Lithuanian and rndo'-Iranian, 
only thirteen are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and reutonie. 

The Origin of the Aryans, pp. 20-22. 
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Ao-ain. while one hundred and thirty-two words and roots are 
peculiar to Latin aud Greek, and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo- 
Iranian, only twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iranian aud Latin. 
Hence Slavonic forms the transition between Teutonic and Iranian, 
and Greek the transition between Latin and Sanskrit.” 
This clearly shows that a branch of the Iranians must have 
migrated from Iran to Russia, and this migration is proved by 
Yima’s leaving Airyana Vaejo for the Vira in the Circumpolar 
reo’ion, when the former was destroyed by ice and snow. Subse- 
xiuently, the climate of Airyana Vaejo must have changed to 
make it possible for the Prophet Zarathushtra and his followers 
to settle in that country, when the latter were finally expelled 
from Sapta-Sindhu by the Vecjic Aryans. 

The connection' of the Iranians with the Slavs is further 
proved by certain words which are common to the languages of 
both these branches of the Aryan race. Slavo-Lettic/’ says 
Dr. Taylor, ''agrees with Indo-Iranian in the designation of the 
supreme’ deity, Bagu (Sansk. and Iran. B/iaga)ym the word for 
marriage, and in several numerals; and also in two eases of the 
noun, four forms of the verb, and certain forms of the pronoun. 
...Iranian, Greek, and Slavonic change « into A between 
two vowels, and Iranian and Greek replaces an initial s by 
Elsewhere he says:—“In the Slavonic languages, Bogu denotes 
the supreme deity. The word is found in the Eig-Veda as 
Bkaga, which means the distributor of gifts, especially of food, 
and is used as ah epithet of the gods, and also, seenaingly, as 
the name of a subordinate deity. In the Avesta the word has 
attained a larger significance, and is applied as an epithet to 
Mithra and also to Ahur-Mazda, who is called Bhaga-BJmgdndm, 
God of gods. The word only became the name of the supreme 
deity among the Slavs, and among the closely related 
Phrygians.’’-^ We need not adduce further proofs of the’ 
close connection of the Iianians with the Slav. But some 
European savants have inferred from this the origin of the 

“ IWi, pp. 35-36. “ 15id, p. 271. 

“ 15id, p. 318._ . 
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Aryans in Europe, and assert that the Indo-Iranians emigrated 
from Europe into Asia. We will discuss this subject in greater 
details in a subsequent chapter. All that we now say is that this 
theory is untenable in the face of the evidence we have adduced 
about the emigration of the Iranians from Sapla-Sindhu, their 
original home, into Airyana Vaejo, and thence into Europe. 

It is just possible, however, that the colony led by Yima 
was not the first to go. Other tribes of this branch of the 
Aryans had emigrated long ago into Europe, along with the 
half-savage nomadic tribes of the race, who had been compelled 
to quit Sapta-Sindhu in consequence of their persecution by the 
more advanced Vedie Aryans. The route of their march lay 
through Western Asia and Southern Europe, as their linguistic 
affinity with the Greeks on the one hand, and the Phrygians on 
the other, abundantly testifies. Some of these savage tribes 
must have been the ancestors of the Phrygians, the Slavs and 
the Lithuanians; while others were the ancestors of the 
Greeks and the Celts. The Teutons were the mixed products 
of these nomadic Aryan tribes and the dolicho-eephalic savages 
known as the Canstadts, to whom they impai-ted such culture 
as they possessed. This culture, however, was of the lowest 
order, as is evidenced by the .fact that Europe, though 
Aryanised in early prehistoric times, remained in the neo¬ 
lithic stage of development till even comparatively recent times. 

We may conclude this chapter by pointing out that the 
immigration of Yima to VHra in the Circumpolar region in the 
pre-Glaeial period points to the vast antiquity of the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation, as the Iranians had long before this event 
left Sapta-Sindhu, and settled in Airyana Vaejo in consequence 
of religious dissensions. The upheaval of the bed of the 
E,&jputS,n4 Sea, and the invasion of Airyana Vaejo by Ice, if 
these events were at all simuhaneous, must have taken place, 
as we have pointed out in a previous chapter, long after the 
composition of the Rig-Veda which does not contain any refer¬ 
ence to the Flood or the lee-Deluge. This also goes to establish 
the vast antiquity of the Rig-Veda itself. 



CHAPTER XL 


The Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, their Expansion in Western x\sia and their 
Influence on Semitic, Egyptian and Greek Civilisations. 

The Fanis have been mentioned more than once in the 
previous chapters. We have shown that they were Aryans^ 
belonging to the trading class, who traded not only on land but 
also by sea, and were notorious for their avarice and money- 
grabbing spirit that made them highly unpopular with the 
eultured Aryans. They were a community by themselves, 
selfish, narrow-minded, intent only on their own business and 
gain, and seldom coming in contact with the high culture and 
speculative thoughts of their advanced neighbours. They did 
not perform the same sacrifice, nor worship the same Gods 
as the eultured Aryans did, which made them incur their dis¬ 
pleasure, nay, hatred. They lived on the eastern sea-coast of 
Sapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the GangS,, and were famous 
builders of ships, for the construction of which they procured 
suitable timbers from the Him^llaya, which probably were 
broUj^ht down the stieam in floats. Though hated and perse¬ 
cuted by the Vedie Aryans, they probably continued to live in 
Sapta-Sindhu as long as their route over the sea remained 
open. It was only when the R4jputan4 Sea disappeared and 
cut them off from the outer world that they probably thought 
of abandoning their native home in search of a land that would 
give a free scope to their trading and sea-roving propensities. 
Those that remained in the country gradually became ineoiv 
porated into the Vedie Aryan society, and became the ancestors 
of the Vaniks of later times, who formed the third twice-born 
caste, known as the Vaisya caste. Even in later' Sanskrit 
Lexicons, the Vaniks came to be identifled with the PuThikds 
who were no other than the Panis of Rig-Vedie times, t That 

Raja-Nir^hanta : .| 
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the word Vanik was derived from the Rig-Vedie word Pani, 
or the Sanskrit word Panika, goes without saying. The latter 
word is still traceable in the Sanskrit words (merchandise) 
and djjana or Upani meaning the place where articles of trade 
are sold. Originally, panya must have meant those articles 
only, in which the Panis principally traded; but afterwards 
it came to mean any article of trade. 

If the upheaval of the R^jputan4 Sea was due to the great 
seismic disturbance that caused the dismemberment of the 
Indo-Oceanic Continent, separating and isolating its rem¬ 
nants from one another, the present configuration of the coasts 
of Southern India must be dated to that time. The Panis, 
in their search of a sea-coast for establishing a new colony, 

would, therefore, naturally first select the coasts of modern 

* 

Gujrat for this purpose. And very probably they did settle 
there for sometime. But as they combined in themselves the 
functions of both traders and ship-builders, and as Gujrat was 
probably poor in timbers, they must have moved along the 
western coasts of the Deccan Peninsula in search of a suitable 
land that would, in the first place, supply them with suitable 
timbers for ship-building, in the second, afford their ships a 
safe harbour, and in the third, give them sufficient scope for 
trade and expansion. The narrow strip of land between the 
mountain range, known as the Western Ghats, and the se% 
did not answer and satisfy all their requirements. It is true that 
Southern India is rich in Indian teak which grows in abundanice 
and affords excellent material for ship-building; but, in many 
places, the mountains rise, as it were, from the very bosom of 
the sea whose breakers dash up against their sides\in fury, 
and make safe navigation impossible along the coasts. The 
Panis must, therefore, have moved further south till they 
came to the Malabar coast which was not only rich in 
timber,^ but also afforded safe harbours to their ships. 

^ “ This particular tree (the Indian teak) is to be located with more than 
ordinary accuracy: it grows in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advances 
close to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else; there is none north of the 
yindhya.” itagoziin’s p. 205. 
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Rounding the island of Ceylon which was probably in those 
days connected with the mainland, they must have come also 
to the Coromonclal coast which answered their purpose equally 
well for planting a colony. 

It is also probable that some of the Pariis finding the sea- 
route closed by the upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana Sea, 
sailed with their ships from the eastern coast of Sapta-Sindhu 
down the sea then occupying the Gangetic trough, and pass¬ 
ing out into the Bay of Bengal through the |)assage caused 
by the depression of the range connecting the Rajmahal Hills 
with the mountains of Assam, navigated along the eastern 
coast of the Southern Peninsula till they found safe harbour on 
the Coromondal coast where they settled. In these regions as 
well as on the coasts of Malabar, they came in contact with 
the aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race, viz.^ the Cholas on 
the Coromondal coast, and the Pftnclyas on the Malal>ar coast. 
The Panis must have freely mixed with them and imparted to 
them some of their culture, in as much as of all tlie Dravidian 
tribes, we find the Pfi-ndyas, the Cholas and the Kerala.s or 
Cheralas to be the most advanced in ancient times, and playing * 
important parts in the early history of the Southern Peninsula. 
But they must have been wild savages at first, like the Puliers, 
the Mundavers or the Juangs of the present da\% It was only 
when they came in contact witli the Fanis that tliey i)robably 
first learnt the arts of civilisation and became advanced |)eopl6a. 
They must have learnt from them not only the use of iron, but 
also the arts of agriculture, ship-building and areluteeture and 
the process of irrigation by means of canals. The Cholas,’^ 
says Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,—were great builders of 
not only cities and temples...but also of useful irrigation 
works..,. That they maintained an eflleient fleet is borne out 
by references to the* destruction of the Chera fleet at Kamlatur 
placed on the west coast by Dr. Hultoch...Ancient Tamil 
literature is full of details and de8cri|)tions of tlie sailing craft 
of those days. They also show abundant evidence of nautical 
experience by the figures and tropes made use of in the works, 
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To give only an instance, the author of the E^ine of the A%hlet 
refers to beacon lights being placed on the tops of palmyra 
trunks in lamps made of fresh clay...on dark nights when the 
sea was rough.”These descriptions undoubtedly relate to 
facts of comparatively recent times. But there can be no doubt 
that the later civilisation of the Cholas came down to them from 
hoaiy antiquity, and our readers need not therefore be surprised, 
if they are told that it was imparted to them first of all by the 
Panis. The very fact that the Panis were renowned ship-builders 
in ancient times leads us to surmise that the Gholas learnt the 
art of ship-building from them, as well as the arts of agricul¬ 
ture and irrigation by means of canals. These latter they 
might also have learnt from the other Aryan tribes that settled 
in Southern India after the drying up of the Rajput^na Sea ; 
but the art of ship-building could only have been imparted to 
them by the Panis, unless we suppose that they learnt it in the 
natural course of their own evolution. But this supposition 
can only be based on the further supposition that the Cholas 
and the P^ndyas were the inhabitants of the sea-coasts of the 
lost Indo-Oceanic Continent from time immemorial. If the 
Malabar and the Coromondal coasts were their original homes, 
very likely these regions formed parts of inland provinces of 
the lost continent, and the sea was far-off from these places. 
In such a case, their natural evolution as sea-faring’peoples 
from very early times would be impossible. It was only when 
the sea was brought near to its present position that they would 
think of constructing crafts for navigating it, if, of course, 
they were sufficiently advanced in civilisation to do so—a suppo¬ 
sition which is not supported by the savage condition of the 
other allied tribes who were their neighbours, and some of whom 
are still in the primitive stage of civilisation. But if the dis¬ 
memberment of the Indo-Oeeanic Continent was synchronous 
with the disappearance of the R4jputana Sea, then the necessity 
that the Panis felt for founding a colony on the new sea-coasts 
would naturally bring theni to the Malabar and the Goronaondal 

• ® Aiyangiir’s Ancient p. 185, 
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coasts/and into contact with the original inhabitants thereof. 
For these reasons, my surmise is that the Cholas and the 
P^ndyas were uplifted and civilized by the Pan is first of all, 
and this surmise is strengthened by the subsequent history of 
these tribes, which will be related later on. 

It is probable that the Panis afterwards emigrated from 
the coasts of Gujrat, and the Malabar and the Coromondal 
coasts to those of the Persian Gulf and established a colony 
near the mouths of the^ Tigris and the Euphrates. Though thus 
removed far away from their mother-land, they must have kept 
up an intercourse with her coasts for a long time, mainly in the 
interest of their trade. The immigrants to Mesopotamia, 
however, appear to have left their new colony, probably after 
a long sojourn, not only because it was very poor in timbers 
suitable for ship-building, but also because they must have been 
ousted from cecupation by the invasion of the Semitic hordes. 

Herodotus says that the Phoenicians formerly dwelt, as 
they themselves say, on the coasts of the Erythraean Sea. 
From thence, they passed transversely across Syria, and now 
dwell on the sea-shore^’ (of the Mediterranean). Now, this 
Erythrjean Sea was a common designation of the sea that 
modern Geographers call by the name of the Arabian Sea 
which, with all its gulfs, washes the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Baluchistan and Western India. If the Phtenicians asserted 
that they had immigrated to Phoenicia from the shores of the 
ErythrsBan Sea, there could be no doubt that they believed that 
their ancestors had been immediate immigrants from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf.’ But some modern European scholars 
are loath to place any credence in this ancient tradition and to 
locate their original home on these shores, mainly on the ground 
that they were, as they still are, poor in suitable woods for ship¬ 
building,, and could not therefore have afforded any scope for 
the rise of a maritime people. As a writer says: As a matter 
of fact, these particular regions which have been specially 
represented as the primi^^^^^ home of the Phoenieians, namely, 
the Babylonian coasts of the Persian Gulf and those which lie 
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to the west o£ them, are so little qualified to favour the rise of 
navigation, owing to the want of suitable woods that, as Aris>- 
tobulus informs us, when Alexander the Great conceived the 
idea of bringing the coast district of Eastern Arabia under 
his dominion, both seamen and portable ready-made ships had 
to be brought from Phoenicia to Babylon, and this was actually 
done with the express intention of making of Babylonia what 
it bad never hitherto been, namely a second Phoenicia.’’ ^ 

These observations would be eminently just, if these Baby¬ 
lonian sea-coasts were represented to be the primitive home ” 
of the Phoenicians. But, as our readers have already been told, 
if the Phoenicians of history were the descendants of the Panis 
of Rig-Vedic times, their “primitive home’’ would be, as 
it certainly was, in Sapta-Sindhu, from which they emigrated 
to the coasts of Gujrat, and the Malabar and the Coromondal 
coasts, and thence to the coasts of Babylonia. The last-named 
region,.however, not favouring their rise as a maritime people 
on account of the paucity of suitable woods, they were com¬ 
pelled to leave them in search of a more suitable country which 
they at last found in Phoenicia on the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea. It would thus appear that Herodotus faithfully jotted 
down the tradition that had been current among the Phceni- 
eians in his time, and it would indeed be unjust 1o summarily 
dismiss it with a view to establish the theory of their original 
home in Syria. The same writer says : “It is in itself pro¬ 
bable that they were originally native not to Phoenicia but to 
some place further south, and in the interior of Palestine j but 
not because we have information to that effect, hut solely on 
account of the outlying position of their settlements, represent¬ 
ing the most northerly extent of territory of the Canaanites. 
Amongst the peoples of antiquity, the Phoenician is not the only 
one which must not be regarded as autochthonous, although all 
the accounts of their immigration which we possess are un¬ 
worthy of credit.” ® An argument like this, we need hardly 
say, is far from convincing. 

~~ * Bist. Eist. of the Woria, Voi.'II,' p. 262, ° Ihid, Vol. 11, p. 162. 
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The tradition of their immigration from the coasts of 
Eastern Arabia and Babylonia through Syria to Phoenicia seems 
to us to indicate one of the real lines of their march, and 
furnishes the reason of their movement. Phoenicia was an ideal 
country for a maritime people like the Panis to live in and 
prosper. “ Phoenicia proper, even in the most flourishing state, 
was one of the smallest countries of antiquity. It comprised 
that part of the Syrian coast extending from Akko to Aradus 
(Arvad),—a narrow strip of land about two hundred miles in 
length from north to south, and probably nowhere more than 
thirty-five miles in width. This short line of coast, rich in 
bays and harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, many of 
which ran out into the sea^ and formed promontories^ and whose 
heights, covered with forests, supplied the most valuable mate¬ 
rial in the construcbion of the fleets and habitations of the 
Phoenicians.. .The sea which broke with great fury upon this 
rocky shore had probably separated some of these promontories 
from the main-land, forming little islands at a small distance 
from the shore, which are not less worthy of note than the 
mainland itself, being everywhere covered with extensive 
colonies and flourishing cities.'’^ ^ 

Here, then, did the PhcBiiicians find a suitable country to 
live in, that satisfied all their requirements as a sea-faring 
people. But this immigration was made long long after their 
leaving Sapta-Sindhu, which must have taken place several 
thousand years ago, and of which they had only a vague tradi¬ 
tion. In the course of their wanderings and settlements in 
various lands, they intermingled with the native populations, 
and could not, therefore, retain the pristine purity of their 
Aryan blood, but were transformed into an altogether new 
people neither purely Aryan, nor purely Semitic, nor Turanian. 
Their speech also underwent .a thorough change, but like the 
Tamil-speaking Aryans of Southern India, they could not help 
I’etaming some words of Sanskrit origin, and the names of some 

^ ^ 
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o£ the Gods whom their forefathers had worshipped in Sapta- 
Sindhu. 

European scholars regard the PhcBuieians as a race not 
separated from the rest of the Canaanites^ especially from the 
various elements of the pre-Israelite population of Palestine. 
They regard their history as only that of a section of the 
Canaanite race, the history of that portion which, as far back 
as the times to which the earliest historical information con¬ 
cerning this territory refers, had fixed its abode not in the 
interior of Palestine but on the edge of the sea...Although in 
the matter of descent no difference can be discovered between 
them and the other Canaanites, Imtorical science must, neveriJie-' 
lessj regard them as a different 2 ^ 6 ople, It is in this sense that 
they are spoken of as a Phoenician race, the Phoenician people.^’’' 
This looks like a tardy and halting admission of the fact that 
though the Phoenicians resembled the Canaanites in many 
respects, there was something in their character and genius, 
which was distinctly their own, and distinguished them from 
the rest. 

In the opinion of eminent geologists, Phoenicia was an 
inhabited country at some wholly pre-historic period loDg 
before the first appearance of the Semitic race in that land^ 
^^It is in no way probable that when the Phoenicians chose the 
low lands on the west side of the Lebanon Chain as their place 
of abode, they took possession of a tract of country which had ■ 
as yet practically no population. But we have not the slightest 
grounds for guessing the stage of civilisation of the predeees- 
sors whom they encountered there, nor to what race these 
belonged. Certain scholars have indeed sought to answer the 
question why it was in Phcenicia that in early times a much 
higher development of civilisation appeared than in most o£ the 
other countries inhabited by members of the Semitic family 
of peoples, by the hypothesis that the branch of Semites that 
immigrated there found, as did those who settled in Babylonia, 
a population entirely different endowments and descend j who 

7 II, pp. 259-260. 
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had long been in possession o£ a manifold civilisation ; with 
these they may have intermingled, and from the complete 
amalgamation first proceeded that section of humanity, winch 
bears in history the name of Phcenicians. This hypothesis has 
no other foundation than the idea that otherwise it would be 
necessary to attribute to a Semitic people qualities which are 
denied to the Semitic family generally 

But, as we have seen, the above hypothesis has a more solid 
foundation than a mere idea, which, however, for obvious reasons, 
the writer has failed to notice ; and it really explains the origin 
of the Phcenicians of history, who were the product of an amal¬ 
gamation of a highly civilized people of a different family, 
inhabiting the sea-coast, and the Semites who immigrated there 
subsequently. The amalgamation became so complete that the 
Semitic type ultimately predominated in the race, and hence 
they are usually called a Semitic people. It is needless to say 
here that the original people whom the Semitic immigrants 
found on the sea-coast in a high state of civilisation were no 
other than the Pauis of Vedic India who had ultimately settled 
there after their long sojourn in various lands, the last being 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. This would clearly explain why 
the civilisation of the Phcenicians was more highlv developed 
than that of the other sections of the Semitic family. 

The Fanis, while settling on the fertile plains near the 
mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates, must have found the 
original inhabitants in an extremely savage and wild state, not 
knowing the use of agriculture, or any of the arts that help 

men to advance on the path of civilisatioiu It was the Parris 

* 

who first lighted up the torch of culture among them, and 
reelaimed ihem from barbarism. It can therefore be asserted 
that the civilisation of Western Asia was fii’st born on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, from which it gradually spread 
northwards. A writer says : “ It is pure supposition to say 

that civilisation in Babylonia started out from the shores of the 


** Yol. n, pp. 263-264, 
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Persian Gulf, and spread from there towards the north, but it is 
d s7ippositz&fi 'wli'ich hds (I JiiqIi dj&gvcc of pvohcihtlitg, In this 
direction points the old legend of Babylonians, as Berossus 
relates it, which describes the oiigin of civilisation in the 
legend of the divine fish-man Oannes (or Musarus Oannes) who 
came up in the morning from the Erythrsean Sea, instructed 
the inhabitants of Chaldea, who were still living like animals, 
in the arts and sciences, and then in the evening, disappeared 
under the waves. This fish-god has long since been recognised 
as the god who is so frequently depicted on Babylonian and 
Assyrian monuments, and it can now hardly be longer doubted 
that he, the god of waters, or rather the source of light and 
fire in the waters, is the god Ea. This god with his circle is 

without doubt indigenous to Southern Chaldea.Thus if legend 

traces the culture of the Chaldeans from the instruction of this 
god, this is the origin of the tradition that Ms worsMppers, who 
must hare been mariners anil dwellers on the sea-eo'ist, it^troduced 
this civilisation into Chaldea.”'’ 

This fish-man, as has been suggested in the above extract, 
was undoubtedly the leader or deity of those ancient mariners 
who visited the coasts of the Persian Gulf and helped to spread 
civilisation among the aboriginal savages, who regarded their 
teachers more as denizens of the deep than landsmen like them¬ 
selves, as they probably used to live, while reconnoitering the 
sea-eoasts for a suitable settlement, in their ships that must have 
been anchored in the sea far out of sight of the aboriginal 
population. Hence they were called fish-men, and their leader 
or deity the fish-god. Now it was to the interest of these 
mariners to civilize the natives in order that they might settle 
down and prosper in this new country without being molested 
by them. They all, therefore, set themselves to this task, and 
were successful in their effort. 

These early mariners could have been no others than the 
Panis of Sapta-^indhu who traded along the coasts of the 
Erythrsean Sea, and were afterwards compelled to leave their 

n il—I —— 

» Vol. I, :g. 53^, 
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original home in search of countries for planting colonies therein. 
And this supposition is strengthened by the following observa¬ 
tion made by the same English writer as I have quoted above :— 
“ The people who brought its culture to the southern coasts of 
Babylonia^ and probably also to the coasts of Elam; and com¬ 
municated it to the still uncultured races living there, seems to 


have belonged to that pettcrful commereid race which (he Hehreios 


designated as the ‘ Sons of 
Phcenioians and was placed, in 


Knsh,’ ' ® which was not unkl'e the 
the same eaUgonj ; a race which, 


while jealous of its independence, was not aggressive, although 
iaelined to eolonisatioU; and to making distant journeys.^ ^ 


There can, therefore, be no doubt about the identity of the 
people who first brought their culture to Babylonia. They weie 
the Phoenicians, or people like thciHf who could not but be the 
Panis of Sapta-Sindhu. The characteristics of the race as 
described above fully agree with those of the lanis. Ihese 
peaceful settlers after a long sojourn in Babylonia were, as we 
have already said, compelled to leave the country paitly on ac¬ 
count of the absence of materials for ship-building, and partly 
for political reasons, as the country was invaded and concluded 
by the turbulent and uncivilized Semites; and they marched 
northwards by the overland route through Syria to the coasts of 
Lebanon where they settled again to their occupations which, 
however, were not altogether peaceful, and called their new 
colony Phoenicia. 

Julius Africanus, a Christian Chronographer who wrote in 


the first quarter of the third century A.l)., mentions incidentally 
that there were versions of Ph(Bnician history, in which the 


In the Pauranio literature of the Hindus, mention has been made of a 
country named Kur^a or Kii(;adhin^}a, which is identified by some with 
Southern India or Australia, and by others with Africa. Probably it was 
applied to the whole Indo-Ooeanio continent. The sons of Kush therefore 
—.--.i-i- -mean the peoples of the Southern Continent whoso remnants were 
India, Burma, East or South Africa, and Australia, As the Pa^is 
he coasts of Southern India, they would rightly be called the 


Torld, Yol. I, p. 53A 
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original home in search of countries for planting colonies therein. 
And this supposition is strengthened by the following observa¬ 
tion made by the same English writer as I have quoted above:— 
The people who brought its culture to the southern coasts of 
Babylonia, and probably also to the coasts of Elam, and com¬ 
municated it to the still uncultured races living there, seems to 
have belonged to pemef ul conuuereial race which the Hebreios 

designated as the ‘ Sons of KnsJi^^ ^ ^ which id as not unlike the 
PImmcians and was placed in the same category ; a race which, 
while jealous of its independence, was not aggressive, although 
inclined to colonisation, and to making distant journeys.^ ^ 

There can, therefore, be no doubt about the identity of the 
people who first brought their culture to Babylonia. They were 
the Phoenicians, or people like them, who could not but be the 
Panis of Sapta-Sindhu. The characteristics of the race as 
described above fully agree with those of the Panis. These 
peaceful settlers after a long sojourn in Babylonia were,- as we 
have already said, compelled to leave the country partly on ac¬ 
count of the absence of materials for ship-building, and partly 
for political reasons, as the country was invaded and conquered 
by the turbulent and uncivilized Semites; and they marched 
northwards by the overland route through Syria to the coasts of 
Lebanon where they settled again to their occupations which, 
however, were not altogether peaceful, and called their new 
colony Phoenicia. 

Julius Africanus, a Christian Chronographer who wrote in 
the first quarter of the third century A.D., mentions incidentally 
that there were versions of Phoenician history, in which the 


In the Pauranic literature of the Hindus, mention has been made of a 
country named Kioga or Kii(^a-divipa, which is identified by some with 
Southern India or Australia, and by others with Africa. Probably it was 
applied to the whole Indo-Oceanio continent. The sons of Kush ” therefore 
might mean the peojples of the Southern Continent whose remnants were 
Southern India, Burma, East or South Africa, and Australia. As the Panis 
came from the coasts of Southern India, they would rightly be called “ the 
sons of Kush.” 

Mist, Sist of the Worlds Yol. I, p. 536. 
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latter was made to go back no less than 30,000 years. 
Though this is legaided as incredible by European savants, there 
may be an element o£ truth in this computation. Their sojourn 
to Babylonia and Western Asia from the shores of Southern 
India was made in pre-historic times which must have been 
several thousand years before the Christian Era, if not exactly 
30,000 years, as mentioned by Julius Afrieanus. 

The long contact of the Panis with the Dravidians, the 
aborigines of Babylonia and the Semites, and their complete 
separation from the Vedie Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, the parent 
stock from which they were descended, wrought a thorough 
change in their language, manners, and modes of life, though 
from a conservative instinct they retained the names of and 
worshipped some of the Vedie Gods. “ The Phcenieian religion 
was of a distinctively natural type. The active and the passive 
forces of Nature were symbolised by male and female deities, 
as in Egypt, but the Phoenician Gods were more definitely 
associated with the heavenly bodies than the Egyptian.”is In 
the Phoenician cosmogony, the beginning of all things was a 
moving and limitless chaos of utter darkness. After the lapse 
of ages, this agitated air became enamoured of its own first 
principles, and from this embrace was generated Mot, which 
some interpret mud, (Sanskrit Wrif), and others the putrefaction 
of a watery mixture. From this the universe came forth, first 
living creatures without sensation, then intelligent beings in 
shape like an egg. From this, too, the sun, moon and stars were 
evolved; and the heat and light generated clouds, winds and 
rain.i^ The principal divinity of the Phcenicians was Baal or 
the Sun, and this name came to be equivalent to the Supreme 
God, in which sense it was more frequently used than with 
reference to his original character of Sun-God. Another name 

of the Sun was Ourams which is the same as the Vedie Varuna. 

■ ■ 

From the above brief account, it would appear that the 
Phcenicians retained a mutilated form of Rig-Vedie cosmogony, 

> “ IMii, Tol. II, p. 264. “ Itii, Vol. II, p. 350. 

ItiiJ, Vol. II, p, 349. ■ 
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and were Nature-worshippers like the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, 

their principal deities being Baal, the Sun-god, and Ouranm or 
Varuna. Now this god Baal or Vala is also mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, and identified with the Sun. The whom 

Slyana identifies with solar rays, were the sons of \ala or Baal 
(Rig. IV. 33, 3d, 35, 36 and 37). The Fire also was called a 
son'^of Vala (Rig. IV. 18), The Ranis of Sapta-Sindlm, under 
the leadership of Bribu, were the votaries of the Ribhus. The 
Phoenicians worshipped a god named JResch/f , which word, for 
aught we know, may be a corruption of the Vedic word Ribhu. 
As the Ranis were opposed to the worship of Indra, and were, 

therefore put down by the Rig-Vedic Aryans as Asuras or un¬ 
believers, the name of their God Baal, although it represented 
the Sun-god, came to be identified with Vritra who stole the 
cows and oppressed the gods. (Rig. I. 11« 5). The Ranis also 
were notorious cattle-lifters in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have 
already seen in the legend of Saram4 and the Ranis, and we 
need not be surprised if their God also was identified with Vritia 
who stole cows (rain-clouds or solar rays) and kept them im¬ 
prisoned in his dark cave. In the land of their sojourn in Western 
Asia, however, the Ranis having probably become more degenera- 
ted in consequence of their contact with savage peoples, became 
worse than cattle-lifters. They not only bought slaves at ridi¬ 
culously low prices but kidnapped men-, women and childien 
from the neighbouring countries. “ These spoilers bunted the 
coasts and harbours of Phoenicia, Asia Minor and Syria, and 
either exacted a high ransom from the relatives of their captives, 
or sold them in the public slave-markets. During the most 
prosperous period of the slave-trade, we find the Rhoenician 
slave-dealers everywhere, even on the fields of battle, wbere they 
followed the fortunes of war as peddlers and purveyors. The 
booty which fell into the hands of the soldiers was at once 
chased by these traffickers, and the little children and women, 
whose transport would have been difficult, were sold to tbenb at 
a very low price, or exchanged for wine or some other commodity 
valued by the soldiers. The beautiful women and boys olGreeee' 
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bad from early times been introduced into the East as slaves. 
In Homeric times they commanded a higlier price than any other ^ 
commodity, and they were brought by Phcenician pirates as 
prisoners of war to Egypt and Palestine.” ^ ^ 

The Phcenieians, in the time of Homer; visited the Greek 
islands and the coasts of the continent as robbers or merchants, 
according as circumstances offered. They came with trinkets, 
beads and baubles, which they sold at a high price to the in¬ 
experienced and unwary Greeks ; and they thus gained oppor¬ 
tunities of kidnapping their boys and girls, whom they turned 
to good account in the Asiatic slave-markets, or who were re¬ 
deemed at heavy ransoms by their parents and countrymen. A 
most faithful and lively picture of the state of society in these 
respects is drawn by the Greek bard himself in the narrative 

which he makes Eumseus relate of his birth and early adven- 

* 

tures. 

It would thus appear that they became worse pests in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe than they had been in Sapta- 
Sindhu. It was no wonder, therefore, that the God Baal, whom 
the Phoenicians worshipped came to be looked upon by the Vedie 
Aryans as a dark malevolent deity like Vritra, for it was natural 
to believe that the character of the votaries of a particular God 
was moulded and influenced by that of the God himself. 

The name of Oumnus which was also applied to Baal by the 
Phoenicians is, as we have said, clearly traceable to the Vedic 
word Varuna] and this name represented one of the oldest gods 
of the Aryans, being an Aditya or Sun-god, though more 
correctly speaking, the Sun of Night and also the Lord of the 
Ocean. The worship of Baal was introduced by the Panis 
into their first settlement on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, 
where also it became a principal deity among the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians. 

Vol. IT, pp, 344-34.5. 
lUd, Yol. 11, p. 330. 
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»In religious doctrine they were more receptive than produc¬ 
tive.Instead of continuing through free speculation what is 

understood, or impressing an idiosyncratic national stamp on what 
was foreign, they reduced the fundamental elements to a compli¬ 
cated convolution of ideas, devoid of clear forms or ethical 
foundations. As their life was so permeated with the mercantile 
spirit, they placed their divinities in direct relation with appear-, 
anees of practical experience, and desecrated the deep doctrines 
by material significations, by lasciviousness and by cruel 
practices.”!^ This is a most faithful description of their 
character that made them so unpopular with the Vedic Aryans. 

Of their cruel practices, one may be mentioned here, viz., 
the practice of human sacrifice. On the occasion of any extia- 
ordinary calamity, an unusual number of victims was saciificed,. 
but human sacrifice was also part of the established ritual, and 
every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. Infants were 
burnt alive, and the most acceptable of all sacrifices was that 
of an only child. The image of Saturn was brass; the out- 
strefched hands were hollowed so as to receive the body of the 
child, which slid thence to a fiery receptacle below. Mothers 
brought their infants in their arms, and (juieted them by caresses 
till the moment they were thrown into the flames, since any 
manifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacrifice 
unacceptable to the God. ”'« If the Panis practised this cruel 
custom in Sapta-Siiidhu also, we should not wonder at the 
strong hatred the Vedic Aryans felt towards them and their 

religion. 

But with all their faults, draw-backs, and shortcomings, 
the Panis, or Phcenicians as we should now call them, are credit¬ 
ed with helping the advancement of civilisation in the ancient 
Western world to a very large extent. It is a strange dispen¬ 
sation of God that both in the olden and modern times, the 
selfish and greedy merchants should be selected for the outspr^d 


Hist. Hist, o/the World, Yol. IT, p. 354. 
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of 2 i pal ticulai civilisaition in othor Iniids. A.s the European 
merchants have paved the way for tlie spread of Western 
culture in Eastern lands, so did the Panis also help to spread 
the culture of the East in Western countries in ancient times. 
Of course, none were actuated by altruistic motives or a mission¬ 
ary spirit to undertake this noble task. But their inordinate 
love of gain and restless spirit of adventure took them far away 
from their homes, and brought them into contact with different 
peoples in different climes, who could not help imbibing some 
of their culture as well as their vices. It is probably thus that 
God fulfils himself in History. 

To sum up : The Panis, after leaving Sapta-Sindhu through 
sheer necessity arising out of adverse circumstances, first settled 
down on the coasts of Soutliern India among the Cholas and 
the P4ndyas who could not help imbibing a portion of their 
culture and spirit of adventure. Thence tliey proceeded towards 
the coasts bordering on the Persian Gulf, followed bv the Cholas, 
and settled there for a pretty long time, keeping up a close and 
constant communication with the sea-eoasts of Southern India, 
and imparting such culture to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
their new colony as was calculated to make them friendly and 
helpful, instead of antagonistic to the principal vocation of their 
life, viz,, trade. When subsequently this colony was invaded 
by the strong, though comparatively uncivilized Semitics, the- 
Panis not finding the country any longer congenial to the suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of their vocation, moved on towards the north 
and settled dowti on the sea-coast of Syria, which they called 
Phoeiieia, or.the Land of the Panis or Panikas. This land 
furnishing them with full facilities for trading in the islands 
of the Greek Arehipelago, Sopthern Earo])eand Northern Africa, 
and for manufacturing articles of trade with the help of the 
viast number of slaves whom they eapiured or bought at nominal 
prices, the Panis soon became a prosperous and powerful peoplej 
founding colonies in the islands of the Mediterranean and on 
the coasts of Northern Africai Carthage was a Ph<Bnieian colony 
and every student of ancient history knows what important parts 
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she played in historic times in Southern and ^ estein Euiope. 
In all the islands and countries where they settled, the original 
inhahitants coming in contact with them learnt from them the 
arts of civilized life. They traded by sea as far north as the 
coast of Great Britain and ancient Gaul and even Scandinavia, 
whose original inhabitants also learnt from them the use of the 
metals ai^d the art of agriculture. In this way the Panis or 


pjjQjnmians spread Aryan culture not onlj" among the Semitic 
peoples of Western Asia and Arabia, but also among the 
early pre-historic inhabitants of Egypt and of North Africa, 
and the Gi-eeks, the Romans, the Iberians, the Celts and the 
Gauls of Europe. Professor Nilsson has attempted to show that 
the Phoenicians had settlements far up on the northern shores of 
Norway also, where they spread the worship of their God 
Baal (vide Appendix to this Chapter). It is simply wonder¬ 
ful to contemplate how an jVryan tribe, originally small and 


insignificant, and driven out of their home for their vicious ways 
and manners, helped in the course of several thousand years to 
spread such culture as they possessed over a large iiortion of the 
then known world. Having been traders, they were of necessity 
the first to invent and develop a purel}' alphabetical script which 
was afterwards borrowed and improvi'd upon by the Greeks. 
The Semites also, with their help and tliat of the Chaldees or 


Chaldeans whom we shall find in the next chapter to be the 


Cholas of Southern India, made rapid strides towards progress 
and founded the famous kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, 
to which also early European civilisation was immensely indebted. 


The ancient Egyptians also, who are supposed to be an amal¬ 
gamation of the Punic race (the Panis), the P&ndyas of the 
Malabar coast of Southern India and the prehistoric peoples of 
the land, developed a civilisation which influenced European 
civilisation to a very large extent. 'I’he Greeks received their 
culture from the Phoenicians, the Babylonians and the Egyptians, 
and imparted it to the Romans, and the latter in their turn 
imparted it to the Iberians, the Celts, the 'leutons and the 
Slavs. But we are afraid that we are antieii)ating too mueh ih 
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this chapter. The interesting romance o£ the expansion of 
Indo-Arjan civilisation from Sapta-Sindhu and the Deccan over 
Western Asia, Egypt, Northern Africa and Europe will be told 
more elaborately in subsequent chapters. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI. 


Writing about Phoenician influence on Pre-historie Europe 
Lord Avebury thus observes in his Pre-historic Times, pp. 67-71, 
(Ed. 19P2): 

We are surely quite justified in concluding that between 
B. C. 1500 and B. C. 1200 the Phoenicians were already 
acquainted with the mineral fields of Spain and Britain, and 
under these circumstances it is, I think, more than probable that 
they pushed their exj^lorations still farther, in search of other 
shores as rich in mineral wealth as ours. The amber also, so 
much valued in ancient times, could not have been obtained 
from the coast of the German Ocean. 

Professor Nilsson has attempted.to show that the 

Phoenicians had settlements far up on the northern shores of 
Norway, His arguments may be reduced to seven, namely, 
the small size of the sword-ha idles, bracelets, etc. ^ the character 
of the ornaments on the bronze implements j the engravings 
in Bronze Age tumuli; the worship of Baal; certain peculiar 
methods of reaping and fishing ; and the use of war-chariots. 

The implements and oi’naments of bronze certainly appear 
to have belonged to a race with smaller hands than those of the 
piesent European nations. This indicates an Eastern, but not 
necessarily a Phoenician origin. 

The ornaments on them are also peculiar, and have, in 
Professor Nilsson’s opinion, a symbolic meaning. AIthou<di the 

stoiiGs in tuniuli sdtributGd to tlio JBroiizG A.^g sd'o VGvy 
seldom ornamented; or even hewn into shape, still there are 
some few exceptions, one of these being the remarkable monu¬ 
ment never Kivik in Christianstad. From the general 
character of the engravings, Professor Nilsson has no hesitation 
in referring this tumulus to the Bronze Age, and on two of the 
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stones are representations of human figures, which may fairlv 
be said to have a Phoenician or Egyptian appearance. 

“ 0.1 another of the stones an obelisk is represented, 
which Professor Nilsson regards as symbolical of the Sun-God; 
and it is certainly remarkable that, in an ancient min in Malta 
chaiacteii^ed by other decorations of the Bronze Age types, a 
somewhat similai obelisk was discovered; we know also that 
in many countries Baal, the God of the Plimniciaus, was 
worshipped under the form of a conical stone. 


Nor is this, by any means, the only case in which 
Professor Nilsson finds traces of Baal worship in Scandinavia 
Indeed, the festival of Haal, or Balder, was, he tells us 
celebrated on Midsummer’s night- in Scania, and far up into 
Norway, almost to the Loffoden Islands, until within the last 
fifty years. A wood fire was made upon a hill or mountain, 
and the people of the neighbourhood gathered together in order, 
like Baal s prophets of old, to dance round it, shouting and 
singing. This Midsummer’s-night fire has even retained in 
some parts the ancient name of ‘ Balders-baal ’ or Balders-fire. 
Leopold von Buch long ago suggested that this custom could 
not have originated in a country where at midsummer the sun 
is never lost sight of, and where, consequently, the smoke 
only, not the fire, is visible. A similar custom also prevailed 
until lately in some parts of our islands. Baal has given his 
name to many Scandinavian localities, as, for instance, the 
Baltic, t.he Great and Little Belt, Belteberga, Baleshauwen, 
Balestranden, etc. 


“ The ornamentation characteristic of the Bronze A 0*6 is 
in the opinion of Professor Nilsson, decidedly Semitic rather 
than Indo-European. He lays considerable stress on two 
curious ‘vase-carriages,’ one found in Sweden and one in 
Mecklenburg, which certainly appear to have been very like 
the ‘vases’ made for Solomon’s temple, and described in the 
first Book of Kings. Finally, he believes that the use of war- 
chariots, the practice of reaping close to the ear, and a certain 
method of fishing, are all evidences of Phoenician intercourse. 
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“ Professor Nilssoa is so great an authority as an archasolo- 

o-ist and his labours have contributed so much to place the 
science on a smnd basis, that his opinions are deserving of the 

most careful consideration.That the Phcenieians have left 

their traces in Norway is, however, in my opinion^ all that can 
fairly be deduced from the facts on which he relies, even if we 
attributed to them all the siguificance claimed for them by 

.As regards the smallness of the hands, we must 

remember that Hindoos share this peculiarity with Egyptians ; 
this character is therefore not less reconcilable with an Indo- 
European than with a Phoenician origin of the Bronze Age 

civilisation. 




CHAFTEK XII 


Indo-Aryan Influence on the Ancient Civilisations of Babylonia and'Assyria. 

In the last eliapter, we have related the legend of the* Ksh- 
god (Musarus Oannes) who first taught the wild and savage 
' inhabitants of the coasts of the Persian Gnlf ' the rudimentary 
arts of civilised life. This Fish-god, as we have already said, 
undoubtedly represented a sea-faring people who visited the 
coasts in early prehistoric times, and could have been no others 
than the Panis of Sapta-Sindliu, and afterwards of the Deccan, 
for we know of no other people in that dim past, who were suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to undertake sea-voyages. These Panis, as we 
have seen, were the mariners 2 '^ar excellence in those ancient 
days and continued as such down to historical times. We have 
further seen that leaving India, they first settled down on the 
. fertile coasts of the Persian Gulf as colonists, and were either 
accompanied or followed by the Cholas. The latter were pro- 
, bably at first pressed into their service as sailors and artisans or 
husbandmen, and went with their masters to this new cobny. 
Other Cholas, probably hearing excellent reports of the country 
from those who returned from the voyages, followed the first 
batch of immigrants and founded a colony of their own. As we 
have already said, it was undoubtedly to the self-interest of the 
Panis to induce a large^ number of the Cholas to immigrate and 
settle in this new colony where, otherwise, they would be in the 
midst of savages and find no facility for carrying on their trade. 

. The Cholas, having long ago learnt the art of agriculture, natu- 
^ rally felt inclined to settle in this new land where the soil was 
.exceedingly fertile in consequence of the alluvial deposits of the 
T Tigris and the Euphrates near their mouth. As the Cholas had 
been ay-anised, they probably went there with their Gods and 
Aryan priests, and called' their colony; Gkoladega, which word 
36 
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through corrupted pronunciation^ came to be known as Chaldea^ 
i.e.i the land of the Cholas. This land was the Shinar land 
of the Semites, and the Babylonia of the Greeks. 

Chaldea or Babylonia is a wide j^lain of rich brown soil, 
about a hundred miles above the mouth, where the two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, approach most nearly, and the 
banks touch the so-called Median wall. It seems that the new 

■ colonists first settled down in the land of Makan, the district 
of the mouth of the two rivers, and were, known to the early 
inhabitants as Sumerians, because the tract of land was called 
Sumer with its capital Ur. The colonists, however, called 
their settlement Chaldea, and hence were also known by the 
name of Chaldees or Chaldeans. 

The most ancient population of this country,’.^ says a writer 
m'the IlMtory of the World (Vol. I, p. 34T),'^ formed 

■ several closely related races which had no connection with 
the other nations of Western Asia, but in the course of his¬ 
torical evolution they lost their language and nationality, and 
were submerged in the neighbouring races.’’ 

It is coming to be a common agreement among Assyrio- 
logists,” be continues, that the original peoples of Babylon were 
of a race that was not Semitic. Just what it was, these scho- 
Tars are not yet prepared to say ; although the inclination of 
belief ]S that it was an ludO'-Jiifropoan vaco diul' most prohahly of 
the Turaniari family. An attempt has recently been made to 
connect the aborigines with the Urgo-Pinnish branch of the 
Ural-Altaic family, but with what success it is still too soon 
to say. But whatever these peoples the Sumerians may have 
been, they occupied the land of Babylonia until dislodged by a 
■great wave of Semitic migration 

That the Sumerians, like the Semites, were not an autoch¬ 
thonous race in Babylonia follows from the condition of the soil 

.to be rendered fit for agriculture, and indeed, for 

human habitation, by a system of canals. Whence, then, did 

. ^ _ " , ' - ^ .'■ ■■ ■ ' '■ 

• ■ * Hi#. H!'< o/rte Forfd!, VoI. p. 342. 
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the Sumerians originally come, I)efore‘ they took possession of 

the swampy Euphrates valley and settled there ? 2 

We have already answered this question by asserting at the 
beginning of this chapter that they were the Cholas of the 
Coromondal coast of Southern India, who had already become 
a cultured people under the direct influence of Aryan civilisa^ 
tion, and learnt the art of agriculture by the construction of 
canals, from which they irrigated their lands. Yet, we shall 
endeavour to answer it more fully and satisfactorily in this 
chapter by a careful study of the ancient civilisation of the 
Sumerians or Chaldeans themselves. Though Professor Joseph 
Halevy is of opinion that the earliest civilisation of Babylonia 
was developed by a people of the pure Semitic race, yet, after 
a long dispute, carried on chiefly by philologists, it is now 
generally conceded that the earliest civilisation of Southern 
Babylonia was due to a non-Semitic people, the Sumerians. 
To this people, it would seem, must be ascribed the honour of 
developing the chief features of Mesopotamian civilisation, in¬ 
cluding the invention of cuneiform system of writing.^^^ It 
is not at all clear at precisely what time the Semitic people, 
destined ultimately to become predominant in this region, made 
their appearance; but '^as early as the beginning of the fourth 
millennium before the Christian Era, the Semitic Babylonians 
were already settled in northern Babylonia and, as is proved by 
the Naram-sin inscription and several dating from the time of 
Sargon, his father {Citca 3800 B.C.), had already acquired the 
Sumerian character (and, by inference, the Sumerian civilisa¬ 
tion). In the ease of southern Babylonia, the discoveries at 
Telloh has put us in possession of a number of sculptures—some 
of them in relief, others fevered heads of statues dating from 
the period between Cireci 4000 B.C. or earlier, and Circa 
B.C. These present two different types—one is characterised 
by a rounded head with slightly prominent cheek-bones, al\yays 


2 Jhid, Vol. I, p. 343. 
lUd, Vol. I, p, 337, 
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beardless, and nsually with clean-shaven crown. To this type 
certainly belong the representatives of vanquished foes on the 
archaic sculpture, known as the Vulture Stele, though the primi¬ 
tive method of representing the brow and nose by a single slightly 
curved line gives a merely superficial resemblance to the Semitic 
east of countenance. The other is a longer-skulled (dolieho- 
eephalous) type, with thick, black hair, and long, flowing beard. 

“ It is certainly by no mere accident that the heads of the 
Telloh statues, most of which are supposed to represent kings, 
are of the first-named (Sumerian) type, while the bronze votive 
offerings, w'hich likewise bear the name of Gudei, are carried, as 
is evidenced by a glance, by Semites. And as there were Semites 
among the subjects of Gudea, where the Sumerians were a domi¬ 
nant race, so we find the same Semitic type clearly marked in 
the figures round the stem of a Vase, while the party of musicians 
who were seen approaching with submissive gestures on the 
fragment of a bas-relief, which probablvalso dates from the reign 
of Gudea, mnsfc likewise be of Semifcie-Babylonian descent. 

Fqrtnnateijs ancient Babylonian art gives us the opportu¬ 
nity, not merely of studying the wholly non-Semitic language 
of the earliest inliabitanfs of Babylonia in lengthy bilingual 
original inscriptions such as many of the statues of Gudea bear, 
but of seeing with our own eyes the bodily semblance of this 
singular people, and so observing the striking correspondence 
of non-Semitic elements in speech and facial type. In this 
connection we would draw attention to an ancient Babylonian 
statue of a female figure now in the Louvre at Paris. We may 
confidently assume that the woman represented is a Sumeriahj 
and not a Semitic Babylonian ; and it may thus be regarded as 
a splendid counterpart of the Gudea statues, which by the whole 
character of workmanship it calls to mind. Whether we have 
here a queen or some other lady of high rank (the supposition 
that she is a goddess appears to be excluded by the absence 
of the head-dress goddesses are wont to wear) cannot, of course, 
be determined with certainty. It is only natural that various 
mixed types should have developed in course of time, 
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especially in northern Babylonia, and many of the faces we 
meet with—on the seal-e}dinders more particularly, may be re¬ 
presentations- of such/’ 

It is clear from the above long extracts that the Sumerians 
liad been a distinct people from the Semites who afterwards in¬ 
vaded Babylonia and established their supremacy over it, and^ 
advancing farther north, founded the kingdom of Assyria. It 
must, however, be mentioned here that the original home of the 
Babylonian Semites is set down by orientalists like Eduard 
Meyer and Sprenger in the desert of Arabia, which, according 
to them, used to send forth the surplus of her predatory and 
Bedouin population to the great pastoral districts in the viQinity, 
that is, to Palestine, the plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and in 
times long* out of mind, to northern Babylonia also. But this 
theory has been directly refuted by later investigations set on 
foot by A. Von Kremer, and followed up by Ign. Guidi at 
Rome, and lastly by tiommel who thinks that he has succeeded 
in proving that the people who afterwards became ihe Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians must have separated from the common 
stock in some part of Central Asia where the lion was indigen¬ 
ous, and emigrated into northern Babylonia through one of the 
passes of the Medio-Elamite range, certainly no later than the 
fifth millennium B.C/^ Whatever may be the original home 
of the Semitic Babylonians, it would be interesting and of great 
historical importance, if some philologists could clearly establish 
the identity of the family, to which the non-Semitic language 
in the bilingual inscriptions on the statues of Gudea belonged. 
If it be found to have belonged to the Aryan, Dravidian or 
Dravido-Aryan family, the hypothesis that the Sumerians or 
Chaldeans came from India would be established on a firm.and 
sound basis, and beyond the shadow of a doubt. It is to. be 
hoped that philologists vi ould direct their earnest attention to 
make researches in this line, though it must be stated here that, 
so far, the result of their spasmodic and desultory investigatiohs 
has established a resemblance between the Sumerian and the 

^ pp. 342443. 
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Dravitlian languages. Be that as it may, “ it must be under¬ 
stood that the Sumerians, whatever their precise racial affinities, 
were a different people from the Semitic races that superseded 
them. There is reason to believe that they were an essentially 
creative race, whei'eas the Semites, and in particular, the As¬ 
syrians, were pre-eminently copyists and adapters rather tjlan 
originators. It would appear that all the chief features of a 
later Assyrian civilisation were adumbrated, if not indeed fully 
elaborated in that early day when the Sumerians were dominant 
in southern Babylonia. Even the cuneiform system of writing, 
with all its extraordinary complexities, is believed by philologists 

to give unequivocal evidence of Sumerian origin.-”''’ 

As regards the Babylonian religion, it “ was largely influenc¬ 
ed bv the Sumerians, which was an astral religion. Tfie names of 
the Gods are found written with the same ideograms; although 
they were doubtless pronounced differently.”^’ 

That the Sumerians introduced agriculture in Babylonia, 
which they carried on by means of irrigation from a number of 
canals specially constructed for the purpose, has already been 
referred to. They also excelled the Semites in artistic spirit 
and ability, perhaps also as traders and mariners, and the latter 
probably imitated the former, and seldom reached them and 
never superseded them.^^ It would thus appear that the 
Sumerians gave their indelible stamp over the ancient civilisa¬ 
tion and religion of the Babylonians and the Assyrians, to 
which again modern European civilisation is immensely indebted. 
As Mr. G. Smith says : The history of Babylonia has an in¬ 

terest of a wider kind than that of Egypt, from its more inti¬ 
mate connection with the general history of the human race, and 
from the remarkable influence which its religion, its science and, 
civilisation have had on all subsequent human progress. Its 
religious traditions carried away by the Israelites who eam0 
out of Ur of the Chaldees (Genesis XI. 31) have, through that 

® Vol. I, p. 461. 

• ibirf, Vol. I, p. 523. 

7 iUlI^ V61, T,. p. 535, 
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Wonderful people, become the lieritage of mankind, while its 
science and civilisation, through the mediums of the Greeks 
and the Romans, have become the base of modern research and 
advancement.” 

It is for this reason that 1 have said that from an historic 
cal point of view, it would be highly interesting to discover the 
identity of the race to which the Sumerians or the Chaldees 
belonged. As we have already pointed out, the inclination of be¬ 
lief among European savants is that it was an Indo-European 
race, and most probably of the Turanian family. But it would 
probably be more correct to say that the Sumerians belonged to 
a race which was a mixture of peoples belonging to the Indo- 
Aryan and the Turanian (Dravidian) families. It is admitted 
generally that the 'Dravidian civilisation was influenced and 
developed by Aryan colonists from Sapta-Sindhu; and we have 
seen that it was the Panis who were probably the first to settle 
on the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of Southeim Indi^ 
and introduce Aryan civilisation and culture among the 
aboriginal populations, particularly among the Cholas and the 
Pdndyas, and that the Panis afterwards left these coasts 
in search of a new colony on the coasts of the Persian 
Golf, followed by the Cholas who settled there and founded 
a flourishing colony. The Suirierians, therefore, must have 
been the j)roduet of the intermixture of the Aryan and 
Dravidian races. It may be argued that all this is mere sup¬ 
position on which no historical hypothesis or fabric can be based 
or constructed. It is a supposition, no doubt; but it is a sup¬ 
position which becomes a probability when we take into our 
consideration the following incontestable facts, viz.^ {i) that the 
resemblances between the severed heads of the statues discovered 
at Telloh or Tell-loh in Chaldea and the facial type of the 
Dravidians of Southern India are remarkable ,* (w) that the 
language of the Sumerians was agglutinative like the Dravi¬ 
dian languages; (m) that the Sumerians, «*.<?., the Chaldees were 
agriculturists and builders of canals like the ancient Cholas j 
(ft;) that they were mariners and traders like the latter who, in 
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their turn, must have learnt the art of navigation and the 
principles of commeree from the Panis, and emulated them in 
evervthing, even in their spirit of adventure; (r) that of all 
countries in Western and Southern Asia, a commercial inter¬ 
course was admittedly kept up between the coasts of Southern 
India and those of the Persian Oulf in ancient limes ; and (r/) 
that there-having been no otlier civilised country anywhere in 
the southern portion of Asia or East Africa, no highly civilised 
people excepting the Indians would found a colony on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. We shall see later on how close and inti¬ 
mate was the intercourse between India and Mesopotamia in the 
ancient days, and how not only the material civilisation but also 
the religion of the Babylonians and the Assyrians bear unmis¬ 
takable evidences of the influence of Vedic and Dravidian civili¬ 
sation and religion. If all these faets^ eircurnstanees, and pro¬ 
babilities be taken into consideration, the conclusion would be 
irresistible that the Sumerians who were the founders of the 
Babylonian and the Assyrian civilisations were tlie products of 
a mixed race of Arj'ans and Dravidians. 

In this connection it will not be out of jilace to mention 
here what Mr. H. II. Ifall says about the Sumerians in his 
Ancient Ilidor^ of fhe Keay Ea-sf (Chap. pp. 172-171): 

^^The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as 
it were, which is what we should expect if it was, as seems on 
other grounds probable, brought into iVIesopotamia from 
abroad. We have no knowledge of the time when the 
■Sumerians were savages : when we first meet with them in the 
fourth millennium B. C., they are already a civilised, metal- 
Using people living in great and populous cities, possessing a 
complicated system of writing, and living under the govern¬ 
ment of firmly established civil and religious dynasties and 
hierarchies. They had imposed their higher culture on the 
more primitive inhabitants of the river valley in which they had 
settled, and bad assimilated the civilisation of the eoncpiered* 
whatever it may have been, to their own. earliest scehces 
of i;heir own ciilture-development had perhaps not been 
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played tipoa the Babylonian stage at all, but in a different 
country, away across the Persian mountains to the eastward. 
1 he land of lilani, the later Susiana, where till the end a non- 
bemitie nationality of Sumerian culture maintained itself in 
usual independence of the dominant IMesopotamian power, was 
no doubt a stage in their progress. There they left the 
abiding inipiess of their civilisation, although the Elamites 
developed their art on a distinct line of their own. Whether the 
Elamites, whom they probably civilised, virere racially related 
to them we do not know ; the languages of both Elamite and 

Sumerian were agglutinative, but otherwise are not alike. 

Ihe ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in 
their statues and reliefs, was as different from those of the 
races which surrounded them, as was their language from those 
of the Semites, A lyans, or others j Ihcij were decidedli/ Indian 
in type. The face-type of the average Indian of to-dav is no 
doubt much the same as that of his .Dravidian race-ancestors 
thousands of years ago. Among the modern Indians^ as 
amongst the modern Greeks or Italians^ the ancient pre-Aryan 
type of the land has (as the primitive type of the land always 
does) survived; while that of the Aryan conqueror died out 
long ago. And it is to this .Dravidian ethnic type of India 
that the ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as 
we can judge from his monuments. Ee was very lihe a 
Soufhern Ilindn of the Del\ I'an (who still si3eaks Dravidian 
languages). And it is by no means improbable that the 

Sumerians were an Indian race which passed; certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the 
Two Rivers. It was in the Indian home (perhaps the Indu^ 
valley) that we suppose for them that their culture developed. 
Th^’e their writing may have been invented, and progressed 
from a purely pictorial to a simplified and abbreviated form, 
which afterwards in Babylonia took on its peculiar eunei- 
form appearance owing to its being written with a square- 
ended stilus on soft clay. On the way they left the seeds 
of their culture in Elam. This seems a plausible theory 
27 
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of Sumerian origin, and it must be clearly understood that it 
U offered by the present writer merely as a theory, which has 
little direct evidence to back it, but seems most in aceoidance 
with the probabilities of the ease. There is little doubt that 
India must have been one of the earliest centres of human 
civilisation, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange 
un-Semitic, iin-Aryan people who came from the East to civilise 
the West were of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
our eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were in type. 

Mr, Hall adds in a foot-note that “ this civilisation was not 
Aryan. The culture of India is pre-Aryan in origin; as in 
Grreece, the con(|uered civilised the conc^uerois. T.he Aryan 
Indian owed his civilisation and his degeneration to the 
Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did to the Mycenaeans. 
This, to our mind, is reading history on an altogether wrong 
line. If Mr. Hall had eared to study Eig-Vedic civilisation 
as diligently as he has studied Babylonian civilisation, he 
would assuredly have come to a quite different conclusion. As 
our readers have seen, it was Aryan civilisation that put its 
indelible stamp on Dravidian culture, and uplifted the 
Dravidian races, notably the Cholas and the Pandyas, who took 
their reformed civilisations to Babylonia and Egypt respectively, 
as we shall see later on. 

“ Thirty years ago,-^ writes Mr. Z. A. Ragozin, “ no one 
would have thought of connecting India (pre-Aryan India) 
with archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that way 
was once in a while picked out by an exceptionally inquisitive 
and observant mind, it was suffered to remain unexplained as a 
sort of natural curiosity, for the inferences it suggested was too 
startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently such a mind 
was the late Francois Lenormant, and he laid great stress on the 
use of the word maud as early as the Rig-Veda to denote a 
definite quantity of gold—a word which can be traced to ancient 
Chaldea or Semitic Babylonia with the same meaning, and 
which afterwards passed into the Greek monetary system 
still later latinised into mim). Well, this little fact simply 
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points to a well-established commercial intercourse between 
Dravidian India (^for the Kolarians never came as far west as 
the land by the Indian ocean) and Babylonia and Chaldea.” * 

Mr. Ragozin’s ideas appear to be a. little confused in the 


above e.vtracts that we have made from his excellent work. Veclie 

J 

India, He is clearly convinced that there was commercial inter¬ 
course between Dravidian India and Babylonia or Chaldea in the 
ancient days. But from the phrase pre-Aryan Indiaused 
by him, he seems to think that the word used by the 

Dravidians and the Babylonians, and borrowed by the Greeks, 


was eillier of Dravidian or Babylonian origin, and that it 


was 


borrowed by the Vedic Aryans from the Dravidians, and used 
in the Rig-V’“eda after they had settled down in Sapta-Sindhu. 
This line of tliinking perfectly accords with the liypothesis in 


vogue that the Aiyans weri‘ imrnigranfs into the Punjab from 
either Central Asia or some remote region at a comparatively 
recent time, or at any rate, at an age lafer than the iiourishino' 


of the Babylonian empire. But if Mr. llagozin had more 
carefully studied tlie Rig-Aknla, and more closely examined the 
etymology of the word, he would have assuredly come to the 


conclusion tliat the Vedie Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta- 
Sindhu, and the word is of purely Sanskrit origin, being derived 
either from the root nia^ to measure, or man^ to prize or value. 
The verse where tlie word oceur.s has been translated as follows:— 


'^Oh, bring us jewels, cattle, horses and mand's of gold.'^^ 

VIII. 78.2.) Mima is here undoubtedly a definite nieamre of 
gold, which had a fixed and recognised weight and value, and 
used probably as coin, and therefore prized and coveted by all, 
even by Risltis, To suggest therefore that it was a word 
borrowed by the Vedic Aryans from the Dravidians is simply 
preposterous. The only plausible suggestion should have been 
all the other way, viz,, that it was borrowed by tlie Dravidians 
probably from the Aryan merchants, the Panis, and taken by 
them or the latter to Chaldea whence it passed on to the Greeks. 


Kin’s Vedic India^ pp. 304-305, 
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Mr. Ragoziu further goes on: “In the ruins of Magheir, 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, buiit by Ur-Ea (or Ur-Bagash)® 
the first king of United Babylonia, who ruled not less than 
3000 B.C., was fouucl a piece of Indian teak. The evidence 
is exceptionally conclusive because, as it happens, this particular 
tree is to be located with more than ordinary accuracy : it grows 
in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advances close to the 
Malabar coast, and nowhere else; there is none nortli of the 
Vindhya.”^^ This clearly proves that there was commercial 
intercourse by sea between Chaldea and Southern India, and 
that this particular timber used to be transported in ships from 
the Malabar coast either bv the Panis or the Cholas for biiildmo’ 
purposes—^the building of ships as well as of houses. This fact 
also lends a strong colour to the view that the Chaldeans were 
really the Cholas of the Dravidian family. 

From the Babydonian name of muslin, which was slnd/in^ 
Mr. Ragozin rightly concludes that the article used to be manu- 
faetured by the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu ''at an amazingly early 
period—"a fact which implies cultivation of the cotton plant 
or tree, probably in Vedic times.” * - He thinks, however, that 
this stuff of Aryan product used to be exported by the enter¬ 
prising Dravidian traders only, and not by the Aryan merclvmts, 
as the Aryans had no export trade, " not b.-ing acquainted with 
the sea, or the construction of sea-going ships.” I have 
quoted this last amusing passage in order to show how superficial 
has been the study of the Rig-Veda with some Western seholars, 
and how errors, once ushered into existence, die hard. After a 
careful study of the Rig-Veda, Professor Wilson observed: 


^ Among certain Ruling Families of Sonthorn India, especially the Mj^sore 
- (or Mahis-ur) Family, we find the title of Ur given to the names of Princes. 
Has it got anything to do with the ancient name of Ur used in Babylonm, 
and can it be that Mugheir was a coiTiipted form of Mahisiir ? Here is some 
food for philologists. 

Sayce, Bihherf. Ledum for 1887, pp. 18, 136, 137. 

Ragozin, Vedic India, pp, 305-306, 

1® Ibid, p. 306. 
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^^They (the Rig-.Vedle Aryans) were a maritime and mercantile 
people....Not only are the Suktas familiar with the ocean and its 
phenomena, but we have merchants described as pressing earnestly 
on board ship for the sake of gain ; and we have a naval expedi¬ 
tion against a foreign island or continent (dvipa) frustrated by 
a ship-wreck/’^Our readers also have already clearly seen 
{vide Chapter III) that the Rig-Vedic Aryans were fully 
acquainted with the sea, having four seas round about their 
country, that they had sea-going ships propelled by one hundred 
oars, and furnished with sail or wing as the Rig-Vedic bard 


has picturesquely described the thing, and that one of their 
tribes, the Panis, were famous ship-builders and sea-faring 
merchants, possessed of a dash and daring enterprise which is 
simply amazing. The Dravidians, after they were uplifted and 
civilised by the Panis, might have exported the stuff known as 
sindhtt in post-Rig-Vedic times to Babylonia, but this does not 
in any way prove that the Aryans were not acquainted with the 
sea, or did not themselves export the products of their manu¬ 


facture to foreign countries. ^ 


Professor Max 


Mliller,’^ says 


Wilson’s Translation of the Rig-Veda, Intro tp. XLT, second edition, 

1860. 

Enropean scholars have invented the theory"that the ancient Aryans 
lived in some place with a homogeneous civilisation, culture and language, 
whom they have called Proto-Aryans, and that they gradually dispersed from 
that one central hive over Europe and Asia. The very fact that there is no 
common word for the sea among the various branches of the Aryan family has 
led them to infer that the primeval home of the Proto-Aryans was an “ inland 
home.” The Vedic word for the sea is Samudra, the Latin and the Greek 
name is Ponios, Ponivs (a high-road, Sank. Pa'ntha) ; the Slavs call it M6rie 
(Lat. Mar, Italian and Spanish i¥ar^, French Mer, German Meer, English Mere, 
meaning a lake, Celtic Muir) which is derived fi'om a Sanskrit root mri 
meaning “destruction.” This difference, says Ragozin, is well accounted for 
“when we consider that the only seas the Slavs and Teutons were acquainted 
with were the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the German Ocean, all rough and 
treacherous, all renowned for their fierce tempests, which must have been 
destructive indeed to small and imperfect craft,—while the fortunate dweller 
on the genial Mediterranean shores well could look at the sea, not as a 
barrier, but as a high road, more useful for trade or travel th.an any other 
road.” (Vedic India, pp. 72-73.) But our theory is that the early Aryans of 
Sapta-Sindhu were in different stages of civilisation in Rig-Vedic times, and 
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Mr. Ragozin^ has long ago shown that the names of certain 
rare articles which King Solomon^s trading ships brought him^ 
were not originally Hebrew.^These articles are sandal-wood 
(indigenous to the Malabar coast and nowhere else), ivory, apes 
and peacocks; and their native names, which could easily be 
traced through their Hebrew corruptions, have all along been 
set down as Sanskrit, being common words of that language. 
But, now quite lately, an eminent Dravidian scholar and 
specialist brings proofs that they are really Dravidian words, 
introduced into Sanskrit.^’^ ^ This observation may be appli¬ 
cable to later Sanskrit, but certainly not to Rig-Vedic Sanskrit 
in which 'inafiira is the distinct name for peacock, and ha])i 

for monkey. There is no mention of sandal-wood in the Rio*. 

. . ^ 

Veda, showing clearly that the Rig-Vedie Aryans had no 
kn'^wledge of the Malabar coast to which the tree is indigenous. 
By the way, the Hebrew word for peacock is iithijiw. which 
bears a close resemblance to the old Tamil word tohai. But I 
have not come across any Rig-Vedic word which is derived 
from tohai. The Sanskrit word mithJd may have been derived 
from the Tamil word muUn, but the word occurs nowhere in 
the Rig-Veda to denote pearl. It would thus appear that the 
Dravidians had no connection whatever with the Aryans in 

the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes lived in the forests and mountains from 
which they were gradually driven out, and moved westward through western 
Asia, and the isthmus of Bosphorous into Europe. Those of them who became 
acquainted with the sea in Europe, gave separate names to it, according to their 
different experiences ; but this does not in any way prove that the Vedic Aryans 
were' not acquainted with the sea. The very meanings of the word Samudm^ 
either “a collection of waters” or “waters that swell and flood the land by 
tidal waves ” would be most natural to apply to the sea. Hence I am of 
opinion that the Yedic Aryans were fully acquainted with the sea from the 
very earliest times, but the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes who lived in 
the hills and forests on the northern portions of Sapta-Sindhu, and afterwards 
wei'e dispersed towards the west, were not. Hence they applied different. 
names to the sea when they became acquainted with it. * 

^ Science of Language, First series, pp. 203-204. (1862.) 

Ragozin s Fedic Iwdia, p. ,307, The eminent Dravidian scholar is Dr.' 
Caldwell. , (Vide “ Introduction to Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages.”) 
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Rig-Veclie times. However this ma.y be, there can be no doubt 
that the Dravidian names of these animals and articles, current 
in Hebrew, go to prove the early intercourse of the Dravidians 
with the Semites. But it is also a fact which is to be remember¬ 
ed in this connection that the vessels of the Phoenicians or the 
Panis visited the coasts of .Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malaber 
coast of India and the commodities which they imported 
were ivory, precious stones, ebony and gold, to which may be 
added apes and peacocks; all satisfactorily proving that they 
visited the countries just mentioned.”^ 

The connection between the Dravidians and the first Baby¬ 
lonian Empire—the Babylonia of the Shumiro-Accads before the 
advent of the Semites—becomes less surprising,” says Mr. 
Ragozin, ‘^when we realize that there was between them 
something more than chance relations, that they were in fact of 
the same race or stock—that which is broadly designated as 
Turanian. Philology points that way, for the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages are agglutinative; craniology will not disprove the 
affinity, for a glance at the Gondh types, and the turbanned 
head of l^ell-loh (Accadian Sirgiilla) will show the likeness in 
features and shape. But even more convincing is the common 
sacred symbol—the serpent, the emblem of the worship of 
Earth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces. The Accadian 
Serpent-God Ea was worshipped at his holiest shrine at 
Eridhu under the form of a serpent, and as Eridhu was the 
centre from which the first Chaldean civilisation started and 
spread, so the serpent-symbol was accepted as that of the race 
and its religion. The Turanian Proto-Medes also, before they 
were conquered by the Aryan followers of Zarathustra, wor¬ 
shipped the snake-symbol of Earth, which afterwards was 
identified by the Eranian Mazdajasnians, with Angra Mainyush, 
the Evil one, the spirit of Lie and Death. This Proto-Median 
serpent, like his Dravidian brother, had the honour of being 
admitted into the Aryan Mythic Epos.'^ {Veilk India^ 
pp. 309-310.) 

Tol. II, p. 333. 
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The correctness of this last conclusion drawn hy IMr. Ragozin 
is doubted. In the llig-Veda^ we find a whole Sukta (Rig. X. 
189) composed by a lady-Rishi; named Sarpa-IUgni (the Ser¬ 
pent-Queen) who is regarded as the deity presiding over the 
Earth. (Sayana.) The riks of this Sukta have been addressed to 
the Sun. The ^atapatha Brahraana explaining the rih says: 
^^The Earth herself is Sarpa-Ragui(11. 1. 4. :.0). The 
Miareya Brdhmxbn'.i 2 X ^0 explains the word as ^Hhe Earth 
(V. 4. 4). The ancient Babylonian worship of the Earth in the 
emblem of a serpent is, therefore, not indigenous to the land or 
Southern India, nor peculiar to the Dravidians. 

We have already mentioned an Aryan tribe who, on account 
of their nomadic habits and a probable leaning towards the 
worship of AT’itra who was called Ahi or the serpent and some¬ 
times were hated by the Vedic Aryans who worshipped 
Indra—the chastiser and destroyer of Vritra, and ultimately 
driven out of Sapta-Sindhu. We have also mentioned the name 
of a Rishi of the Sarpas, who presided at a sacrifice held by the 
Vedic Aryans and whose mantraH have found a place in the 
Rig-Veda. We have farther referred to the story related in 
the MalidhMraki about the migrations of the Sarpas to an 
island, probably to Southern India, from Sapta-Sindhu, and that 
of a Rishi who married the sister of the Sarpa-king, V^lsuki. The 
Ranis also may have been the votaries of Vritra who is identi¬ 
fied in the (^atapatha Bi4hmana (I. 5. 3. 18) with the Moon, 
the God of Night (Darkness), and was the arch-enemy of Indra, 
and, they probably worshipped him in the symbol of Serpent 
(Alii).^/^ In Rig. II: 31. 6, we find mention made of a god, 


iVEig. X. 94.1-X4. 

The new crescent moon appears on the horizon like a sickle, wiiich 
looks like a serpent. Vritra was therefore Ahi. The Vritra worship seems to 
I'efer to the worship of the Moon, as opposed to the worship of the Snii, The 
Rig-Vedic Aryans worshipped the Sun only and not the Moon wdioin they 
looked upon as Vritra or the Demon of darkness. He was probably called b 
L eva on account of the brightness,of the Moon. The Fanis were identified 
with Vritra because they were Moon-worshippers. Vritra was also sometimes 
identified with the zig-zag lightning, which had the shape of a serpent. 
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Sayana to be that of the God Ahi who lives in antanksha 
(mid-heaven), this explanation has been admitted by Hoth in 
his lexicon as correct. Probably this god was none other than 
the ]\^oon* Put as Ahi wasj in common Vedic parlanee^ identi¬ 
cal with the aich-enomy of Indra^ his worshippers * were 
necessarily put down by the Vedie Aryans as the worshippers 
of Vritra, or the power of evil. In these circumstanceSj I am 
disposed to think that tlie worship of Ahi or the Serpent as the 
symbol of the Earth, or the x\toon, must have proceeded from 
Sapta-Sindhu, and been carried to Southern India by the Panis, 
and those Aiyan tribes who were called SdTjjas not only on 
account of their nomadic habits, but also because they wor¬ 
shipped their deity in the symbol of a serpent. The very name, 
Ahi, is traceable in the Sumerian or Chaldean Ea; and the name 
of the town of Eridlm, in which the holiest shrine of Ea stood, 
may, for aught we know, have been a corruption of the word 
Vritra, which is so difficult to pronounce correctly. It can ,be 
safely surmised, therefore, that the worship of Ahi or the serpent 
continued among the non-Vedie Aryans uninterruptedly ; and 
was certainly not borrowed either from the Turanians or any 
other race. 

Be that as it may, there can be no question now as to who 
the Sumerians or tlnj Chaldeans were, and whence they 
immigrated to Chaldea. They were, as I have already said, a 
mixed race, sprung from the Panis and the Dravidians (Cholas), 
and were immigrants from tiie Cororaondal and the Malabar 
coasts. The Cholas had been aryanised before they left 
their original home, and took with them their Aryan culture 
and civilisation, as adopted and modified by them, to their new 


We have, in a previous chapter (Chapter III), discussed the 
Flood-legends as were current among the ancient Aryans, the 
Chaldea;ns or Babylonians, the Israelites, the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, and pointed out the material difference noticeable in 
the various legends. We have also pointed out that these floods 

as 
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probably did not occur at one and the same time in the different 
countries, and that the Flood, with which Manu’s name is 
connected, had occurred long before the Flood in Babylonia and 
Noah^s Flood occuried, if these really occurred at all. The Indian 
"Flood-legend, referred to in the Atharva-Veda, is related first in 



heavy and continuous downpours of rain for three days as 
mentioned by Berossus in the Babylonian account, or for forty 
days and forty nights ’’ as mentioned in the Bible, but by the 
waters of the ocean rising in a tremendous flood and covering 
the land, probably in consequence of some seismic disturbance of 
great intensity. Manu, who had been previously warned by the 
'Divine Fish and constructed a ship, got into it when the Flood 
came, and the Divine Fish dragged his ship to a peak of the 
Northern Mountain ” (the Himalaya), and advised his protege 
-to disembark as soon as the Flood should subside. I have already 
more than once ventured a guess that the Flood was caused in 
• Sapta-Sindhu by the sudden upheaval of the bed of the 
Il&Jput^n4 Sea, which displaced and scattered around the vast 
volumes of its waters. After the subsidence of the Flood, and 
the drying up of the sea-bed, there was a rapid immigration of 
many surviving Aryan tribes of Sapta-Sindhu into the Deccan, 
headed by a descendant of Agastya, to whom is ascribed the 
wonderful feats of having first sipped up the ocean dry and 
then crossed the Vindhya, and by the descendants of Vi^v^mitm, 
- the Panis, and others. These peoples must have carried with 
' them the story of the wonderful and devastating Flood {Augld) 
in Sapta-Sindhu, and it went down among their descepdants 
and the Dravidian peoples (who must have heard it from the 
Aryan settlers), from generation to generation, with such 

embellishments as the story-tellers were 
'Capable of inventing. In course of ages, people forgot all about 
tbe place of origin of the Flood, or the previous existence of the 
Rajput^n^ Sea; and the sea from which Manuks ship started 
towards ^Hhe Northej.^ mountain naturally came to be identi¬ 
fied with the Indian Ocean, and the place where Manp had 
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lived and performed his penances, located on the banks of “ the 
river KritamS,la ’’ in Malabar, as related in the Bhdgavata 
Vurdna, or “ in a certain region of Malaya ” (Malabar), as 
related in the Matsya Ftmmia. As these Pur^nas are admitted¬ 
ly of more recent date than the (^atapatha Br^hmana, we can 
easily understand how the story of the Flood travelled from 
Sapta-Sindhu to the coast of Malabar with the emigration of 
the Aryan colonists, who embellished it with fuller details to 
give it an air of probability than those found in the story related 
in the (^atapatha Br^hmana. Hence it would he more reason¬ 
able to suppose that the story travelled with the Cholas and the 
Pariis from Southern India to the coast of the Persian Gulf in 
the form in which we lind it in the Pur^nas and the Babylonian 
and Biblical accounts than that it came from the latter place to 
India, as is supposed by some European scholars. The belief 
that Manu was saved by the Divine Fish which was identified 
by some Avith Prajapati, the Creator, and by others with Vishnu, 
at once raised the Fish-God to the highest place in the Hindu 
Pantheon, for which a cult was established. Very likely, the 
cult was propounded and developed by the aryanised Dravidians 
who became the chief votaries of the God, and also claimed 
Manu as a Dravidian king under the name of Satyavrata;- 
This word {mfyavmta) was probably corrupted into Easirndfa 
by the Chaldeans, and Ximlhrm or Suitkrnshy the Greeks,—the 
name of the king who was the hero of the Chaldean or Babylo¬ 
nian Flood. Hasisadra, however, is not given any mission or 


task, like Manu or Noah, “ but is simply translated with Ms 
wife into immortal life. ” (Ragozin.) Be that as ^ “a,y, as 
the Divine Fish was regarded as an incarnation of Vishmi or 
the Sun, who saved Manu-the son of Vivasvat or the Solar 
Deity-and as the Sun was identified with Indra, the vanquisher 
of Vritra, Ahi, or the Moon, the Fish-God or Vishnu also was 
given the title of Ahi-ha%, like Indra who had the title of 
Vritra-hani and the Dravidian worshippers of Vishnu or the 


7 


Vide Pwrdna. 
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Fish-God probably worshipped him under the name o£ Ahi-han, 
to distinguish him from Indra who was called Vritra-hem, 
though he also appears under the name of Ahi-han in the Rio’- 
Veda (II. 19. 3). Though India and Vishnu were originally 
one deity, we notice an effort made in the Rig-Veda itself to 
separate them, Vishnu being regarded as an helper pf Indra in 
,bis fight with Vritra. In ancient Dravidian India, we find the 
two deities still more separated with different titles which 
however, have the same significance, and the worship of Vishnu 
.established in the place of ludra-worship. Later on, in the ao-e 
of the MaJidbhdraia, the Indra-eult appears to have been over¬ 
thrown by the Vishnu-cult, as Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 
.has. been described to have waged a war against Indra and 
defeated him. Ahi-han thus replaced Vritra-han, and reioresent- 
fid: the Supreme Deity who was worshipped by the followers of 
Vishnu. However this may be, the Chola tribe of theDravi- 
.dians must have taken with them to Chaldea the image of 

. their Supreme Deity, the Fish-God, the incarnation of Vishnu_ 

.whom they called Ahi-han, which was corrupted into Ea-han, 
and still more into Cannes, 2 3 to which the epithet Musaras or 
Matsya (Fish) was added. As the Cholas attributed their 
■culture to the direct influence of Ahi-han, the civilisation spread 
by them in Chaldea among the aboriginal population was also 
attributed to him. Possibly the word Ahi-han, savouring as it 
did of Indra, came to be abbreviated into simple Ahi or Ea 
through the influence of the Panis who were the worshippers 
of the Earth and the Moon under the name of Ahi or Ahi- 
Budhna, and Ea or Ahi, under the forms of the Fish-god or the 
Serpent, became the principal God of the Chaldeans. 

... All these probabilities being taken into consideration, my 
.surmise IS that the story of Mann's Flood travelled with sub- 
sequent embellishments from Sapta-Sindhu to Southern India, 


‘ fK legend of Krishna (a later incarnation of Vishnu') vanauish 
mg the serpent k&Iiya in a lake n • viannuj vanquist- 

'mvfKoIo 5 v'wTn 7 >Ti V -t Brindavana, can he traced to this 

mythoTogy wEie-h has its roots in the Rig-Veda. 

“ Eagozin’s, 
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and thence to Chaldea. This story, with other legends and 
religions traditions, must have been carried away by the 
Israelites who came out from Ur of the Chaldees^’ {vide 
Genesis XI. 81), and Noah was substituted by them for Manu, 
and the Fish-god was merged into the God of the Israelites. 
The Floods, however, in Chaldea and Israel were caused not by 
the rising of a stupendous tidal wave from the ocean in conse¬ 
quence of some volcanic action, but by a deluge of rain, as 
probably the story-tellers could not conceive the idea of a 
country being flooded excepting by a heavy and continuous 
downpour of rain. A deluge of rain, continued for three days, 
as told by Berossus, was probably considered insufficient for 
flooding a country by the Israelites, who therefore improved the 
story by saying that heavy showers of rain fell for forty days 
and nights. The element of the Fish in the story, however, was 
eliminated both by the Babylonians (wdio were a mixed people, 
sprung from the intermingling of the Chaldeans and the 
Semites) and the Israelites who were a purely Semitic people, 
characterised by a strong common sense and practical spirit, 
and the fish was replaced by God, their Supreme Deity, who 
warned both Hasisadra and Noah of the coming Flood. The 
introduction of the Fish in the Vedic legend is essentially 
original, and thoroughly disproves the theory of the legend 
having been borrowed or brought to India, through the Dravi- 
dians. The Vedic legend lacks some of the details of the 
Babylonian and Biblical accounts of the Flood, and is devoid of 
literary embellishment, thus pointing, to the crude oi'iginal ore 
from which the article was picked up and subsequently embel¬ 
lished and finished. 

It may be asked : How can the Vedic legend of Manuks 

Flood be rationally explained ? ” I will attempt a brief explana¬ 
tion here. Manu was washing himself one morning, when he 
found a little fish poured with the water into the hollow vf his 
palms. Being an ascetic of kindly disposition, he took pity on 
the tiny creature, and fearing that it might be eaten up by a 
larger fish, if thrown back into the pond, kept it in a water-jar. 
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When the tiny fish grew too large for the jar, he threw it into 
the pond, and when it grew sufficiently large in the pond, and 
was thought by IManu to be able to take care of itself, he threw 
it into the river, and from the river, it swam down into the sea, 
which appears to have been close to Manu’s hermitage. Manu, 
living on the sea-shore, probably noticed great agitations both 
in land and water, due to seismic causes, and, being a wise man, 
caused a ship to be built for his safety and protection. The 
seismic action of the earth having grown stronger and stronger 
every day, he betook himself to the ship for his safety; and 
when the great tidal wave came, flooding the whole country, 
his ship floated up with the tide till she reached a peak of the 
Himalaya. Mauu noticed a huge fish, probably a whale, 
swimming inland with the incoming tidal wave just in front 
of his ship; and he thought of the little fish that he had saved, 
and cast into the sea, when it had grown large. Manu probably 
also thought that his miraculous escape from that devastating 
flood was undoubtedly due to the mercy of God, because he had 
himself been merciful to a tiny creature of His; and he natural¬ 
ly attributed to that tiny fish the cause of his safety and deli¬ 
verance. The fish therefore loomed large before him like a lumi¬ 
nous embodiment of Divine Mercy, and, in the fulness of his 
sratitude, identified it with the Divine Being Himself. This 
simple incident was the focus of the Vedic legend of the Flood 
as I'elated rn the Catapatha Br^hmana. Our readers will thus 
see that there is nothing absurd in the legend, but it is as simple 

and beautiful as any legend can be. 

The religion of the ancient Chaldeans or Babylonians 
appears to have been moulded by those who had come under the 
influence of the Vedic Religion. The cosmogony, theogony, 
arts, industries and astronomical science of the ancient 
Chaldeans bear in them the unmistakable stamp of Vedic 
India. Not only are the names of some of the Chaldean Gods 
traceable to those of the Gods of the Vedic Pantheon, of 
which we have already given a few instances, but their very 
religious thcughts bear the impress of the Vedic Religion. 
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The names of the Gods worshipped by the Babylonian and 
the Assyrians were common, though some particular God 
was assigned the supreme place by the one people or the 
other. At Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, the god who 
seems to have been the highest in the celestial hierarchy is IIu 
or Ana; but his character is no further defined, and his symbol 
is often only the abstract representation of the divinity. 
Though the divinity is one, he is at the same time divisible. 
“Dogma proclaims this divinity in certain passages,but when 
we wish to learn its exact individuality, it eludes us, so that we 
may seize only the abstraction. We aie led to believe in a 
celestial hierarchy of beings inhabiting a superior world, and 
subordinated to an all-powerful God who governs gods, world 
and men. He is enthroned in spaces inaccessible to us in our 
condition, and appears only in legends; his power intervenes 
only when the order of the Universe is threatened.^’ This Ilu 
or Ana corresponds to the abstract (attributeless) Brahma of the 
Hindus, who incarnates himself only when the moral order of 
the Universe is in danger of being upset. We have seen that 
Indra also was raised to the position of an all-powerful and in¬ 
comprehensible deity in the Rig-Veda, and Ilu must be a 
corruption of the word Indra, or Ilapati Parjanya (another 
name of Indra, vide Rig. V. 42. 14), or of the Sanskrit word 
AM, meaning the supreme deity, as Ana wsls sl corruption of 
Ahi-han, He was also called Ass/mr by the Assyrians, a word 
which they must have boiTOwed directly from the Vedic Aryans, 
and not from their neighbours, the Iranians, who pronounced 
the word as Ahura. The next God was Bel or Baal who, as 
we have already seen, was worshipped by the Panis or Phoeni¬ 
cians, and is identified with the Rig-Vedic Vala or the Sun. 
The third God was Ann, or Agni (Fire), whose another 
Babylonian name was Daganu {Smsk, Bakana, fire). “These 
'three divinities appear as the. reflection of the gods of the 
superior world, which we have already mentioned, but to which 


Eist Mist* of the Worlds Yol. I, p. 516- 
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W6 hav'e been unable to ascribe names.We have seen 
also in the RigWeda that the visible bodies of the great Indra 
was the Sun in the skj, the Lightning in mid-heaven and Fire 
on earth. Sin (Sansk. Cliandvn) was the god of the Moon; 
■Samash was another name of the Sun, and Bin (Sansk. Vayu, 
or Rig-Vedie Vena) was the god of the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, arbitrator of the heavens and earth,—the god who 
•presides over the tempests.” In Sukta 1^3 of the Tenth 
Mandala of the Rig-Veda, we find the god Vena to be a bright 
and resplendent deity, sending down rain, and residing high 
above the sky in “ the third heaven. ” The name of the 
Babylonian storm-god was Matu or Martu, which corresponds 
to the Vedic name of the same god, Marut. This Babylonian 
name was probably afterwards borrowed by the Romans who 
; called their god of war Mars {Martes), The Indian Sun-god 
Dinega (the lord of day) was identical with the Assyrian 
Sun-god Dianisn ; and the Greek name Dionpiis^ applied to the 
same god, was probably borrowed from the Assyrians. Sayce 
has discovered in an Assyrian inscription the name applied 

. to the sun-god, who corresponds to the Vedic deity of the same 
name. The Babylonian deity Zar])a%it (Sansk. Sarpardgyii) was 
the goddess who particularly represented the fertile principle 
of the Universe.” Ishtar (Astarte) is the name of a ‘goddess 
whose consort was Tammuz (Sansk. Tamaja^ lit. born of 
darkness, i.e., the Sun, who springs out of darkness); and 
Ishtar resembles the Vedic Ushas who was the wife of the Sun. 
But there is one curious feature of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
gods, which deserves mention here; they assume a human form 
often joined with that of various animals, fish, oxen or birds. ” 
This, at first sight, would appear to be a purely Assyrian or 
Babylonian invention j but on careful research, we can trace 
them to Indian mythology, nay to Eig-Vedic descriptions of 
certain gods who have been compared with various animals. 
For instance, the god 'Rjidra has been compared with the boar 


’ » md, voi. i,p. 517,, 
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to denote his fierceness (Rig. I. 114. 5), the god Vena or Marut 
with the vulture to denote his speed (Rig. I, 88, 47 and X. 123 
6 & 8)5 the Sun with the horse (Rig. X. 136. 5), or the golden¬ 
winged eagle (Rig. I. 164. 46) to denote his speed, or flight in 
the high heavens, and Indra with vriska or the bull to denote 
his strength and majesty (Rig, I. 32. 3). These comparisons 
must have caused the gods themselves to be identified with the 
respective animals in later mythology, especially when it reached 
Southern India. Thus the fish in the story of Manu’s Flood 
became there the very incarnation of Vishnu, and was represent¬ 
ed as Fish-goJ ; the boar became the incarnation of Vishnu 
under the name of Var^ha^ the lion with his flowing tawny 
manes, being compared with the Sun with his refulgent rays, 
became another incarnation of Vishnu under the name of Nri- 
sinha (man-lion) ; and the bull, with his virile powers of genera¬ 
tion, came to be identified with Indra who poured showers of 
rain to fertilize the earth. The Greek legend of Zeus (Jupiter 
or Jove), assuming the form of a bull may also be thus traced 
to this mythology. Many stone statues have been discovered 
in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon representing one god as 
half-man and half-beast, another as half-man and half-bird, 
and yet another as half-man and half-fish. More such statues 
may be discovered in the course of further excavations. In a 
majority of cases, the head only is human, and the rest of the 
body resembles that of an animal either a lion or a bull, furnish¬ 
ed with wings to symbolize the celestial character of the deity. 
In the case of the representation of the God Eagle-man only, 
do we find the head to be that of the bird, and the rest of the 
body human, but furnished with wings. This deity undoubted-, 
ly represents the Gamda or iiie (^yens, oi the Rig-Veda, who; 
in later mythology vied with the Sun or Vishnu for supremacy, 
and was regarded as Vishnu himself. Very likely, Gariuja 

t": 

represented the nomadic Aryan tribes who used to bring the 
Soma plant for the Vedie Aryans from the Himalaya, and 


MaKbharata, Book I, Chapter 33, ‘ 
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afterwards migrated to Southern India, and flourished in the 
age of the R4m4yana under kings JAtayus and Sampati. The 
Cholas must have carried these mythologies with them to their 
new home in Chaldea, and given a tangible shape to them in 
the statues which have been discovered in the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

The,Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies also resemble 
the Vedie Cosmogony in some of its principal features. Mr. 
L. W. King has discovered certain tablets whose translation he 
has published in his Seven TahleU of CrenUoa. The authorities 
of the British Museum have given a gist of the records, from 
which the following is condensed :— 

The First Tablet of the series describes the time when the 
heavens were not, when there were no planets, and before the 
gods had come into being, and when the water-deep was the 
source and origin of all things. The male and female deities of 
the primeval watery mass were called and Tianwt-, 

their-children were called Lakhmu and Lakhtlmu, and their 
grand-children Anshar and Eishar, and their great-grand-chil¬ 
dren were Amu, Bel, Ea and other great Gods. The other 
Tablets describe how Tiamat afterwards became jealous of the 
gods, and created a brood of monsters, so that they might wage 
war against the gods. The plot having become known to the 
gods, they assembled to take counsel among themselves, and 
made Marduk their leader. Marduk fouglit with Tiamat, and 
defeating her, cut her up into two halves, one of which formed 
the firmament, and the other the earth. Then the stars were 
created, the year with twelve months establislied, and the Moon 
appointed “ to determined the days.'’ Then man was created 
by Marduk from his flesh and bones. ^ ^ 



Eist. Mist, of the World, Vol. I, pp. 620-521. This Marduh is wrongly 
jentified by some scholars with the Marute of the Eig-Ved. The name 
e Babylonian Storm-God was Matu or Martu which, as we have seen 

arid n r“! u 

_ p. was probably the same God as Jfdrdifa, 

mentioneamRig.IV.i8.i2, who wasopposedtoIndra,and is said to have. 
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The Babylonian religion was largely influenced by the Sume¬ 
rian, which was an astral religion. The legend of the Babylonian 
creation was practically the same as the Assyrian : “Inthebegin- 
ning was Ohaos, consisting of watery mass. Only two beings 
existed Apsu, the Deep, and Tiamat, the Universal mother. 
These two represent the two formulative elements, from whose 
unions the gods were created. ” Then followed the creation 
of the brood of monsters produced by Tiamat with the object 
of annihilating the gods, as in the Assyrian legend, and her 
ultimate defeat and destruction. 

Now compare these cosmogonieal accounts with the account 
of the Vedic Cosmogony (Rig. X. 129) :— 

“ 1. Nor aught nor naught existed then ; not the aerial 
space, nor heaven’s bright woof above. What covered all ? 
Where rested all ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

“ 2. Death was not then, nor immortality; there was no 
difference of day and night. That One breathed breathless of 


killed Indra s father, Dy6,vd or the sky, by probably coyering it up with 
clouds or darkness, for w'hich reason he was not only not recognised in 
the Rig-Veda as a Deva (Rig. IV, 18. 13), but put down as a maleyolent 
deity, like Vritrcd, probably worshipped by savage Aryan tribes w^ho were 
opposed to Indra-worship. The name of Mdrdika must have been carried 
by the Panis to Southern India, whence in travelled to Mesopotamia under 
the name of Marduk. It is remarkable, however, that like Indra in India, he 
was the leader of the Gods in Babylonia, and fought with Tiamat or darkness, 
the Universal mother who produced a brood of monsters (serpents or Ahis) 
in opposition to her first-born sons, the Gods, with a view to defeat them. 
As Indra killed Yritra and Vritra’s mother, so Marduk also killed ^amat 
with all her dark brood of monsters.- It would thus appear that M^rdika 
in the Rig-Veda was the god of those Aryan tribes who were opposed to 
Indra-worship, and was, in fact a rival of Indra like Vritra, Vala, or Ahura 
Mazda. Though regarded by the Vedic Aryans as an evil power, MSptdika 
resembled Indra in some of the feats performed by him. To say that 
Marduk travelled all the way from Babylonia to Rig-Vedic India, and found 
mention in a Rig-Vedio hymn under the name of Mdrdika is simply 
preposterous and is opposed to sound common sense and the correct reading 
of ancient Indian History, 

^8 im, Vol. I, p. 622. 
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itself {i.e.i existed, but without exerting or manifesting itself); 
and there was nothing other than It. 

'^8. In the beginning there was darkness in darkness 
enfolded; all was undistinguishable water. That One, which 
lay in the empty space, wrapped in nothingness, was developed 
by the power of heat.^® 

4. Desire first arose in It—that was the primeval germ of 
mind, which poets searching with their intellects, discovered in 
their hearts to be the bond between Being and Not-Being. 

5. A ray of light which stretched across these worlds, 
did it come from below or from above ? Then seeds were sown 
and mighty forces arose, Nature beneath, and Power and Will 
above. 

6. Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here—whence, 
whence this creation was produced ? The gods were later than 
its production—who then knows whence it sprang ? 

^^7. He from whom this creation sprang, whether he made 
it or not, the All-seer in the highest heaven. He knows it,—or 
He does not.'^ 

The Vedic thinkers conceived primeval chaos, unquickened 
as yet by the first fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded over by the 
Divine Presence, which their great poetic gift enabled them to 
clothe in such words as, to use Max Miiller's enthusiastic 
expression,'' language blushes at, but her blush is a blush of 
triumph.^’ /^ One of the great beauties of this matchless piece, ” 
says Mr. Ragozin, ^^is that while reaching the uttermost bounds 
of philosophical abstraction, it is never obscui’e unless to the 
absolutely uninitiated.” 

There is another short cosmogonic piece in the Eig-Veda 

(X. 190), 

which is worth quoting here : 

Prom kindled heat {tapasa) Eight and Law were born 
(Satpa and the Cosmic Order), and night, then the watery 
flood. And from the watery flood the coursing year was born, 

® Max Mfiller has translated ta<pasa$ into *'by power of heat/' but the word 

also means " by penance." The TaittiHya Brahmatia reads tamasa '* which 
means “ out of darkness, " ,, 
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disposing day and night, the ruler of all that close the eyes. 
And in their order the Creator formed the sun and the moon, and 
heaven and earth, the regions of the air and light.” 

The accounts of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies 
are characterized not only by obscurity of expression but also 
by a confusion of thoughts and ideas. They seem, however, to 
have embodied in them not only the account of the Vedie 
cosmogony but also the Vedie account of the struggle of the 
gods to overcome the power of darkness, viz., Vritra and his 
hosts, which forms the theme of many a Rig-Vedie hymn. In 
the Rig-Veda, we find that the mother of Vritra was slain with 
Vritra himself by Indra, and they both lay down below the 
waters (Rig. I. 33. 8 & 9). This probably is the origin of the 
story of the cutting up of Tiamat into twain by Marduk in the 
Assyrian account. It seems very probable that this account of 
the Vedie cosmogony and the struggle of the gods with Vritra 
was taken by the aryanized Cholas in an abbreviated form from 
Southern India to Mesopotamia. Like Vritra, the sons of 
Tiamat are all miakes, or dragom in the Babylonian legend. 

This cosmogonical account of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
must have found its way among the Israelites who, as we have 
already pointed out, emigrated to Syria from the city of Ur, 
the ancient capital of Chaldea, The Biblical account of the 
creation of the world, though resembling the Vedie in some 
points, is also characterized by obscurity of language, and 
confusion of ideas. It would be beyond the scope of this chap¬ 
ter to deal with these defects of the Biblical account; but I 
would refer my readers to the chapter on Genesis, so that they 
may be able to judge for themselves the truth of my remarks. 

The words Apmk and Tiamat in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
accounts undoubtedly resemble the Sanskrit words A^a and 
Tomas, meaning water and darkness respectively. The water, of 
course, was not the material water we see, but the very essence 
of it in abstraction, the tanmdtra, as it is called by Sanskrit 
philosophers. Tamas was the darkness reigning over the 
bottomless abyss. Rut Tiamat h&s been wrongly rendered into 
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Eiifflish as watei’or oeeatij which she was not. The brood of 
the dart evil powers, produced by Tiamat independently, could 
not be but the brood of Darkness itself. It would be profitless 
further to seek a resemblance of the names of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian gods, for they were mostly transformed into 
words of Semitic origin, or corrupted in pronunciation beyond 
recognition. That the Sumerians or Chaldeans, after the 
invasion of the Semites, adopted the language of their conquer¬ 
ors is an undoubted fact. “ ITie most ancient populations of 
this countrysays a writer, formed several closely related 
races which had no connection with the other nations of Western 
Asia, but in the course of historical evolution, they lost their 
language and nationality, and were submerged in the neighbour¬ 
ing raees.^’ It is therefore really astonishing that we should 
still find in the Semitic language some traces of the source froin 
which the religion of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians 
was derived. 

About 70 years ago. Dr. Edward Hinks propounded the 
theory that though the Sumerians, who laid the foundation of 
the Babylonian civilisation, might not have been an Aryan race, 
their speech bore unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
Aryan speech,^ ^ and his conclusions are now’generally admitted 
to be correct. Hommel, Delitzsch and Kremer have discovered 
certain primitive relations between Aryan and Semitic speech. 
Hommel adduces six culture words which, in his opinion, estab¬ 
lish such a primitive connection, Delitzsch goes deeper. He 
claims to have identified one hundred Semitic roots vrfth Aryan 
roots.In my humble way, I have endeavoured to estab¬ 
lish the identity of the names of some of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian gods with those of the Aryan (Vedie) gods, and to 
prove that the Babylonian cosmogony bore the stamp of the 
Vedic cosmogony. All these, however, do not prove the Aryan’ 
origin of the Sumerians but only go to show that they must 

Hist. Hist, of the Wo7'ld,Yol. I, ip. d4il. , . 

j;it. A. S., Yol. IX, pp, 387-449,(1848). " ^ 

Origin of the Aryans^ p, 4t0t * 
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have been a people who came under the influence of Aryan 
speech and culture. I have already said that these Sumerians or 
Chaldeans belonged to the Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, 
who had been aiyanized by the Panis and other Aryan settlers 
in Southern India. I will now proceed to note down some more 
points of resemblances between the Chaldean and the Vedic 
civilisations. 

The creation of man from the flesh and bones of Marduk as 
related in the Assyrian tablet resembles the Rig-Vedic legend of 
the sacrifice of Ptoruska^ and the creation from his limbs of the 
four castes into which mankind is divided. The primitive four 
castes are common to and observable in all races of mankind, 
whether civilized or barbarous. But while they are elastic in 
other communities, they have become hard and crystallized in 
the present Hindu society. Be that as it may, I will quote here 
the passage from the Rig-Veda (X. 90. 11 and 1^) which des¬ 
cribes the creation of the four castes from the severed limbs 
of Purusha : 

‘'' When the gods divided Purusha, into how many parts did 
they cut him up ? What was his mouth ? What bis arms ? 
What his thighs and feet ? 

" The Brahman was his mouth; the Rajanya was made bis 

arm; the Vai^ya, he was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet. 

It is needless to say that the resemblance between the two 
legends is remarkable, with this difference only that the Baby- 
Ionian legend is brief, while the Vedic legend is elaborate. 

The religious ceremonies of the ancient Babylonians, like 
those of the Vedic Aryans, bore a relation to external worship; 
they all ended in invocation or sacrifice. “ The cylinder- 
engraved scenes give us an idea of these ceremonies; we usually 
see the priest in an attitude of adoration or prayer, sometimes 
alone, but often before an altar on which reposes the object of - 
adoration, or that which is going to be sacrificed. The most 
usual victim is a ram or kid. The Assyrian kings never began 
an important expedition without having invoked the gods and 
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held religious ceremonies; after a victory they offered a sacrifice 
on the borders of their newly conquered states. These sacrifices 
generally took place in the open air; nevertheless temples were 
numerous in Assyria and Chaldea.These customs and 
practices mostly resembled those of the ancient Indo-Aryans. 

The priests of ancient Chaldea held a high position in socie¬ 
ty, like the Brahman priests of ancient or modern India. They 
were called Pates is which may have been a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Purohita. Says Diodorus: “ The Chaldeans 
being the most ancient Babylonians held the same station and 
dignity in the Commonwealth, as the Egyptian priests do in 
Egypt. For being deputed to Divine offices they spend all 
their time in study of Philosophy, and are especially famous in 
the Art of Astrology. They are mightily given to Divination, 
and fortel future events, and employ themselves either by 
Purification, Sacrifices, or other Inchantments to avert Evils, or 
procure good Fortune and Success. They are skilful likewise in 
the art of Divination, by the flying of Birds, and interpreting 
of Dreams and Prodigies : And are reported as true Oracles (in 
declaring what will come to pass) by their exact and diligent 
viewing of Intrails of the Sacrifices. But they attain not to 

their Knowledge in the same manner as the Grecians do: for 

✓ ^ 

the Chaldeans learn it by Tradition from their Ancestors, the 
Son from the Father, wlio are all in the meantime free from all 
other publick offices and Attendances, and because their Parents 
are their Tutors, thpy both learn everything without envy, and 
rely with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught 
them; and being trained up in this Learning from their 
very childhood they become most famous Philosophers.*’®^ It 
should be borne in mind that this was the picture of the 
Chaldean priests in the first century BvC., for Diodorus was 
born in Sicily about 4<4i B.C., and visited Mesopotamia probably 
a few years before the birth of Christ, During 8000 years, the 
sacred learning and culture of the Pafesis probably ehanged very 

Mist Eist. of the World, Vol. I, p. 519. 

Booth’s Translation, 1700. 
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little, as they were the conservative custodians of the ancient 
religion, and the sacred lore was handed down from father to 
son, as it is still done in India. They were undoubtedly the 
descendants of those priestly Brahmans who accompanied the 
Cholas to their new colony as their spiritual guides, at the very 
beginning of the historical era. The fact that the office of 
the Patesis as well as their learning were hereditary lends a 
stronp* colour to this view. It is remarkable that the functions of 

Z. 

the Babylonian Patesis resembled those of the Bi-&hman priests, as 
depicted in th.% Atharva- Veda, which according to Professor Mae- 
donell “ is, in the main, a book of spells and incantations, appeal¬ 
ing to the demon-world, and teems with notions of witch-craft, 
current among the lower grades of the population, and derived 
from an immemorial antiquity. ” 

Like the chief priests of the temples of Southern India in 
ancient times, the Patesis of ancient Babylonia were the rulers 
of Provinces and Kingdoms. The Malidutas of modern times in 
India seem to us to be the survivals of a similar system that was 
in vogue in Ancient India. We know from the Rig-Veda what 
great influences used to be wielded over kings and- rulers by the 
Rishis in Vedie times. Vi 9 v^mitra himself led an army against 
■the Tritsyus (Rig. III. 33 and 53) and Vasistha, as the leader 
of the Tritsyus, invoked the aid of the powerful Indra for victory 
over their enemies in the very field of battle (Rig. VII. 83). 
These Rishis, though not actual rulers of the country, guided 
them by their counsels in all important matters of the state. 
Very likely, when the Aryans, under the leaderships of their 
Rishis, founded colonies in Southern India, the latter necessarily 
took the supreme control of the Government in their hands, 
and became de facto Rulers. In ancient Chaldea also, a similar 
system prevailed. Says a writer: Without referring to the 

legendary history of Babylonia related by Berossus, our earliest 
knowledge of the land is of a country of independent kingdoms, 
the cities with temples forming their centres. The ruler is often 
Pateci or high priest.'^ 

^ 3 ® Hint. Sint, of the World, Vol. I, p. 323. 
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In this connection we are reminded of an extremelj revolting 
and abominable custom that obtained in ancient Babylonia^ 
which, we suspect, was taken there in an aggravated form 
from Southern India, where in many temples is still attached a 
number of maidens, dedicated to the gods, who live there all 
their life, ostensibly as pure maidens (DuMifeW) but really in 
secret prostitution. In Babylonia, the custom assumed a worse 
and more gruesome aspect, in as much as not merely a certain 
number of dedicated maidens, but all maidens, irrespective of rank 
or position, had once in their life to prostitute themselves in the 
temple premises to strangers. Decency forbids us to give in 
these pages a detailed account of this abhorrent ceremony, for 
it was no other than a religious ceremony, but we refer our 
curious readers to Historians, History of the World, Vol. I, page 
478, for a gruesome account of it. This custom unmistakably 
shows Dravidian influence on the ancient civilisation of the 
Babylonians who imitated not only the virtues but also the vices 
of their teachers. It is, indeed, extremely strange that this 
custom had a sort of religious sanction, which probably made 
the moral sense of the people impervious to the revolting 
ugliness and immorality of the whole thing. It has been rela¬ 
ted that women whose appearance was not engaging had some¬ 
times to remain in the temple of Venus “ from three to four 
years unable to accomplish the terms of the Law." 

The Dravidians were famous in ancient time for their astro¬ 
nomical knowledge which they undoubtedly derived from the 
Vedie Aryans, and especially the Panis who had to study the 
motions of the planets and stars for guiding their ships in the 
seas. The fact that the ancient Chaldeans also developed the 
astronomical science to a high degree of perfection strength¬ 
ens our opinion that the science was taken from India by the 

A '■ .."A 

Gholas. Like the twelve Adityas of the Veda, there were also 
twelve suns among the Chaldeans, to each of which/^says 
Diodorus, “they attribute a month, and one Sign of the Twelve 
in the Zodiaek. Through these twelve signs, the Sun, Moon 
'and the other Five Planets run their course.. The Sun in a 
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Year’s timej and the Moon in the space of a Month. ■ To every¬ 
one of the Planets they assign their own proper courses which 
are performed variously in lesser or shorter time aeeording as 
their several motions are quicker or slower. These stars, they 
say, have a great influence both as to the good and bad in Men’s 
Nativities.”^This shows that like the Indians, the Chaldeans : 
were also astrologers. 

The Babylonian year, aeeording to Edward Mayer, consisted 
of simple lunar months (twenty-nine or thirty days) which, as 
with the Greeks and the Mahomedans, was determined by the 
course of the moon itself. To make this year eoincide with the 
course of the sun an extra mouth was intercalated.®^ 

Now in the Rig-Veda also, we find the calculation of the 
Lunar year by thirteen months, and of the Solar year by twelve 
months, as will appear from the following translation of a verse 


(Rig. I. 25. 8): 

He (Varuna) in his wisdom, knows the twelve -months, 
each producing a distinctive result, as well as the thirteen 

months.” 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac have also been referied to in 

the following verse (R-ig- I* \ . 

The wheel of the well-ordered Aditya which is furnished 

with twelve spokes is continually moving round the heavens, 

and never becomes old. 0 Agni, seven hundred and twenty 

n,Mwiasip2.ivs) live in this wheel as the sons (of Aditya). 

These seven hundred and twenty pairs are evidently the days 

and nights that make up a year, and the twelve spokes are the 

twelve months 6r the twelve signs of the Zodiac.^ _ 

- In W/fc 48 of the same Sukta occurs the following enigmatical 
problem Twelve fellies, one wheel and three naves, 
Loweth tbe a-t wheel th,e« hunde*! »d 

sBokes” The wheel ie the eoliplie of the sei. , the twele. telta 

Ze the twelve P-(e th.t p,.ke .p the rim-e.ther t he twelve 


3 0 Booth’s TrcmslaUon, 1700. 

3 7 TTM. Eist. of the World, Vol, I, p. 565, 
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months or the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and the three naves 
are.the three principal seasons, vi:., sainmer, winter and the rainy 

season. 

In rik ll of the same Sukta, mention has been made of the 
twelve different characteristics that the sun assumes in the twelve 
months as well as of his two motions, the UttciTd^diictM 

(going to the north), and the dakshindyanam (going to the 

south). 

Though the seasons have been sometimes mentioned as three 
and sometimes as five, they are ordinarily numbered as six in 
the Rig-Veda, a couple of months being assigned to each; 
but when there were thirteen lunar months, the seventh season 
was regarded as single, ?.<?., not connected with a couple of 
months (Rig. I. 164. 15), This solitary month or season was 
Q 2 ^\Q^Si 7 ndinihicha, ^adi regarded as inauspicious, as not forming a 
mithmaoT couple. A similar belief also prevailed among the 
ancient Babylonians with regard to this thirteenth month. 

Hugh Winckler has suggested an ingenious theory for the 
fact that thirteen has always been considered as an unlucky 
number. In order to make the Babylonian ealendrical system 
of lunar months agree with the solar year, it was necessary 
to insert an extra month. This thirteenth month was regarded 
as'being in the way and disturbing calculations. So thirteen 
came to be regarded as a superfluous unlucky number. Another 
sigh of the Zodiac was appointed for this extra month, and this 
was the sign of the raven.’’ It would thus be seen that the 
ancient “ Babylonians or Chaldeans were greatly influenced not 
only in religion, but also in astronomy by Rig-Vedic culture. 

“ We have seen that the ancient Cholas were great builders— 
builders not only of canals and ships, but probably also of 
temples.' Southern India is famous from early times for the 
existence of old massive temples, for the construction of which, 
stone materials could be procured in great plenty. But very 
probably, the buildings were at first made of wood, as wood 

3% ^ist, mst^ of the WotU, Yol I, p, 524, 
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suitable for building purposes was abundant. They undoubtedly 
carried theii ait to Chaldea, and the Semitic Babylonians and 
Assyrians were greatly indebted to them for learning and develop- 
ing it. The Satis of Chaldea were a people “ who certainly 
were not descended from a race inter-mixed with Semitic 
blood. ” They must have belonged to the same race as the early 
Chaldeans or Cholas who had first established their colony on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf. My surmise is that they were 
the Seth or ^resthis of Southern India, who mostly belonged to 
the enterprising mercantile class, the CheUies as they are even to 
this day called, and went to Chaldea probably at a later period 
than the invasion of it by the Semites. These Seths or 
Saits greatly influenced Babylonian and Assyrian art. “Not 

until under the Saits.did art rise again to a height which 

recalled the palmy days of the ancient realm. This early, 
Chaldie art was the mother of that of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and the Semites of Babylon and ’Asshirr proved themselves 
diligent students, gifted imitators, who gave to their works also 
the stamp of their own genius; but they were never more than 
students and imitators; they never produced anything original, 
which might stand in equality by the side of early Chaldie art. 
The Semitic race occupies one of the foremost positions in the 
historj. of civilisation, and is highly talented. But in architec¬ 
ture and sculpture it has always worked in close connection 
with foreign masters, and never produced anything really great 
by itself. The further it goes from the ancient centres, where 
the great tradition of the former so highly developed art still 
lived on, the more unskilful becomes its production in the field. 
Assyria where the Semitic blood was purer than in Babylonia, 
and which was certainly surpassed in art by the latter, Phoenicia, 

Palestine and Arabia are proofs of this.Considered as artists, 

the Babylonians and Assyrians stand foremost among the 
Semites, but they are indebted for this to the early 
Chaldeans.” s« 

” EH. But. of the World, Vol. I, pp. !546-547. 
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We thus see that it was the ancient Chaldeans who in¬ 
fluenced, nay laid the very foundations of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilisations in all their phases—agriculture, arts, 
industries, architecture, natural science, religion and philosophy. 
That the Chaldeans, and latterly the Saits were peoples entirely 
different from the Semites is admitted on all hands. I have 
endeavoured in this chapter (as briefly as it has been possible 
for me to do so) to prove that they were Indians who came to 
Chaldea from Southern India, and probably belonged to the 
Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, who in their turn received 
their culture and civilisation from the Vedie Aryans; 
that they founded a colony with the help of the Panis 
on the coasts of the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which they called Kengi, and which was also 
called Sumer (Sumer being probably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Sa-mam which literally means the land contiguous 
to the desert), or Chaldea ; that they spread their culture first 
among the aboriginal savage tribes, and afterwards among the 
barbarous Semites when they conquered the country and estab¬ 
lished their supremacy over it; and that the Semites, as apt 
pupils, were able to assimilate Chaldean culture and founded 
famous empires at the early dawn of the historical age, about 
ten thousand years ago, The whole of Western Asia and 
Southern Europe were indebted to Babylonia and Assyria (as 
also to Egypt) for their early culture and civilisation. As a 
writer says: “ If the earlier walls of the Temple of Bel (Baal) 
at Nippur really date from 6000 or 7000 years B.C., as the 
records seem to prove, there was a continuous, powerful empire 
in Mesopotamia for at least five or six thousand years. The 
civilisation of Greece, of Rome, or of any modern state seem 
mere mushroom growth in comparison.” 

If the civilisation of Chaldea be proved to be nearly ten 
thousand years old, how older was the civilisation of the Cholas 
of Southern India ? And how older again was the Rig-Vedic 
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civilisation that was taken to Southern India after the dis¬ 
appearance of the Rajputhn&Sea? These are questions which 
cannot be definitely answered. The age of the early Rig-Vedie 
civilisation goes back to a period of time which is lost in the 
impenetiable darkness of the past-—to which hundreds of 
thousands, if not quite a million of years, can be safely assigned, 
without one being accused of romancing wildly, The Chaldean 
piiests told Diodoius that at the time when Alexander the Gi'eat 
was in Asia, their civilisation had been 470,000 years old. This 
appeared inciedible to Diodorus, as it undoubtedly would to all 
men of modern times. But if the priests were of Aryan extrac¬ 
tion as there is every reason to believe they were, the tradition 
of the hoary antiquity of their civilisation would be justified 
and corroborated by the extremely old age of the Rig-Vedic 
civilisation of which they were the inheritors. We should, in 
this connection, recall to mind the tradition current among the 
Phcenicians who told Julias Africanus that they had been in 
Phamicia for nearly 3U,000 years. If there is any element 
of truth in this tradition, the Chaldean civilisation in Mesopota¬ 
mia must be many millenniums older than 10,000 years. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Indo-Aryan Influence on the Civilisation of Ancient Egypt. 

European scholars are not agreed as to which of the two 
civilisations, the Egyptian and the Babylonian, was more ancient 
than the other. Some claim for the former the earliest anti¬ 
quity, while others assert that it was the Babylonian civilisation 
that influenced the Egyptian. There can be no doubt that 
there was free intercourse in ancient times between Egypt and 
Babylonia, and it was within the bounds of probability that both 
the civilisations exerted mutual influenee upon each other, 
without the one effacing the individual characteristics of the 
other. In one point, however, all scholars are agreed, dIz., that 
both exerted a tremendous influence over the early civilisation 
of Europe, to which they gave not only a shape but also a life 
whose vigour still continues unabated, dominating the civilisa¬ 
tions of nearly the whole of the modern world. 

■ '' In this place (Egypt),says Dr. Adolf Erinan, there 
early developed a civilisation which far surpassed that of other 
nations, and with which only that of far-off Babylonia, where 
somewhat similar conditions obtained, could in any degree vie/’^ 
Elsewhere he says : ‘'Even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt 
is a country in a high state of civilisation • a centralised govern¬ 
ment, a high level of technical skill, a religion in exuberant 
development, an art that had reached its zenith, a literature 
that strives upward to its culminating point—this it is that 
we see displayed in its monuments. It is an early blossom, 
put forth by the human race at a time when other nations were 
wrapped up in their winter sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, 
where conditions equally favourable prevailed, the nation of the 
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Sumerians reached a similar height/’ ^ Further on, the Pro¬ 
fessor says; «In the future as in the past, the feeling with 
which the multitude regards the remains of Egyptian antiquity 
wiU be one of awe-struck reverence. Nevertheless, another 
feehng would be more appropriate, a feeling of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment and veneration, such as one might feel for the 
ancestor who had founded his family and endowed it with a 
large part of Its wealth. For, though we are seldom able to 
say with certainty of any one thing in our possession that it is 
a legacy we have inherited from the Egyptians, yet no one who 
seriously turns his attention to such subjects can now doubt that 
a great part of our heritage comes from them. In all the 
implements which are about us now-a-days, in every art and 
craft w'hieh we practise now, a large and important element has 
descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is no less certain 
that we owe to them many ideas and opinions of which we can 
no longer trace the origin, and which have long come to seem 
to US the natural property of onr own minds/’ ^ 

These observations may justly ap^dy to the eivilisation of 
the modern nations of Europe, but certainly not to that of 
some of the oldest nations of Asia, the Vedic Aryans, the 
Dravidians, and probably the Chinese. They also go to show 
how European savants in their eagerness to acknowledge their 
debt of gratitude to an ancient people who were the neighbours 
of the European nations, and from whom they derived their 
eivilisation directly, have been led to overlook the just claims 
of other nations, far older than the Egyptians and the Baby¬ 
lonians, to be regarded as the real founders of those civilisations 
that blossomed forth in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. It is, 
we are afraid, blind prejudice that has narrowed and eircum- 
scribed their vision, and prevented them from taking that broad 
outlook on the ancient world, which is the natural outcome of 
a calm and dispassionate mind, capable of studying the histories 
of all ancient peoples on a comparative basis, and making a 

2 YqI 59 ^ 
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general survey of them by a sweep of clear and far-sighted 
vision. Such a mind has yet to appear; and when it does 
appear, the history of the ancient world will certainly have to 
be re-cast, and written anew. 

Egypt is the lower valley of the Nile, and is bounded on 
the east and west by desert land. Between the twm deserts, 
occupying a breadth of from 15 to 3*1 miles lies the depression 
forming the fruitful valley of the Nile. On the north is the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the south is a chain of mountains 
through which the river Nile flows in cataracts, the '^Pirst 
Cataract forming the southern boundary of Kgypt, beyond 
which is the Nubian sandstone plateau. Eg’ypt is thus totally 
shut ofE from the rest of Africa. It is the narrowest country 
in the world. Embracing an expanse of 570 miles in length, 
it does not contain more than 12,000 square miles of fertile 
land,' that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of 
Belgium. 

This country was called '' Kamit(black country) by the 
ancient inhabitants. ''The name of Egypt in hieroglyphics 
is Kem...The sense is 'black land,^ Egypt being so called 
from the blackness of its cultivable soil.’’But the country 
' Was called by the Greeks Aigyptos, which name first occurs in 
fhe Homeric writings. In the it is the name of the 

Nile (Feminine). But it was afterwards transferred to the 
country watered by the river. No satisfactory Egyptian or 
Semitic origin has been proposed for the word. "The probable 
origin is the Sanskrit root ' to guard ’ whence may have 

been formed dgiigta ' guarded about.’ 

" Semitic people call Egypt, we know not why, Mior or 
Mmv (Hebrew Mizraine, the termination being a very common 
one with the names of localities). In its Arabian form Masr, 
the word, at the present day, has become the indigenous name 
of the country and of its capital which we call Cairo.The 
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river Nile was called by the ancient Egyptians Eapi or A 2 C 9 \ 
“ The Greek and Roman name Neilos is certainly not traceable 
to either of the Egyptian names of the river, hor does it seem 
philologically connected with the Hebrew ones. It may be like 
scMc/ior indicative of the colour of the river, for we find in 
Sanskrit nila ‘ blue,^ probably esioeeially ^ dark blue,’also even 
black, as nila panha ^ black mud.’ ” 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the names, 
Egypt and Nile, were respectively imposed upon the land and 
the river by the Greeks, or by a people whose language was of 
Sanskrit origin. But the names Kaniit and Eapi can also be 
traced to Sanskrit words. From the etvmological meaning of 
the word Kamit (black soil), it seems to us that it was derived 
from the Sanskrit roots Im black ” (in a physical sense as in 
hi-mpa?) and writ ^^soil,” and the word Eapi appears to be a 
mere corruption of the Sanskrit word A 2 Ja meaning water. The 
names Aigpptos and Neilos were probably given afterwards by 
the Greeks as further descriptive of the country which was well 
guarded about from the outer world, and of the river whose 
water looked dark-blue. Thus both the original and the subse¬ 
quent names of the land and the river were undoubtedly, given 
by peoples whose language was derived from or allied to Sanskrit. 
The Semitic names Mitsr may also have been derived from 
the Sanskrit word Misra (mixed), to denote the people of mixed 
origin who lived in the country. 

Egyptologists are not agreed as to the ethnographical place 
6f the ancient Egyptians. While philologists and historians 
assume a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, separating 
the Egyptian by a sharp line of distinction from the Negro 
race, ethnologists and biologists have defined them as genuine 
children of Africa, who stooddn indisputable physical relation 
with the races of the interior of the continent. But a careful 
comparison leads to the conclusion that in ancient, as in modern 
Egypt, there are two co-existent types: one resembling the 
Nubian more closely, who is naturally more strongly represented 
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in Upper Egypt than in Memphis and Cairo; and one sharply 
distinguished from him, whom we may define as pure Egyptian. 
Midway between these two stands a hybrid form represented 
in numerous examples and sufficiently accounted for by the 
intermixture of the two races. While the Nubian type is 
closer akin to the pure Negro type and is indigenous in 
Africa, we must regard the imrely Egyptian type as foreign to 

the continent; this directs us towards the assumption that the 

most ancient home of the Egyptians is to be sought in Asia 

The Egyptians have depicted themselves, times out of number' 

on monuments, and enable us clearly enough to recoo-m'se 
their type.”® ^ 

, Prehistoric Egypt is supposed to have been inhabited by a 
steatopygous race of “ Bushman ” type. They were in the 
palaeolithic stage of civilisation, and were superseded by a fresh 
race of European type—slender, fair-skinned, with long wavy 
brown hair. Their skull was closely like that of the ancient 
and modern Algerians of the interior. They seem to have 
entered the country as soon as the Nile deposits rendered it 
habitable by an agricultural people. They already made well- 
formed pottery by hand, knew copper as a rarity, and were 
clad in goatskins. Entering a fertile country, and mixinc. 

probably with the earlier race, they made rapid advance in afi 

their products, and in a few generations they bad an able 
civilisation. After some centuries of culture, a change appears 
m consequence of the influx of a new people who probably 
e onged to the same race, as the type is unaltered, but showing 
some eastern affinities. These later people seem to have 
lowed into Egypt from Syria or North Arabia, and it is perhaps 
to them that the Semitic element in the Egyptian language 

‘ This prehistoric civilisation was much decayed, when it 
was overcome by a new influx of people, who founded 

^nastic rule. ^These came apparently from the Red Sea, as. 
_ejre^d_ Egypt m the re ig n of Coptos, and not either f rom . 

JSist Hist, of the World, Vol, I, p, 86, 
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the view that the new-comers hailed from that part of India 
which was peopled by a race whose speech was Sanskrit, or who 
had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation. n t is 
part of India could have been no other than the Malabar coast, 
peopled by the Pandyas, which was probably called the “ Land 
of the Pandyas,” afterwards corrupted in Egypt into the 
“Land of Punt.” It would be interesting to note here that 
among the earlier students of the subject of the origin of the 
Eo-yptians, “ Heeren was prominent in pointing out an alleged 
analogy between the form of skull of the Egyptian and that of 
the Indian i-aees. He believed in the Indian origin of the 
Egyptians.”^'’ One of the most recent authorities. Professor 
Flinders Petrie “ inclines to the opinion that the Egyptians were 
of common origin with the Phcenieians, and that they came 

into the Nile region from the Land of Punt, across the^ Red 

Sea.^’^^ That Heeren was right in his belief and Petrie in his 
conjecture will be clearly proved from an account of the 
culture and civilisation of the ancient Egyptians themselves, 
about which we shall write later on. But let us first see what 
descriptions the Egyptians gave of the Land of Punt. 

“ Under the name of Punt, the ancient inhabitants of Kamit 
understood a distant country, washed by the great sea, full 
of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable woods, 
in inC6iisGj Tosilsodn^ prGCious inGtiBils Siiidl stoiiGS^ lich 3<lso in 
aiiiiins-lSj for tlioro 3 )V 6 csiHiGlopsirdsj diGotsiSj pantliGrs^ d.og^-li63idGd. 
apes, and long-tailed monkeys ; winged creatures with strange 
feathers flew up to the boughs of wonderful trees, especially of 
the incense-tree and cocoanut-palm. Such was the conception 
of the Egyptian Ophir, doubtless the coast of the modern 
Somaliland which lies in view of Arabia, though divided from 
it by the sea/’ 

■ The writer has undoubtedly noticed some resemblance of 
the physical characteristics of Somaliland with the aboye 
description of the Land of Punt to enable him to identify the 
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latter country with the former. But the above description 
equally well applies to the Malabar coast of Southern India 
which is also “ a distant country, washed by the great sea, full 
of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable woods, etc.” 
The animals mentioned in the above extract are all natives of 
Southern India, excepting, perhaps, the camelopard which is 
now a native of Africa. Southern India having been in ancient 
times joined with Africa, the camelopard, or the giraffe, also 
might have been one of its fauna, though it subsequently 
became extinct; or the animal might have been the SainhJmr 
or the Nihjhiu which was probably mistaken for or likened with 
the giraffe. The incense was probably derived from the sandal 
wood of the Malabar coast, which was so eagerly sought for in 
the ancient civilized world. We have seen that sandal, ebony, 
precious stones, apes, peacocks, etc., used to be brought from the 
Malabar coast to ancient Babylonia, and as there was an 
established commercial intercourse between Western Asia and 
India, it is most likely that ancient Egypt also drew her 
supplies from that country. The Land of Punt, therefore, 
could not but be the Malabar Coast of India, “ the land of the 
PSii^yas.” With regard to Somaliland, there is no proof that 
it was inhabited by any civilized people in ancient times, from 
which they might liave immigrated with their gods and 

culture. The weight of evidence, therefore, rather leans on the 
side of India than Somaliland. 

“ According to the old dim legend, the Land of Punt was 
the primeval dwelling of the gods. From Punt, the heavenly 
beings had, headed by Amen, Horus and Hathor, passed into 
the Nile Valley. The passage of the gods had consecrated the 
coast-lands, which the water of the Red Sea washed as far as 
Punt, and whose very name Gods’ land (Ta-nater) recalls the 
legend. Amen is called Haq, that is ‘King of Punt,’ Hathor 
simply ‘ Lady and Ruler of Punt,’ while Hor was spoken of as 
‘ the holy morning star’ which rises westward from the Land of 
Punt. To this same country belongs that idol Bes, the ancient 
Hgure of the deity in the Land of Punt, who in frequent 
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ndenngs, obtained a footing, not only in Egypt, but in 
Arabia and other countries of Asia, as far as the Greek islands 
IhedeformedfigureofBes, with its grinning visao-e is non» 
other than the benevolent Dionysus (Bacchus) who ’pilcrrima- 
ging through the world dispenses gentle manners, peace and 
cheerfulness to the nations with a lavish hand/’*'’ 

We will try to identify these gods with‘the gods of the 
Hindu Mytholoo-v later on Pnf .v i ^ue 

Horns was a corruption of the Sanskrit word Sur^^as (the 
fi.st.being corruptly pronounced as /.), and that this ' o-od ' was 

spoken of by the Egyptians as “ the holy mornino-sL-which 

was le the land of the rising Sun,” so far as the Egyptians’ 

knd ’'dentified with Somali- 

hich was situated far off to the mUk of Eo-ypt. The 

Eo-ynr\'^"h "f somewhere to the 

Ian 7 owr supposition that the 

hon that tho water of the Red Sea washed the coast-knds » 

Soa^ t”” ^ fcy tl>e (act that the “ Erjthtaein 

So., formerly identUed with the .ncaiern Arabian S™ 

fined to the sea of that denomination and is not apnlied to ■ 

This 0 i” “ f" “ ‘I.* .’e^lorn coasts of India 

to kT r; r ‘l-e above oaW 

in Somaliland. Sea 

In this connection, it would be interesting to mention the 
conclusion of Egyptologists thsf «+i, r. .• 

•are nrobablv « -P n Egyptians of history 

AfrL and «« "'T f north-eastern 

intrudinc peleTf 
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_^J_Jfj^«y^-gued that they were an Asiatic people 
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who came to Egypt from some part of Asia through Somali¬ 
land. But this would not help to identify the latter country 
with the Land of Punt which was traditionally and undoubtedly 
the original home of the Asiatic intruders. We have already 
said that Heeren clearly believed in the Indian origin of the 
Egyptians, and Petrie thinks that they were a branch of the 
Phoenicians, or the Punic race, or the Punites who came to Egypt 
through the Red Sea. This leads us to infer that the Land of 
Punt was the Malabar coast of Southern India. 

It is said that it was under Pharaoh Sankh-ka-Ra that the 
first Ophir-voyage to Punt and Ophir was accomplished.’^^® 
With regard to the identity of the land of Ophir, another 
writer says : “ Ophir was the general name for the rich countries 
of the south, lying on the African, Arabian and Indian coasts, 
as far as at that time known. Prom there the Phoenicians had 
already obtained vast treasures by caravans ; but they now 
opened a maritime communication with them, in order to lighten 
the expense of transport, and to procure their merchandise at 
best hand. The name of Ophir was common even in the time 
of Moses, and was then applied to those southern countries only 
known by common report. It was therefore now spoken of as 
a well-known name and country, and it may be fairly presumed 
that when the Phmnicians entered upon this new line of trade, 
they only took jiossemon of a previously well-'establishecl sysleniy 
since it was a regular, settled uavigation, and not a voyage of 
discovery. Prom its taking three years to perform, it would 
appear to have been directed to a distant region ; but if we 
consider the half-yearly monsoons, and that the vessels visited 
the coasts of Ai*abia, Ethiopia, and the Minlctbctf const of lucltn^ 
and also that the expression ^ in the third year, may admit of an 
interpretation that would much abridge the total duration, the 
distance will not appear so great. The commodities which they 
imported were ivory, precious stones, ebony and gold, to which 
may be added apes and peacocks j all satisfactorily proving that 
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they visited tbe countries just mentioned, especially Ethiopia, 
and probably India.”5 ® 

I need hardly say that there could be no probability in the 
ease of India, but absolute certainty ; for it was from the shores 
of India that the Panis, the ancestors of the Phoenicians, hald 
originally emigrated to the coast of the Persian Gulf, and thence 
to Syria. The route of navigation to India was perfectly known 
to them, as it was they who had established it. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose that they “ only took possession of a pre¬ 
viously well-established system.” Be that as it may, there can 
be no question that the term Ophir included India also among the 
Southern countries, and that the Land of Punt was especially 
the name of India, or more correctly speaking, of the Malabar 
coast which was the land of the Pandyas. From all these 
consiucrations, and particularly from the opinions of Heeren and 
Petrie, my surmise is that a branch of the P5ndyas, headed or 
led by the Panis, immigrated to Egypt and settled there. This 
surmise will be immensely strengthened by a striking similarity 
of social and religious customs prevailing among the Egyptians. 
and the Indians, about which I will now write. 


The Egyjitian religion, like the Rig-Vedic religion, was based 
upon natural phenomena and manifestations. Their gods were 
mostly Solar deities, and the name of their Sun-god was Horus, 
which, as.we-have already pointed out, was a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word (Gk. Sirius). The name of another god 

was Osiris and that of his consort Isis, which are identified by 
some with the Sanskrit words Igvara and Igi. But I have 
reason to suppose that the Egyptian word' Osiris is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word d-suryas, which literally means ^the Sun 
devoid of his solar character ’ (the w^iil-Sun), or as the Egyptians 
described the deity, “the Sun of the night,” when he loses his' 
lustre, and becomes, to all intents and purposes, quite dead. 
The Rig-Veda has described the Sun of the night as “ the • 
sleeping suii” (Rig X. 86. 21 ), the idea being the same as the 
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Egyptian idea, as sleep, in the words of the greatest English 
poet, is '' every day^s death.’"' Isis, the consort of Osiris, is no 
other than the Vedic IJshas (Gk. Eos). In the Rig-Veda occur 
many verses in which Ushas has been described as the consort of 
the Sun who eagerly covets and follows her, ^^as a bull follows 
a cow.^’ There was another Egyptian god whose name was 
Amen or Inm, This god, however, was not a visible one like 
Horns, but a deity quite imperceptible and inconceivable. This 
o-od was also called Bni, and he ''was the greatest god of all, 
'the kinn* of 2 ods. ^ Amen was sometimes identified with Ra, 
and the tendency was towards the recognition of a most import¬ 
ant central God who, to a certain extent, ruled over and con¬ 
trolled the hierarchy of the lesser deities.’^ i ^ Ra was "the 
uncreated, the autocrat of the heavens. Horns, the Sun-god, 
wiio fought each day in tlie interest of mankind against the 
malignant demon Set or Sutekh, and who was overcome each 
night only to revive again, and renew the combat with each 
succeeding morning, was a god ol: gi’cat and widely recognised 
power. V"et it appears that he was not quite identified, as has 
sometimes been supposed, with the Supreme God Ra. To the 
latter attached a certain intangibility, a certain vagueness incon¬ 
sistent with the obvious visual reality of the Sun-god or with 
the being of any other god whose qualities could be explicitly 
defined. In the very nature of the case, the conception of Ra 
was vague. He presented tlie last analysis of thought fiom 
which the mind recoils dazed, and acknowledging itself 

batlied.^^^^ 

The Ra, therefore resembled the Vedic Brahma, ' the one 
without a second,who transcends the three gtmas, or the vehicles 
of manifestation as the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, 
whose very nature is Supreme Bliss or Beatitude {dnandam) 
and from whom " words, with the mind, not reaching, recoil 
baffled.’:^ This Vedic conception of the Supreme Being per- 
feetly agrees with the Egyptian con ception of Ra. Some one 
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asked Had the Eg’yptians any idea of one God ? In other words, 
is their religion a complex stnielure raised upon monotheistic 
foundation ? ’’ The Egyptian religious writings are held by 
M. De Rouge to give an affirmative answer to this question. 

They speak of one Supreme Being, Self-existent, Self-pro¬ 
ducing, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, called the double 
god or double-being, as the parent of a second manifestation. 
From the idea of a Supreme Deity, at once father and mother, 
producing a second form, probably originated a first triad, 
like the triads of father, mother and son, frequent in Egyptian 
Mythology.’^ The double-god was undoubtedly the iWr- 
guna Brahma and the Sagima Brahma of the Aryans. Hara or 
Siva, in later Hindu Mythology, represented the Nirguna 
Brahma, the Unmanifested Being, and the Egyptian Ra was 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit word Hara, the ka {^) 
having been silent in Egyptian pronunciation. Amen or Imu 
who was identified with Ra was probably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit mystic word Jam, the emblem of the three gunas or 
manifestations of Brahma (Taitt. tipa., I. 8), the gradual 
cadence of the last syllable signifying the merging of the 
Manifested or Finite (vyakki) into the Unmanifested or 
Infinite [a-vyaJcta), whose name in the later Hindu Mythology 
was Hara, corresponding to the Egyptian Ra. 

In the Rig-Veda we find the description of a constant fight 
going on between the Power of Light, and the Power of Dark¬ 
ness, the latter overcoming tlie former in the night, and being 
overcome again by its adversary in the day. Indra or Suryas 
represents the Power of Light, and Vritra, the Power of 
Darkness. The latter is a malevolent power, working mischief 
in the world, yet bearing in the Rig-Veda the title of Deva or 
bright. (Rig. L 32. 12). This, at first sight, leads to some 
confusion in our mind about his identity. We have identified 
this Bern in his form of a eloiid as the Lightning. But when 
there is no cloud but simple darkness, we feel some difficulty 
in identifying him. The (^atai)atha Brfthmana, however 


Bncy. Brit., Vol. VII, p. ^14 (Nintli Edition). 
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helps to remove this difficulty, when it says ; The Sun that 
gives us heat and light is Indra, and the Moon is Vritra. The 
Sun is like the Moon^s natural and eternal enemy 
(I. 5. 3. 18). UsJias or the Dawn has been described in the 
Rig-Veda as the wife of the Sun (probably, the Sun of the 
night), but sometimes also as his mother (undoubtedly, the 
mother of the morning Sun, the Kumdra or the son, who 
appeared to have been produced by her). Nakta or Night has 
been described in the Rig-Veda as the wife of the Moon, and 
TJshas ‘axidi Nakta (the Dawn and the Night) as twin sisters, 
nay, the one and the same deity with different aspects.^ V If 
we remember these principal figures of the Vedie Mythology, 
we shall be able to understand clearly its resemblance with 
the Egyptian Mythology. 

Osiris, as we have said, was identified by the Egyptians 
with the Sun of the night. He has a life-long conflict 
with a malevolent power, his brother or son, Seth, who is not 
wholly evil...The opposition of Osiris and Seth is a perpetual 
conflict. Osiris is vanquished. He is cut in pieces, and sub¬ 
merged in the water; Watched by his sisters, Isis, his consort, 
and Nephthys, the consort of Seth, he revives. Horns, his son, 
avenges him...and destroys the power of Seth, but does not 
annihilate him. The myth is a picture of the daily life of the 
Sun, combating Darkness, yet at last succumbing to it, to 
appear again in renewed splendoui', as the young Horns, a 
solar god, triumphs over Seth. It is also a picture of human 
life, its perpetual conflict, and final seeming destruction, to be 
restored in the youth of a brighter existence. In this view, 
suffering is not wholly evil, but has its beneficent aspect in the 
accomplishment of final good...We may regard Osiris as the 
Sun of the night, and so the protector of those who pass away 
into the realm of Shades. 

Nephthys or Night in the above extract is the same as the 
Vedie Nakta, Isis, as we have already said, is the same as 

Eig. I. 123. 7 and 9 J Rig. I. 124 8. 

Mncy. Bnt, ToL VII, p. 716 (Ninth Edition). • 
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tlie Sanskrit UsJias or Greek Eos. Seth is identical with the 
Sanskrit word (^veta, meaning tohife, the colour o£ the Moon. 
Horns {Siiryas) is the son of Osiris (A-suri/as), the dead Sun 
of the night, who is born again in him. The following gods are 
identified with Osiris in the Theban system : (1) Seb (Vedie 
Savitri who is also the Sun of the night, and the Pauranie Civa)^ 
his consort being Nut (Sanskrit, Nalita or Night), the sister 
of Isis, or Isis herself in another form—the Pauranie Kali or 
Kdlardtri) ; (2) Hesiri or Osiris, his consort being Hes or Isis 
(Vedie Ushas, Pauranie Umd) ; (3) Har (Pauranie Hara')^ his 
consort being Hat-har (Sanskrit, Ilolri or Savitri). Isis is 
also identified with Pakht (Sanskrit, Prakriti)j and Sekhet 
(Sanskrit, (^akti) and is called the aneient, as she is 

called in the Rig-Veda, in as much as there was nothing but 
darkness in the beginning, out of which evolved Light and 
the Shining Ones. Hence she was called by the Egyptian 
word Mat (Sanskrit Mctid^ mother), i.e.^ the mother of the 
Gods. Amen or Amu (corrupted from Sanskrit Aum^ the 
mystic word representing the Three Principles of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction) was called by the Egyptians 
Lord of Punt, as Hathor or Savitri, the xoot-ynanira on 
which the . structure of the Vedie or Hindu Religion is based, 
was called the ‘‘ Lady and Ruler of Punt.'’^ This probably 
meant that the religious cult of the Egyptians originally 
belonged to, and came from Punt. The God Bes was un¬ 
doubtedly the Vedie Vishnu, the Protector of the world, who, 
according to the Egyptians, dispensed gentle manners, peace 
and cheerfulness to the nations with lavish hands.This 
god afterwards came to be identified with Bacchus, and his 
worship degenerated into orgies, at which the lowest human 
passions w^ere given a free indulgence. These orgies appear 
to be the result of a misinterpretation, of the esoteric meaning 
attached to the autumnal and spring festivals (the Rasa and 
the Bola) held in India to celebrate the union of Krishna 
(Incarnation of Vishnu) with his devout worshippers, the 
Gopik&s. But the Baechanial festival was of a later date 
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than the worship of Bes in ancient Egypt and was probably 
introduced into Western Asia from India long after the 
P^ndyas had immigrated to Egypt. 

From the above account of the Egyptian gods, . and subse¬ 
quent account to be given in its proper place, it would appear 
that the immigration of the Indians (the aryanised Tdndi/as) 
to Egypt must have taken place at a period of transition from 
the Vedic to the Pauranic faith in India, in as much as we find 
not only some of the Vedic gods and Vedic sacrifices (notably 
the bull-sacrifice) in Egypt, but also some of the gods and 
goddesses of purely Pauranic Mythology, who were undoubtedly 
the later developments of Vedic deities and the myths attached 
to them. This striking resemblance between the theogonies 
and mythologies of the ancient Egyptians and the Indo-Aryans 
would alone prove the Egyptians to be of Indian origin, even 
if we exclude from our consideration the similarity of skulls of 
the Indian and Egyptian races, discovered by Heeren. We 
shall find that in social, religious and political institutions also, 
the Egyptians pre-eminently resembled the Indians. 

• With the Egyptians, as with the ancient Aryans, the king 
was the representative of the deity, and his royal authority was 
directly derived from the gods. He was the head of the 
religion and of the state; he was the judge and law-giver; and 
he commanded the army and led it to war. It was his right 
and his office to preside over the sacrifices, and pour out libations ^ 
to the gods, and whenever he was present, he had the privilege 
df being the officiating high priest.’^ 


^ EUt. Eist. of the World, Yo\. 1,1^. im. 

Of. Chap. VII of the Manu SamJiita : • 

“ The Lord created the king for the protection of all mankind, from the 
essences drawn from Indra, Vayu (Wind), Yams. (Lord of Death), the San, 
the Moon, YaruJja and Knvera (Lord of wealth). The king is a great deity 
in the shape of man. The king is the Wielder of the Sceptre, the Leader, and 
the Governoi*, and is the representative of Dharma, and the four Agrama^. 
He should perform the sacrifices and make various gifts, (verses 3, 4, 8. 17, 
79, etc.) ' ■ ■ . 
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As with the Indo-Aiyans, so with the Egyptians, the 
sceptre was hereditary; but in the event of a direct heir failing, 
the claims for succession were determined by proximity of 
parentage, or by right of marriage. The king was always either 
of the priestly or military class, and the prince also belonged to 
one of them.’’^^ In Rig-Vedic society, we have noticed 
Risliis or priests, like Vasistha and Vif;vamitra, wielding great 
influence over the kings, if not actually wielding the sceptres. 
We have also instances of warrior-priests not only in Vedic 
times but also in the later ages. In the Mah^bhjirata, BrS,hmans 
like Drona, Kripa, and A9vattham4, were renowned warriors, 
and in an earlier age V^Lrgava, the son of the sage Vrigu, 
extirpated the Kshatriyas twenty times and one. This shows 
that in ancient Aryan society, the occupations of priests and 
warriors were interchangeable. Vi^vamitra, who had originally 
belonged to the warrior class, became afterwards a famous 
Rishi, and Vedic priest. A similar condition prevailed in ancient 
Egyptian society : '^The army or the priesthood were the two 

professions followed by all men of rank.The law too was 

in the hands of the priests, so that there were also two pro¬ 
fessions. Most of the kings, as might be expected, were of 
the military class, and during the glorious days of Egyptian 
history, the younger princes generally adopted the same profes¬ 
sion. Many held offices also in the royal household, some of 
the most memorable of which were fan-bearers on the right of 
their father, royal scribes, superintendents of granaries or of the 
land and treasures of the king; and they were generals of the 
cavalry, archers and other corps, or admirals of the fleet.” 

In ancient India, the Brahmans or priests not only framed 
the laws, but interpreted and administered them as judges. 
They were also selected as ministers on account of their learning 
and experience. As regards the office of fan-bearers held by 
the Princes in ancient Egypt, it is to be noted that a similar 
custom prevailed in ancient India also. In Valmiki’s Rdmdyana 

a 4 

2 B 


Ibid, Vol. I, p. 199. 
Do. Vol, I,p. 190. 
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(Book VI, Chap. 180), we find a picture of the Princes Bharata 
and Lakshmana acting as fan-bearers to King Rfima, and Prince 
Satrughna holding the royal umbrella over the king’s head. 

As regards the high military offiees, they were held by the 
royal Princes in India, as in Egypt. 

The Egyptians, says a writer, “ are said to have been 
divided into castes, similar to those of India-, but though a. 
marked line of distinction was maintained between the different 
ranks of society, they appear rather to have been classes than 
castes, and a man did not necessarily follow the precise pro¬ 
fession of his father. Sons, it is true, usually adopted the 
same profession or trade as the parent, and the rank of each 
depended on his occupation ; but the children of a priest 
fre^uentlj chose the army for their profession, and those of a 
military man could belong to the priest-hood.It w'ould 
thus appear that the Egyptian caste-system like that of the 

Aryans in Vedic times was elastic, and not crystallized as it 
afterwards became in India. 

t^ays the same writer: "The priests and military men 
held the highest position in the country after the family 
of the king, and from them were chosen his ministers and con¬ 
fidential advisers ‘the wise counsellors of Pharaoh,’ and all 
the principal officers of the state.”^ ^ 

" The priests consisted of various grades—There were the 
king’s own priests. They acknowledged him (the king) as tiie 
head of the religion, and the state nor were they above the 
law ; no one of them, not even the king himself, could govern 
according to his own arbitrary will.” 

The king, in ancient India also, was never absolute nor toto- 
cratic. He was guided by three councils, viz., (i) the council 
of Ritviks or Priests, (m) the council of Mantris or Ministers, 
and {Hi) the council of Amdtyas, or Executive officers, each 
in charge of a department, whose number varied from 8 to 33 ; 

* “O I6»J, Vol. I, p. 200. 

” itid, Vol. I, p. 200. 

= « i6id, Vol. I, p. 200, 
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and the king had to accept the decision of the majority of his 
councillors.^*' Manu has distinctly said that the king who 
governs according to his arbitrary will and not harmoniously 
with the constitution, and is actuated by low selfish desires is 
killed by the constitution itself.^® This constitution was 
impersonated in the Danda or sceptre, which the king him.self 
wielded. 


As in India, so in Egypt, “ next in rank to the ]>riests, were 
the military.^’®' 

The mode of warfare ailjong the Egyptians “ was not like 

_ ■ ■■ ^ 


that of nations in their inta'ney, or in a state of barbar 


1STY1 


and it is evident, from tile number ot prisoners, that they spared 
the prostrate who asked for quarter. Those who sued for mercy 
and laid down their arms were spared and sent bound from 
thedeld^’V 

Thi^^eems to be a faint echo, or imitation of the custom 
that prevailed in Ancient India. Says Manu : The warrior 
shall not kill his adversary with any weapon concealed in a 
wooden sheath (which the latter never suspects to be a deadly 
weapon), with karni, or weapon tipped with poison, or made 
red-hot by fire. Nor shall he kill an enemy who is on foot, who 
is a hermaphrodite, who joins his hands in supplications of 
mercy, whose hair has been dishevelled, wdio is resting and says 
* I am thine/e .<?.5 surrenders himself; nor an adversary who is 
asleep, has doffed his mail-coat, is semi-naked (as in sleep or 
while resting), is unarmed^ non-combatant, and is either a 
spectator or fighting with some one else ; nor him from whose 
hands his weapons have fallen, who is overwhelmed with grief 
(in consequence of the death of a comrade or near relative in 
the fighting line), who has been dangerously wounded or terror- 
stricken and not engaged in fighting—always remembering that 


Fide my article on “Limited Monarchy in 
Modern Beview (Cal.), Vol. II, p, 346. 

30 Manti Samhita, OK YXl,, 21 >28. , 

3 1 Hist Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 201. 

Ibid, Vol. T, p, 208. .. 
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this is the Bliarma (canon) followed by all right-minded 

This was what the ancient Aryans understood by honest 
and clean fighting.^’ Whether this high standard of the mode 
of warfare is maintained even by the present civilized nations 
of Europe, who always boast of the high state of their civilisa¬ 
tion, I leave my readers to judge. 

I will now mention some cf the customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, which will be found to bear a close resemblance to 
those of the ancient Aryans. Says Herodotus : “ Those Egyp¬ 
tians who live in the cultivated parts of the country are of all 
whom I have seen the most ingenious, being attentive to the 
improvement of memory beyond the rest of mankind.^^ To give 
some idea of the mode of life : for three days successively every 
month, they use purges, vomits, clysters ; this they do out of 
attention, to their health, being persuaded that the diseases of 
the body are occasioned by the different elements received as 
food.’’'^^> 

Herodotus writes upon another custom of the Egyptians, 
which is essentially Aryan. Says he: “The Egyptians surpass 
all the Greeks, the Lacedoemonians excepted, in the reverence 
which they pay to age : if a young person meets his senior, he 
instantly turns aside to make way for him ; if a senior enters an 
apartment, the youth always rise from their seats; this ceremony 
is observed by no other of the Greeks. When the Egyptians 
meet, they do not speak, but make a profound reverence bowing 
with the hand down to the knee.*^*^^ I need, not take the 
trouble of quoting Manu to prove the existence of this 

Man'll^ Chap. VII, l 

^ * Tlie cultivation of memory among tlie Aryans was most remarkable. 
As writing was not in vogue, they committed to-memory the four Yedas and 
the Bmritis, the latter so called, because they were remembered. 

Bist. Bwt, of the World, Vol. I, p. 212. In the Hindu Medical works, 
purging and vomiting have been recognized as means for eliminating all 
undigested and indigestible elements of food taken, in order to ensure the 

preservation of health. • . 

=»« Ihid, Yol. I, p. 218. .' * ’ Manu, Chap. 11, 119421. 
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custom in ancient India^ as it is still observable among tbe 
descendants of the Aryans. '' The life-currents of a young 
man/’ says Manu/' tend to flow out of his body when an elder 
eomeSjj and attain only their normal condition when he stands 
up to accost and receive him.” 

Herodotus further says : '' Of the Egyptians it is farther 
memorable that they first imagined what month or day was 
to be consecrated to each deity ; they also from observing the 
days of nativity^ venture to predict the particular circumstances 
of a man’s life and death. 

I need not point out that the custom w^as similar among 
the ancient Aryans also. Each month was consecrated to the 
worship of a particular deity. The months also were named 
after the movements and ascendancy of certain constellations 
of stars in the heavens. The particular circumstances of a man’s 
life and death were also predicted by the ancient Hindus from 
the peculiar situation of the stars and planets at the time of his 
nativity. The science of astrology was highly developed among 
the Aryans. The Vrigu Scvmliita claims to predict not only the 
events of man’s present existence, but also to read the events 
of his past and future incarnations. 

The Egyptians,” says Herodotus, express aversion to the 
customs of Greece, and to say the truth, to those of all other 
nations.”® ® In this they essentially resembled the ancient 
Aryans, with whom all was MlechchJia that was not Aryan. 
This term, as we have seen, was applied even to those of their 
own race, who did not conform to their manners and customs, 
and way of thinking. 

In the treatment of women, they seem to have been very 
far advanced, beyond other wealthy communities of the same era, 
having usages very similar to those of modern Europe, and such 
was the respect shown to women that precedence was given- to 
-them over men, and the wives and daughters of kings succeeded 
to the throne like the male branches of the Royal family. Nor 

Uist. Eist, oS the World 
»» lUd, Vol. I,p, 214 
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-ivas the privilege rescinded even though it had more than onee 
entailed on them the trouhles of a contested succession, foreign 
kings often having claimed a right to the throne, through marri¬ 
age with an Egyptian princess.It was a right acknow¬ 

ledged by law, both in private and public life.’^'^'^ 

It should be stated here that women in Ancient India were 


also held in high esteem, and enjoyed equal freedom with men 
in many important matters. For instance, ladies with a reli¬ 
gious turn of mind composed hymns in praise of the Devas, and 
the most distinguished among them were classed with the 
liishu^ the seers or sages. They could also take part with 
men in the discussion of abstruse philosophical questions, make 
their own choice of husbands or lead a life of celibacy, just as 
they pleased. They also took up arms, and assisted their hus¬ 
bands in the defence of their hearths and homes, when any need 
arose. 'Idiey were tlie real help-mates and soul-mates of their 
husbands, shared all their riglits and privileges, helped them 
in the performance of their religions ceremonies, and were the 


real rulers of their household. The daughter had the same 
right as the son, and in the absence of any male issue of her 
parents, succeeded to their estates as a matter of right. The 


widow also, if childless, inherited her husband^s property, and 
could adopt a son to perpetuate the line of her husband's 
family. It is true that we do not find the mention of any lady- 
ruler in ancient Sanskrit Literature; but if the claims of 


ladies to sit on the throne were passed over in favour of the 
next mala heir, it was done more for the sake of expediency than 
anytliing else. 

Like the Aryans, the Egyptians also had an abiding faith 
in the immortality of the souL" They also resembled the 
Aryans in ilie observance of many customs. Herodotus says ; 

The Egyptian who at other times have their heads closely 
shorn suffer the hair to grow " on the occasions of sorrow and 
bereavements—a custom which the Hindus observe even to this 


md, Yoh I, p. 317. 
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day^ One of their customs,” says Herodotus, is to drink out 
of brazen goblets, which it is the universal practice among them 
to cleanse every day. They are so regardful of neatness that 
they wear only linen, and that always newly washed. Their 
priests every third day shave every part of their bodies to pre^ 
vent vermin or any species of impurity from adhering to those 
who are engaged in the service of the gods. The priests wash 
themselves in cold water twice in the course of the day, and as 
often in the night.”^ Those who are acquainted with Hindu 
customs will notice their striking resemblance with these Egyp:. 
tian customs. Brazen utensils, like gold and silver ones, are 
regarded by the Hindus to be pure, and any contamination is 
easily removed by washing them simply. 

The Egyptians, like the ancient x4ryans, performed the bull- 
sacrifice. If the Egyptians went from India, about which how¬ 
ever there seems to be no doubt, they must have done so at a 
time when bull-sacrifice was in vogue in the country. Bull- 
sacrifice was discontinued in India in post-Vedic times, when 
the ram, the goat and the buffalo took the place of the oxi. 
This shows, that the Indians must have emigrated to Egypt 
several thousand years ago, and the immigrants took the custom 
with them, which remained intact in Egypt down to a latei 
age, and was probably imitated and adopted by the Semitic 
race, afterwards. 

I will give here a brief account of the bull-saerifiee, which, 
in the selection of the animal, the cutting up of the different 
parts of the victim, and consigning them to the fire with lifeaf 
tions, and the uttering of wAinira^ (which Herodotus wrongly 
understood to be imprecation) over the severed head, resembled 
the Aryan ritual, with this, difference that instead of pouri^ig 
libations of wine, the Aryans poured libations of ghrita or 
melted butter into the Fire. Says Herodotus: They (the 

Egyptians) esteem bulls as sacred to Epaphus, wdiich previous to 
sacnfice are thus carefully examined; if they can but disenfel 
a single black hair in his body, he is deemed impure. Having 


Hisi, Hiat; oj the World, Woh I, p. 213. 
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led tbe animal destined and marked for the purpose to the altar^ 
tliej kindle a fiie;, a libation of wine is poured upon the altar | 
the god is solemnly invoked, and the victim then is killed- 
they afterwards cut off his head, and take the skin from the 
carcass; upon the head, they heap many imprecations.-’^^ 

The intestines of the victim were then taken off, leaving the fat. 

and paunch. '' They afterwards cut off the legs, the shoulders, 

the neck, and the extremities of the loin; the rest of the body 
is stuffed with fine bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, and 
various aromatics; after .this process, they burn it, pouring 
upon the flame a large quantity of oil. Whilst the victim is 
burning, the spectators flagellate themselves, having fasted 
before the ceremony; the whole is completed by their feasting 
on the residue of the sacrifice.’'^The different parts of the 
carcass of a victim, whether a bull or a horse, used similarly to 
be thrown into the fire with libations of ghrita^ with which 
cakes, barley, sesamum seeds, etc., were mixed, in ancient 
India.^^'* There is evidence, however, in the Rig-veda that the 
horse-flesh used to be cooked and tbe meat partaken of by the 
worshippers with great relish. (Rig. I, 16:2. 11-13.) 

Herodotus further says: "All the Egyptians saerifice’j 
bulls without blemish, and calves; the females are sacred to 
Isis, and may not be used for this purpose. . The divinity is; 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the Greeks paint 
lo, with horns upon her head ; for this reason, the Egyptians 
venerate cows far beyond all other caitle.'” The : ox (Apis) 
was sacred to Osiris, whose soub according to the Egyptians, 
passed into the animal. Similarly they probably believed that 
the soul of Isis also passed into the cow, which accordingly was 
identified with the goddess herself. But if this was merely 
the reason for not sacrificing the cow, it would have held 
equally good with the ox also. As a matter of fact, however,* 

M l i n. . ■111 ' . . I .. . . ... . . . . . . . . . . Il l. , . .. . . . . .. . . 

“ im, Vol, I, pp. 213 and 223, 

>• Ibid,Yoi I,p. 224. : 

■“ Read the aoconnt of a horse-sacrifice in the Kdinfij/owa, Bk. I, Canto "14," 
Terses 31-38. 
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the ox only used to be sacrificed but not the cow, the reason 
probably having been originally economical, rather than religious. 
While only a few oxen were sufficient for breeding purposes, 
the loss of cows by indiscriminate sacrifice or slaughter would 
have made cattle gradually extinct. Hence only the male 
animals were selected for sacrifice. The ancient Aryans, 
however, sometimes sacrificed barren and old cows, from which 
no multiplication of the breed was expected. It should be 
noted here that, like the Hindus, the Egyptians also venerated 
the cow as a sacred animal. 

The aloofness in which the Egyptians, like the ancient 
Hindus, kept themselves from foreigners will be best illustrated 
by the following quotations:—Neither will any man or woman 
among them (the Egyptians) kiss a Grecian, or use a knife or 
spit or any domestic utensil belonging to a Greek, nor will 
they eat even the flesh of such beast as by their law are pure, if 
it has been cut with a Grecian knife.(Herodotus.) 

It seems that some Egyptians preferred the sacrifice of a 
particular animal to that of another. “Those who worship in 
the temple of the Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of 
Thebes, abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats.” 

Like the Hindus, the Egyptians looked upon the hog as an 
unclean animal, and “ if they casually touch one, they immediate¬ 
ly plunge themselves, clothes and all, into the water.” 
(Herodotus.) The hatred that the Semites felt for the hog was 
ptobably imbibed by them from the ancient Egyptians. 

Diodorus says that the Egyptians “adored and worshipped” 
some animals “even above measure when they are dead, as well 
as when they are living,” and this custom struck him as “most 
strange and unaccountable,” and worthy of enquiry. “These 
creatures are kept and fed in consecrated ground inclos'd, and 
many great Men provide food for them at great cost and charge. ” 
It is generally believed that the teachings of the Buddha 
in India, which were a loud protest against the custom of animal 
sacrifice, had much to do with the creation of a revulsion of 
feeling against it, and the development of kindly sentiments 
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towards all living creatures^ and that the reaction of the 
popular mind was so great that not only were animals protected 
from torture and slaughter, but large hospitals were established 
for the treatment of their diseases, and refuges maintained for 
their protection in old age and in sickness. The fact, however 
is ov 61 looked that the adveut of a great Teacher becomes impos¬ 
sible unless the ground is previously well prepared for him. 
The Buddha would not hav i been able to suecessfully ineuleate 
the teachings of good will and kindness to all animals, unless 
the sentiment already existed in the popular mind. The very fact 
that the cow, the bull, and some other animals and birds were 
regarded as sacred by the Aryans from Vedic times pointed to 
the existence of kindly sentiments in their mind towards those 
creatures ; and though the prevalence of the custom of animal 
sacrifice seemed, at first sight, to give the lie direct to the real 
existence of these sentiments, it should be borne in mipd that 
animal-siicrifice had the sanction of Religion from hoary times, 
which it was impossible for ordinary weak minds to disregard. 
Who can say that the religious sanction itself was not a make¬ 
shift to curb a desire for slaughtering animals for daily food, 
and to restrict it only to special occasions of religious celebra¬ 
tions, which are generally attended with a series of intricate 
and difficult ceremonies? It has been mentioned in the ^atapa- 
tha Brihmana that the Sacrifice, or Yajna as it is called, was 
at first in the cow or bull, from which it went into the horse, 
and from the horse it went into the goat, and from the goat 
it went into the earth, where it found a place in the grains 
produced by the earth. This anecdote shows the different 
stages through which Sacrifice had to pass according to the 
different stages of the mental developments of the people who 
practised it, till animahsacrifice was abandoned or sought to be 
abandoned, and its place was taken up by grains, fruits and flowers 
dedicated as offerings to the Deity. This undoubtedly points to a 
remarkable development of moral and spiritual sentiments, which 
was carried still higher when it was enjoined that purely mental 
worship of the Deity by the contemplation of all His divine 
U 
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attributes was tlie best of all forms of worship. If we keep thii 
fact in our mind, the existenee of kindly sentiments towaixls 
animals simultaneously with the existence of the cruel custoir 
of animal-sacrifice would not at all seem Incongruous in eertaii] 
stages of the development of the human mind. And so both, 

the sentiment and the custom—existed side by side, as we see in 
the case ol the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans. The 
custom, however, was sought to be eradicated in India in the time 
of the Buddha who was successful in his noble efforts in a laro-e 
measure. We need not, therefore, be at all surprised that long 
long before the Buddha was born, a kindly sentiment towards 
animals had developed both in ancient India and Egypt to the 
extent of worshipping and adoring certain dumb creatures of God 
and keeping and feeding them in “ consecrated grounds,^’ enclosed 
for the purpose. So far, we have noticed such a clo.^e resemblance 
between the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans in their 
theogony, religious practices, social customs, and political insti¬ 
tutions as to lead us to the irresistible conclusion that they were 
one people in some remote age and lived in one and the same coun¬ 
try. That this countiy was not Egypt would appear from the 
tact that theEgyptians were not autochthonous in Egypt ; but as 
they are said to have come from the Land of Punt, from which 
the Sun rises and proceeds on his journey westward, their original 
home must have been in India on the Malabar Coast, which is 
situated towards the east of Egypt. We will notice below some 

othei staking lesemblanees between the Egyptians and the 
ancient Aryans. 

We have said that the bull which was sacred to Osiris, (Civa 
01 Se6) and into which the soul of Osiris entered, was looked 
upon as Osins himself, and the cow which was sacred to Isis, and 
with which she was identified, having been represented with 
horns on her head, was as much venerated as Isis herself. The 
bull and ihe cow thus came in to represent the Male and the 

Female Principles of creation respectively. These two Prineiples 

were, in eouise of time, still more emblematically represented 
m the male and the female organs of generation,the Zinfftm imA 
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the Ymi oB the HiniLis, the stone symbols of which are still to 
be found in every Sivaite temple of India. 

It is customary both with European and Indian scholars to 
the.* 111 oVItShti00]ir. f"/! lese symbols on the Dravidians, and 
to trace their source to non-Aryan agency. But I have come 
across the word ^'^i^nadevah^’ in the Rig-Veda (VII. 5), which 
referred to those Aryan tribes who worshipped the symbol of 
the male organ of generation. Of course^ these Aryan tribes were 
hated by the Vedic Aryans for their mode of worship^ and clas¬ 
sed with the R^kshasas or demons. But the fact stands out, as 
incontrovertible that the worship o£ the Lingam existed in , Rip*’- 
Vedic times in Sapta-Sindhu. It is very likely that this wor¬ 
ship was carried by these tribes to Southern India where it was 
freely adopted by those who came in contact with them.- The 
adoration of the generative organs as symbols of the creative 
powers of Nature is known by the name of Phallic worship. This 
worship is still widely prevalent in modern India ; but it was also 
prevalent in ancient Egypt^ and in fact in the whole ancient 
world. Richard Gough, in his Coniparatire View (f the Amient 
Monn7iienU \f ladia {Jjo 1785)^ said: Those who have 
penetrated into the abstruseness of Indian Mythology find that 
in these temples.was practised a worship similar to that practised 
by all the several nations of the world, in their earliest as well as 
their most enlightened periods. It was paid to the Phallus by 
the Asiatics ^ ; to Priapus by the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans; to Baal-Peor by the Canaanites and idolatrous Jews. 


Phallus is the same as the Sanskrit Pela, 

Some eighty yeai’S ago a writter in the Edinhiivgh Beoieio ‘‘ pointed 
out certain points of comparison between the Osiris in Egypt, and Bacchus in 
Greece under the emblem of Phallus. In is under the same emblem that he 
is still venerated in Hindoostan, and Phallus is. one of the names in the 
Dictionary of Anuira Singha. The bull was sacred to him in Egypt. 
Plutarch assures us that several nations of Greece depict Bacchus with a 
bull’s head, and that when he is invoked by the women of Elis, they pray 
him to hasten to their relief on the |feet of a bull. In India, he is 
often seen mounted on a bull ; hence one of his sacred names, Vrishadhvaja, 
signifying ‘whose sign is the bull*” (^IfhcLllistn p. 63. London 1889) . 
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The figure is seeu on the fascia wliieh runs round the eireus of 
Nismes and over the Cathedral of Toulouse and several churches 
of Bordeaux. M. d ’ Anearville has written two large quarto 
volumes to prove phallic worship to be the most ancient idea of 
the deity.” 

‘'Originally” .says the author of Fhallim “ Phallic wor¬ 
ship had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mys- 
terious union between the male and the female, which throuo-h- 
out nature seems to be the sole condition of the continuation of 
the existence of animated beings. There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that licentiousness invented the rites incidental to 
the worship of Pan, Priapus, Bacchus and Venus, whatever may 
have been made of them afterwards. ‘ It is impossible to believe ’ 
said Voltaire, ‘ that depravity of manners would ever have led 
among any people to the e.stablishment of religious ceremonies, 
though our ideas of propriety may lead us to suppose that ceremo¬ 
nies which appear to us so infamous could only be invented bv 
licentiousnes.s. ft is probable that the first thought was to 

honour the deity In the symbol of life, and that tlie mistom was 
introduced in times of simplieil y, ’ 

Though the Phallic worship was widely prevalent in the an¬ 
cient world, there is a striking resemblance between the two 
forms of worship as prevailed in ancient Egypt and India. Osiris 
and Isis are identical with (^iva and (^akti{A-mr,r//a- and JMas). In 
both the countries, the bull was saered to Osiris or Civa and the 
cow to Isis or JMas or Um^. “A eircumstance occurred .some 
years ago, which illustrates iu a remarkable manner the similarity 
of Pagan systems which we have been alluding to, and as it is 
too well authenticated to admit of doubt, it is of particular value. 
It was this: During the expedition into Egypt against the 
French, the Indian soldiers, who had been talen ti;re by the 
Red Sea and Suez to assist in the work, recognized many of the 
mythological forms, especially the bull and some stone figures of 
serpents, as simil ar to what they had in their own country. They 

Phalhsm (London) Privately printed. 1889. p. 10. 
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at oncd made this known to theiv otRcers, affirming that the 
people who formerly inhabited Egypt must have been Hindoos ; 
and when they saw the temple of Pladja Silsili in a state of decay, 
they were filled with indignation that the natives should have 
allowed it to tall into such a condition, as thev conceived it to 
be temple of their owm god (^iva. ” ” This incident, though 
simple, strongly corroborates our view about the identity of 
Osiris with Civa. 

Students of Hindu Mythology know fully well that the 
Hindu Trinity is represented by the Sun,the morning Sun being 
looked upon as BrahmS,, the Creator, the mid-day Sun as 
Vishnu orHari (Egyptian Floriia), the Preserver, and the settino- 
San as<^iva or Hara (Egyptian Har), the Destroyer, covering the 
world with darkness, and wrapping all living creatures in death¬ 
like torpor, (^iva is thus regarded as the Sun of the night, 
This will enable us to clearly understand the following words of 
Diodorus:— ''Some of the ancient Greek Mythologists call 
Osiris Dionysus, and surname him Sirius. Some likewise set 
him forth clothed with the spotted skin of afawn(ealled Nebris) 
from the variety of stars that surround him/’ Our readers 
will at once see that the word Dionysus corresponds to the 
Sanskiit wo id I.^t a 6 (. ct (the sun), and the word Sirius to 
Sim/a. They will also understand why (^iva, in the 

Hindu Mythology, has a spotted leopard skin round his 
loins, which merely represents the starry sky that forms 
the robe of him who is Bigamharcv (or nude). It will 
also not be difficult for them to grasp the meaning of the 
description of (^iva as (^a9imauli, «.<?., having the moon on his 
forehead, because the moon appears just as the sun descends 
towards, or sinks below the horizon; or because, as the Egyptian 
Mythology says, the moon ( Vritra) was triumphant over 
Osiris (the Sun of the night or (^iva). The dark portion of 
the night {Kdla-nUri or Kdli) is one of the consorts of (^iva, 
represented as dancing her weird dance over the prostrate 

■*’ P/ifl.Hism ,• London (1889) p. 54. 

« Hist. Bist. of the World Vol. I. p. 279.^ , 
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body of her husband, and fighting the demons or Asuras, 
who are the enemies of the Devas, i.e., the shining ones, 
congregated on the heaven probably in the shapes of stars and 
planets, and watching the terrific fight below. Isis was 
sometimes identified with the moon in the Egyptian Mythology, 
as she had horns on her head like those of the crescent moon. 
The moon-lit portion of the night was therefore another 
consort of (^iva, and she was called Sati in the Hindu Mytho¬ 
logy. Sati was a daughter of Daksha Prajapati of the 
family of BrahmS,, the Creator, or the Morning Sun, who 
invited all the Devas to his Yajna or sacrifice, excepting 
(^iva, his son-in-law, apparently for no other reason than 
because i^iva, being the Sun of the night, could not possibly 
be invited to attend a sacrifice held in the morning by the 
Morning Sun. The consort of (yiva, Sati (the moon-lit 
night, or for the matter of that, the Moon), however, went 
to her father^s Yajm uninvited, though (^iva repeatedly and 
emphatically protested against her attending the sacrifice 
thus unceremoniously, and the result was disastrous. The 
glorious Morning Sun, holding his court in all his splendour, 
took no notice of the poor daughter, and slighted, nay, 
insulted her ; and lo ! Sati keenly feeling the sting of insult, 
neglect and humiliation, as only a loving and sensitive 
daughter could feel, paled before her farther and suddenly 
died, (^iva, hearing of the tragic death of his beloved wife, 
became furious, destroyed the splendid sacrifice of Daksha, 
and in his mighty grief, roamed over the world, with the dead 
body of Sati flung across his shoulders.*^ The Devas fled in 
all directions, and in their distress, sought the help and advice 
of Vishnu or the Mid-day Sun, who with a view to avert a 


The Moon on the fourteenth night of the dark fortnight rises just 
before sunrise, and immediately dies away. On the Am&vasyd day, clouds 
sometimes gather in the morning, darken the morning sun and spread gloom 
all around. This looks like the grief of Siva on the death of his beloved 
consort whose dead body he flung accross his shoulders and roamed over the 
world. Sati was re-born as UmS,, or XJshas (Dawn). 
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calamity; cut up , the dead body o£ Sati with his Chahra or 
disc into pieces and flung them about. These cut-up pieces 
were represented in the different phases of the moon, lighted 
up by the solar rays. The third consort of ^iva was Haimavati 
Umfl or Durga, i.e., the Golden Dawn—another form of Isis, 
called Eos in Greek, and Ushas in the Veda^—who with her 
ten outspread arms was engaged in fighting and routing the 
demons of darkness. Durgft is represented as mounted 
on a lion, the most ferocious of the beasts of prey that prowl 
about in the night. The lion with his tawny colour, bushy 
manes, strength and ferocity is sometimes compared to the 
Sun (Hari). Diirg4, Uma, Ushfls, or the Golden .Dawn may 
be said to ride over the first rays of the Morning Sun, in all 
the splendour of her beauty. 

The description of Osiris as given by Diodorus has naturally 
led me to explain the meaning of the corresponding Hindu 
myth about (^iva and his consorts. About Isis Diodorus says 
that the word “ being interpreted, signifies Ancient, the name 
being ascribed to the moon from eternal generations.” The 
Greek mythologists “add likewise to her horns, because her 
aspect is such in her increase and in her decrease, representing 
a sickle, and because an ox among the Egyptians is offered 
to her in sacrifice. They hold that these gods (Osiris and 
Isis) govern the whole world, cherishing and increasing all 
things, and divide the years into three parts (that is to say, 
spring, summer and autumn) by an invisible motion, perfecting 
their constant course in that time. And though they are in 
their natures very differing from one another, yet they 
complete the whole year with a most excellent harmony and 
consent. They say that these Gods in their natures do contri¬ 
bute much to the generation of all things, the one being of a 
hot and active nature, the other moist and cold, but both 
having some of the air, and that by these, all things are 
brought forth and nourished ; and therefore that every particular 
being in the universe is perfected and completed by the sun 
and moon, whose qualities as before declared are five: 
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(1) spirit of quickening effieacj, {i) heat or fire, (■’>) dryness or 
eai-th, (4) moisture or water and (5) air, of which the 
world does consist, as a man made up of head, hands, feet and 
other parts. These five they reputed for gods, and the people 
of Egypt, who ^ere the first that spoke articulately, gave 
names proper to their several natures, according to the 
language they then spoke. And therefore thay called the 
spirit Jupiter, which is such by interjiretation, because a 
quickening influence is derived from this into all livino' 

o 

erGaturcs^ as from tho original principle j and ujdoii that 
account^ he is esteemed tlie common parent of all 
things. 

The above extracts at once recall to our mind some of the 
tenets of the Hindu Philosophy which, based on the Rig-Vedie 
cosmogony, admits of the existence of two principles in the 
Universe, the Male and the Female—the Positive and the 
Negative—the Active and the Passive—the Fitrm/ia and the 
Prakrih as they are called by the Hindu philosophers, from 
whose union the material world and all life have been produced. 
The five qualities mentioned by .Diodorus are the five TtUvas 
of Hindu Philosophy, or primordial elements, viz., Kshiti 
(earth), (water), Tejas (heat), Marut (air) and Bj/om (sky 
or ether), from a combination of which everything has been 
created. It will thus be seen that the resemblance between 
the tiindu and the Hgyptian philosoiihies is striking, 

Diodorus further says: Fire they (the Egyptians) 

called by inteipietation Vulcan, and him they held in veneration 

as a great god, as he greatly contributed to the generation 
and perfection of all beings whatsoever. 

The Earth as the common womb of all productions they 
called Mete^a {cf. Sansk. Matn), as the Greeks in process of 
time by a small alteration of one letter, and an omission of 
two letters called the Earth Demetra which was anciently 
called Gen Metera, or the Mother Earth. 

ilist, o/i/ie IForXc?, Vol, I, p, 279, 
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“ Water or Moisture, the ancients called Ocean us, which 
by interpretation, is a nourishing mother and so taken by some 
of the Grecians. 

To the Air they gave the name of Minerva, signifying some¬ 
thing proper to the nature thereof, and called her the daughter 

Jupiter, and counted a virgin, because the air naturally is 
not subject to corruption, and is the highest part of the 
Universe whence rises the fable that she was the issue of 
Jupiter’s brain. 

And these are the stories” continues Diodorus, ^^told 
by the Egyptians of the heavenly and immortal gods. And 
besides these, they say, there are others that are terrestrial, 
which were begotten of these former gods, and were originally 
mortal men, but by reason of their wisdom and beneficence 
to all mankind have obtained immortality, of which some have 
been kings of Egypt, some of whom by intei'pretation have 
had the same name with the celestial gods, others have kept 
their own names. ’’5 2 

This will explain why, besides the gods of the Egyptian 
hierarchy, were also kings and queens of the names of Osiris 
and Isis etc, who were regarded as demi-gods, and afterwards 
identified with the cosmic deities themselves. It is not at all 
unnatural for a people who had left their ancestral home and 
settled in a foreign country, to set up a new hierarchy after 
the names of the gods of the motherland, in order to reconcile 
themselves thoroughly to the condition of the country of their 
adoption. It was probably on this principle that their first great 
king may have been named Menes or Mena after the great 
Manu of their motherland, and sometimes identified with 
Osiris (the sun) himself, as Manu of India was regarded the 
offspring of the sun and called Faimsvata, In this conneetion, 
it should be noted here that the Eig-Vedie Aryans also 
believed that some of their gods were originally men who on 
account of their piety, wisdom and beneficent exploits, were 

Hist. Hist, of the Worlds Tol. I, p. 280. 
lUdHoBo 
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raised to the status of gods. For example, the Rihkm, (Ri». i_ 
110; 2 &3) and the MamU (Rig. X. 77. 2) were believed to 
have been originally men, who were afterwards transformed 
into Devas on account of their wonderful exploits and valorous 
deeds. This belief must have been taken to Egypt by the 
immigrants from India. 

What with these striking resemblances and similarities 
in social^ customs and manners, religious dogmas and beliefs, 
and political life and institution.s of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Indo-Aryans, what with the ancient, tradition of the 
Egyptians themselves that their forefatbens had come from the 
Land of Punt, "the dwelling of the Gods, ” what with the 
anthropological evidences, as adduced by Heeren and others, 
establishing a similarity between the skulls of the ancient 
gyptians and the Indian races, what with the fact that the 
ancient names of the country and the great river that flows 
through It, as well as the names of the principal Egyptian 
deities can be satisfactorily traced to words of Sanskrit origin 
on y, and what with the wonderful coincidence of the Egyptian 
with the Aryan Mythology, one is forced to the irresistible 

conclusion that a branch or branches of the Indo-Aryan race, 

or aryanised Dravidians, probably the P^in^yas, must have 
migrated from India to Egypt in pre-historic times (as some 
0 er^ ranches of the same race or races did to some of the 
neig ounng countries, m., Phccnieia, Chaldea and Elam 

I ^ valley of the Nile fertile, secluded 

and secure from the inva.sion of enemies, settled 
ere an ounded a civilisation which was essentially Aryan, 
Oug i greatly modified by surrounding influences. If this 

aX ■r'r”"'"*’ tf’^tl'eories about the age of the Indo- 

eivi isa ion, as propounded by European savants, have 

to be reconsidered and recast in the light of the recent 

discoveries made in Ewvnt an/i n/r a ■ j .n. ■ 

r.ori;r. j: Mesopotamia, and the revised 

cadmgs of them ancient history. Menes was the first king 
0 ave established the Dynastic rule in Egypt about 4,400 
R. C. and to have united under one rule the Red and White 
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crowns which probably represented the two branches of the 
Solar (Red) Dynasty and the Lunar (White) Dynasty of the 
immigrant Indo-Aryans, constantly at war with one another 
and striving for supremacy in ancient Egypt as in ancient 
India. The emigrations of the Indo-Aryans, or aryanised 
Dravidians to Egypt must therefore have taken place long before 
the establishment of Dynastic rule by King Menes, that is to 
say, in the Dv^para Yuga of the Hindus, and long before 
the battle of Kurukshetra was fought in the plains of the 
Punjab. The Kali Yuga, according to the Hindus, commenced 
on the 30th February of 3,103 B. C. at 3 hours 37 minutes 
and 30 seconds, and the battle of Kurukshetra was fouscht 
sometime before this date. The establishment of the 
Dynastic rule in Egypt by King Menes had therefore been 
effected some 1,300 years before the. Kali Yuga commenced ; but 
even long before that event, the Indo-Aryan or the Dravidian 
immigration to Egypt had taken place. It is indeed extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact period of time, when the Indo- 
Aryans or the Dravidians first immigrated to Egypt. But 
Diodorus says : From (King) Osiris and (Queen) Isis to 
the reign of Alexander the Great, who built a city after his 
own name, the Egyptian priests reckon above ten thousand years, 
or (as some write) little less than three-and-twenty thousand 

“ According to the astronomical calculations of the Hindus, the present 
period of the world, Kali-Yuga, commenced .S,102 years before the birth of 
Christ on the 20th February at 2 hours, 27 minutes and 30 seconds. They 
say that a conjunction of planets then took place, and their tables show this 
conjunction. Bailly states that Jupiter and Mercury were then in the same 
degree of the ecliptic, Mars at a distance of only eight, and Saturn of 
seven degrees ; whence it follows that at the point of time given by the 
Brahmins as the commencement of Kali Yuga, the four planets above* 
mentioned must have been successively concealed by the raj^s of the Sun 
(first, Saturn, then Mars, afterwards Jupiter, and lastly Mercury). These 
then showed themselves in conjunction ; and although Yenus could not 
then be seen, it was natural to say that a conjunction of the planets then 
took place. The calculation of the Brahmins is so exactly confirmed by our 
own astronomical tables that nothing but an actual observation could have 
given so correspondent a result. ” Theogony of this Hindus by Count Bjornst- 
arna. * 
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years.’^ ^ ^ If we accept a mean between these two cakulations, 
the first immigration of the Indo-Aryans or the aryanised 
Dravidians to Egypt must have taken place about 15,000 
B.C., a supposition which would not seem improbable when 
we take into our eonsiderasion the fact that the sacrifice of 
bulls was a prevailing custom among the Egyptians who 
must have taken it with them from India at a time 
when the custom was in vogue in that country. We find the 
custom discountenanced in the Brd/imcmaB’ therefore, must 
conclude that the immigration had taken place before these 
works came to be written. This also goes to prove the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, as the hymns had been composed 
long before any land-communication was established, by the 
drying up of the R^jput4n4 Sea and the formation of the 
Gangetic plains, between ancient Sapta-Sindhu and the 
Southern Peninsula. It must also have taken thousands of years 
to uplift the Dravidians from their savage condition, and impart 
to them the elements of Aryan civilisation, even after the Aryans 
founded colonies in the south. The tradition current amons 
the Phoenicians that they had been in Phoenicia for 30,000 years 
before Alexander the Great invaded their country, and the belief 
of the Chaldean priests (probably Brahmans) that their civilisa¬ 
tion was nearly five hundred thousand years old, computing its 
age probably from Rig-Vedic times, also point, as we have 
already said, to the vast antiquity of Rig-Vedic civilisation. 
The calculation of the age of Indo-Aryan or Dravidian immigra¬ 
tion to Egypt is indeed modest beside these calculations, and can 
be taken as probable. My surmise is that the first people to 
immigrate to Western Asia from India were the Panis, the 
ancestors of the Phcenicians, then the Cholas from the Coromon- 
dal coast, and afterwards, the P^ndyas from the Malabar coast, 
who however instead of settling in Western Asia, or on the coasts 
of the Persian Gulf, which had already been occupied by the 
Cholas, immigrated directly to Egypt and founded a flourishing 
colony there. 

WoHd YoI. L ’ 
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It may be asked that if the Inclo-Aryan civilisation was 
reallv so old, how is it that we cannot go back beyond at most 
three to four thousand years by computing the reigns of the 
kings whose list we find in the Puranas ? The answer 
is simple. There having been no art of writing in ancient times, 
no chronicles were kept of the reigns of the kings who had 
flourished, and the names of such kings only as had distinguished 
themselves by their beneficent rules passed on from generation 
to generation in popular traditions. It was quite natural that 
people did not care to remember the names of kings whose 
reigns were not distinguished by wars or conquests, or any acts 
of popular good, and therefore were not worth remembering at 
all. And as noble and great kings never flourished in quick 
succession, but appeared only once in a while, probably at inter¬ 
vals of hundreds of years, their names were few and far between, 
as a matter or course. When writing came into vagne^ an atempt 
was made to collect and arrange the names of those kings who 
figured in the popular tales, and a sort of connection was 
established between one king and another as father and son, 
though in reality they were separated from each other by a gap 
of several generations. The compilers themselves felt the diffi¬ 
culty, and sought to overcome it by assigning a fabulous number 
of years—some thousands of years, to each reign, which simply 
proved the very hopelessness of their task. The fact is that 
history in the truest sense of the word is a comparatively recent 
product, and cannot be older than four or five thousand years 
at most, and is probably synchronous with the invention and 
development of the art of writing. So far as ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu was concerned, it was divided into a number of small 
states, in which the kings were more like leaders and patriarchs 
of the people than autocrats bent upon self-aggrandisement and 
making extensive conquests. The five tribes had a homogeneous 
development, and lived in peace and amity among themselves, 
combining together only on occasions of grave common dangers. 
Though they sometimes quarrelled among themselves,the quarrel 
never ended in a conquest or subjugation of one tribe by another, 
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and “Live and let live” seemed to have been the one prineble that 
guided them. “ May you all be united in your endeavours ; may 
your hearts beat in unison ; may your minds not pull different 
ways, but, united, act in harmony ” (K,ig. X. 191. 4)—such was 
the inspiring prayer that was offered by a Rishi who saw a hio-her 
vision of the purpose of life that the Indo-Aryan race was 
destined to fulfil than the mere establishment of a mighty empire 
by physical conquest of the world. Their wars were only 
directed towards the elimination of the discordant elements from 
their community, that proved to be veritable clogs in the wheel 
of their spiritual progess, and stood in the way of their eonsum- 
mating the sumnmw. honnm of life. As soon as this object was 
accomplished, tliey plunged again into contemplation, and deve¬ 
loped such a eivilisation,bascd on mlya (truth) and rita (right), as 
has survived the ravages of time and is to last till the end of the 
world, or of the cycle of the human race. This was the spirit 
that dominated and guided the whole nation,—men, women 
and even ehidren. There were of course occasional lapses and 
aberrations which are bound to occur in the course of the 
evolution and peifection of all human institutions, but these only 
served as fresh incentives to the nation to apply to the noble 
work with renewed and greater zeal. A nation guided by such 
noble ideals can have no history in the sense in which we 
understand the word j for nobody would eai’c to record the 
ephemeial achievements or glorious conquests of kings, which by 
the way were regarded as so many obstacles to the spiritual 
evolution of the race, rather than things to be proud of. Hence 
we find the ancient Aryan Kings, not in the role of leaders of 
conqueiing hordes, but as fathers of the people, protecting them 
from outside harm, and helping them to live a life of peace and 
contentment, which was conducive to their spiritual culture and 
the practice of Dharma, which literally means “that which 
upholds. And the Princes themselves were more ascetics than 
gorgeous personages rolling in luxury. The King was the 
wielder of the Banda ,—the sceptre,—which was emblematic 
of Bhania, keeping people on the path of rUa (right), and 
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which would destroy even the wielder himself, if he strayed 
out of the path. The history of the ancient Aryans consists 
of an elaborate account of ideal kings like R§,ma and Yudhisthira, 
of moral and spiritual heroes like Bharata, Lakshmana, Vishma 
and Arjuna, of noble and ideal Princesses like Sit4, S9,vitri, 
Damayanti and Draupadi, of ascetic kings like Manu and 
Janaka, of sages like Vasistha, Vi 9 v 4 mitra, Varadv^ja, Y^j- 
navalkya, Vy§,sa and V9,lmiki, of truthful kings like Harigehan- 
dra and Da 9 aratha, of noble spiritual ladies like Maitreyi, 
Vi 9 vavaiA, LopamndiA, Anasuy&and G^ndhflri, and of noble and 
virtuous persons of even low birth and rank like Vidura, Ekalabya, 
Dharmavy&dha and Tul^dhSra. The names of all other persons, 
whether kings or princes, were consigned to the limbo of 
oblivion, as quite unnecessary, and unfit to be remembered or 
chronicled. If history merely means an account of kings in 
chrono-logical order, and of their wars and conquests, the ancient 
Aryans have no history. But if it means an account of the 
people, as they lived and thought, of their hopes, aspirations 
and ideals, of an evolution of their civilisation working up to 
those ideals, of their many-sided activities in the domains of 
ethics, spiritual culture, philosophy, literature, arts and sciences, 
of well-ordered social and political institutions making for the 
evolution of the community as a whole as well as of the indivi¬ 
dual, of a constant struggle, both communal and individual, 
to live up to the highest ideal of true manhood, and of bold and 
determined efforts to solve the riddle of life that always stares 
one in the face like the mysterious Egyptian Sphinx, to grasp 
the destiny of humanity as a whole, and to realize oneself as a 
drop in the ocean of the Universal Ego, permeating the entire 
creation, physical and spiritual,—^then, certainly, the Aryans 
have a history,—a history which is unique in the world, and 
unsurpassed by that of any people that ever flourished on our 
globe. The great Veda-VjAsa in the early dawn of the Kaliyuga, 
some .5000 years ago, compiled such a history in the MaJidbM- 
rata, the greatest work after the Four Vedas, which is aptly 
called the Fifth Veda and (history). 
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Other sages followed him in liis foot-steps^ and compiled the 
various Pnrdnas, though all of them are fathered on Veda-Vy4sa. 
The compilation of these works was undoubtedly made possible 
only by the invention and development of the Br^hmi script 
which is the parent of the modern Sanskrit script, and owes its 
origin entirely to the genius of the Aryan race,—a script which 
is admittedly the most perfect of all scripts in the world. 

It w^ould thus appear that the absence of succinct chrono¬ 
logical accounts of kings and their reigns in the Sacred 
Scriptures of the ancient Aryans does not disprove the hoary 
antiquity of their civilisation. The Mahctbhdrata contains many 
traditions of the ancient Indo-Aryan race which, even at the 
time of Veda-Vyasa, passed into the realm of myths and 
legends. Without trying to explain them, he carefully 
collected all the legends and traditions current in his time and 
preserved them in his great Ifilidsa. There are many legends 
in the Mahiibh^rata relating to the emigrations made into 
foreign countries by some branches of the Indo-Aryan people, 
which admirably fit in with the tradition of the ancient 
themselves that their forefathers had emigrated from 
the Land of Punt. It is recorded in the Mahfibhllrata that 
Garuda led the Nagas or serpents (a nomadic Aryan tribe) out 
of India into a beautiful island where the latter settled. Garuda 
himself carried on war with the Devas, and aspired to be their 
lord, but Vishnu brought about a compromise by which Garuda 
submitted to the authority of the Devas, and acknowledged their 
supremacy, though not without first extorting a promise from 
Vishnu that he (Garuda) would always be perched over Vishnu^s 
head ! It is for this reason, says the legend, that Garuda always 
occupies a place on the top of Vishnu's chariot or throne. We 
find that the Egyptia,n God Ra, the S un, is usually repre^ 
sented as a hawk-headed man, occasionally as a man, in both 
eases generally bearing on his head the solar disk...Horus is 
generally hawk-headed, and thus a solar god connected with 
Ra,"® V The Assyrians also, as we have seen, had gods with 

9 ' ' ' ." . .I.' - mi-.ll... n...lJl_ I— III. Ill ,1 1,1 . ... - - ■ ■ . - . 
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the head and wings of an eagle. These facts will go to explain 
to a certain extent the Garu'Ja myth of the Aryans. Besides 
the Garucjas and the Sarpas or N^gas, there were other nomadic 
Indo-Aryan tribes under the name of Ydi/dvaras. (lit. 
Wanderers). We have already said elsewhere that a sage of 
the Ydydvarm whose name was JaratkS,ru married the beautiful 
sister of Vasuki, the king of the Ndgas, and the issue of the 
union was the great sage Astika. From the legends to be 
found in the MahS.bh4rata, it would seem that there were 
constant feuds between the nomadic and the settled tribes of 
the Indo-Aryan race and that these feuds were continued for a 
long time and only put an end to by effecting a compromise, 
or by the nomadic tribes leaving the shores of India for good. 
It is also on record in the MahS,bhS,rata that some of the sons of 
King Yay&ti were banished by their father from the country on 
account of their disobedience and selfishness, and they became 
lords of the Yavanas, Mleehchas and other barbarian races. All 
these legends go to show that long before the Mah4bh4rata was 
composed, branches of the Indo-Aryan race had emigrated from 
India and settled down in other countries. We have seen in 
this chapter that a branch of this race or the aryanised Pfi.ndyas 
very likely emigrated to Egypt and founded a flourishing empire 
which gave birth to the modern civilisation of Europe. A 
conjecture like this can only explain the striking resemblances 
in physical type, manners, social customs, and religious beliefs 
of two such widely separated peoples as the ancient Aryans and 
the ancient Egyptians, 

The writer of the History of Egypt in the Historians 
History of the WorkF finds great diificulty in arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the origin of the ancient Egyptians, 
in as much as he notices their striking resemblanees with 
the Indians in niany important respects, and yet cannot 
bring himself to believe that they originally emigrated from 
India. His observations bn the point are worth quoting here:— 
The ancients beyond vaguely hinting at an Ethiopian 
origin of the Egyptians, confessed themselves . in the main 
86 
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totally ignorant of the subject. And it must be confessed that 
the patient researches of modern workers have not sufBeed fully 
to lift the veil of this ignorance. Theories have been propounded, 
to be sure. It was broadly suggested by Heeren that one 
might probably look to India as the original cradle of the 
Egyptian race. Hebrew scholars, however, naturally were 

disposed to find that cradle in Mesopotamia, and some later 

arehffiologists, among them so great an authority as Maspero, 

believe that the real beginnings of Egyptian history should be 

traced to equatorial Africa. But there are no sure data at hand 
to enable us to judge with any degree of certainty as to which 
of these two hypotheses, if any one of them, is true. 

^ The whole point of view of modern thought regarding this 
subject has been strangely shifted during the last half century. 
Up to that time, it was the firm conviction of the greater 
number of scholars that, in dealing with the races of antiquity, 
we had but to recover some four thousand years before the 
Christian Era. Any hypothesis that could hope to gain credence 
in that day must be consistent with this supposition. But the 
anthropologists of the past two generations have quite dispelled 
that long current illusion, and we now think of the history of 

man as stretching back tens, or perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of years into the past. 

" Applying a common-sense view to the history of ancient 
nations from this modified standpoint, it becomes at once 
apparent how very easy it may be to follow up false clews and 

arrive at false conclusions. Let us suppose, for example, that, 
as Heeren believed and as some more modern investigators have 
contended, the skulls of the Egyptians and those of the Indian 
races of antiquity, as preserved in the tombs of-the respective 
eountnes, bear a close resemblance to one another. What, after 
all, does this prove ? Presumably it implies that these two 
widely separated nations have perhaps had a common origin. 

utit might mean that the Egyptians bad one day-been 
emigrants from India, or conversely, that the Indians had 
migrated from Egypt, or yet again, that the forbears , of both 
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nations had^ at a remote epoch, occupied some other region, 
perhaps in an utterly different part of the globe from either 
India or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this would 
have to be accepted with a large element of doubt. For up to 
the present it must freely be admitted that the studies of the 
anthropologists have by no means fixed the physical characters 
of the different races with sufficient clearness to enable us to 
predicate actual unity of race or unity of origin from a seeming 
similarity of skulls alone, or even through more comprehensive 
comparison of physical traits, were these available. More than 
this, any such comparison as that which attempts to link the 
Egyptians with Indians or Hebrews or Ethiopians is, after all, 
only a narrow view of the subject extending over a compara¬ 
tively limited period of time. If it were shown that the first 
members of that race which came to be known as Egyptians 
came to the valley of the Nile from India or Mesopotamia or 
Ethiopia, the fact would have undoubted historic interest, but it 
would after all only take us one step further back along the 
course of the evolution of that ancient civilisation, and the 
question would still remain an open one as to what was the real 
cradle of the race.^^^® 

The real cradle of the race, as we have taken pains to point 
out and prove in these pages, was India, and that of its civili¬ 
sation ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Our readers have seen that I have 
not depended uporuthe evidence of a seeming similarity of skulls 
alone as established by Heeren and other scholars, to prove the 
common origin of, or a close connection between the ancient 
Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians, and the ancient Egyptians. 
The manners, social customs and institutions, and religious 
beliefs and observances of these two widely separated races had 
something of the family likeness in them which cannot fail to 
strike even the most critical mind as very remarkable. Add to 
this the Sanskrit origin of the names of the land, the liver, and 
the gods, and the tradition of the ancient Egyptians themselves 
that they had originally come from the Land of Pun t. Ta king 

of the Worlds Yol. I, pp. 263-264 
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all these evidences and eireumstanees into one’s consideration, 
one cannot help feeling and concluding that the ancient Egypt¬ 
ians were original immigrants from India as were the Chaldeans 
of Mesopotamia and the Phoenicians of the Syrian coast. We 
have proved the hoary antiquity of Rig-Vedic civilisation, which 
goes back to geological times, at any rate, to the time when 
Sapta-Sindlm was entirely cut off from Southern India by a 
long stretch of sea extending from Assam to the coast of 
modern Gujrat, and when the entire Peninsula was peopled by 
wild savages little removed from the state of brutes. The 
very fact that the first Egyptain king Menes established the 
Dynastic rule about 4400 B. C., from which Egyptian history 
and civilisation really began, makes it absolutely impossible 
that the Egyptians could have emigrated from Egypt to India, 
and imparted their civilisation to the Aryans whose civilisation 
was probably hundreds of thousands of years old. Such a 
supposition would be absurd, not to say, ridiculous on the very 
face of it. The real fact was that when the whole svorld was 
steeped in utter darkness, the Rig-Vedic Aryans on the banks 
of the sacred Sarasvati and the Sindhu, and in the beautiful 
valley of Kashmir, lighted up the holy Eire of Civilisation and 
Spiritual Culture and kept it burning and glowing for hundreds 
of thousands of years for the benefit of humanity. In a much 
later age, a few faggots were taken from this sacred and burnino' 
pile to other countries where they burned and glowed spasmodi¬ 
cally for some time till they were finally extinguished, removed 
as they were from their original source. The ancient civilisa¬ 
tions of Babylonia, Assyria, Phcenicia and Egypt ar now mere 
names, and things of the past beyond all hopes of revival 
oi lesuscitation. It is only in India that the Ancient Pire 
still burns and glows on, and though blasts and dusts have 
done much to bedim its radiance, it will burn and <^low 
again with its wonted lustre, if properly fed with such fuels 
and libations as are eminently fitted to keep it up, viz. a 
vivid realisation like that of the ancient Aryans of the one 
supreme end and purpose of life, the direction of all thoughts, 
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energies and actions towards the consummation of that supreme 
end, the simultaneous culture of the body, mind and soul, and 
the subordination of material culture to spiritual, the cultivation 
of catholicity, charity and toleration, the subordination of the 
self to higher good, the realisation of the divinity in man, irre¬ 
spective of caste, creed or rank, the merging of the individual 
in the Universal Ego, the cultivation of the spirit of self-sacri¬ 
fice for accomplishing communal good, and the development of 
that beatific vision that sees God in everything and everything 
in God—an all-round culture which is the special heritage of the 
Aryan race from their glorious ancestors who occupied the posi¬ 
tion of world-teachers, and vividly realized their own destiny. 
It was therefore not a mere vain boast that the great Maim 
indulged in, when he inspiringly declared : ‘^^From the first-born 
(the Brahmans) of this country let all the peoples of the Earth 
learn the guiding principles of their life and conduct a 

boast which was partially fulfilled in the past, and waits to be 
completely fulfilled in the days to come. 

= 7 Manu, Oh. ir, 20: 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Indo-Aryan Influence in Western Asia. 

We have proved in the previous chapters the unmistakable 
stamp of Aryan culture and civilisation on those of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia and Egypt. We have also shown 
that branches of the Iranians emigrated to Europe, and mixed 
with the Slavs, and that the mai i body of the tribe settled in 
Iran, Persia, or Parsua as it used to be called. The Iranians 
were a fine vigorous type of humanity, living by agriculture 
and cattle rearing, and skilled in the use of the spear and the 
bow. Horse-breeding, on which the tribes of Iran prided them¬ 
selves, was assiduously pursued, and hunts in the mountains 
offered rich gains, and hardened the sinews of men for war. 
Other agricultural tribes were the Panthialaeans and the Daru- 
siseans, who probably dwelt further to the east, the Germanians 
or Karmanians in the high-lands of Kerman. The wilder parts 
of the mountains and the steppes and deserts of the coasts were 
occupied by predatory nomads, some of them very barbaric, the 
majority of whom must be ranked under the head of Persians. 
Such were the Mardans, the neighbours of the Elymseans 
(Elamites), Uxians (Persian Uvadza, now Chuzistan) and the 
Kosssaans in the Zagros ,* the Sagartians (Persian Asagarta) in 
the central desert, the Utians (Persian Jutija) in the Karmanian 
coast districts, and the Dropicians , the name Eahse or ^ robbers ^ 
is also found here, as in the Turanian steppe. These tribes no 
more constituted a political unity than did those of Media ; 
divided among various districts, the peasants lived in patriarchal 
conditions under hereditary princes, and were continually at war 
with the robbers and nomads, while they were protected by the 
household gods who sheltered them from sterility and foes. ^ 

^ Fist Hist o/ fTie Id, Vol.IIj^p, 569. 
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These Aryan robbers and nomads, some of whom were 
known as Dahse (Sansk. Dasjjus or robbers) had been, it should 
be remembered, the pests of Sapta-Sindhu, before they were 
driven out by the Rig-Vedie Aryans. When the Iranians and 
other Aryan tribes emigrated irom India, aiid settled in Persia, 
Media, Elam and other parts of Western Asia, these robbers prov¬ 
ed as much pests to them as they had proved to the Rig-Vedie 
Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu. The civilized Aryan settlers, however, 
managed to keep them away from their territories, and probably 
drove most of them westward, until further pressed forw-ard by 
other civilized and more powerful tribes, they were compelled to 
pass out of Asia into Europe through the isthmus of Bosphorous. 
The route of march of these wild Aryan savages must have been 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea, through the ancient 
province known as Fontus, which is the same word as the Sans¬ 
krit pantha meaning '' highway ’’ . The mountains and forests 
of Media, Armenia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Mysia and 
Lydia must have afforded them suflScient refuge and facility for 
hunting to induce them to hang about and tarry in those regions 
for a long time, unfil they were ousted from possession and pressed 
forward again by other more powerful tribes, leaving such 
residues in all the regions as chose to remain by adopting more 
civilized and peaceful ways of living. As the Mediterranean 
Sea barred their further progress westward, they naturally turn¬ 
ed towaids the north and went over to Europe, scattering 
themselves, along with other Asiatic nomads, east, west, north 
and south. 

Of all the Aryan tribes that were compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhu, and passed westward, the Persians were the first Aryans 
to achieve a great world empire within historic times. With them 
the Aryan race became dominant in the Western world, and it 
has so continued to the present time. The Persians themselves 
maintained the first place among the nations only for about two 
centuries, or from the time of Cyrus until the Asiatic conquest 
of Alexander the Great. And the sceptre which they laid down 
was thken up hj Western nations akin to them in speech, and 
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passed on from one to another people of the same great Indo- 
Germanic race throughout the two and a half millenniums which 
separate the time of Cyrus from our own. But it is not only 
because of their kinship with European nations that the Persians 
are of interest. Their history has intrinsic importance. Theirs 
was unquestionably the mightiest empire the world had seen^ since 
secure history began. It extended from India on the east to the 
extreme confines of Asia in the west and the north-west, and be¬ 
yond them to include Egypt. It even threatened at one time, 
through the subjugation of Greece, to invade Europe as well, 
and numberless writers have moralised on the great change of 
destiny that would have fallen to the lot of Western civilisation, 
had their threat been made effective. All such moralising of 
course is but guess-work, and it may be questioned whether 
most of it has any validity whatever. For the truth seems to 
be that the Persians were much more nearly akin to the European 
intellect than a study of their descendants of recent generations 
would lead one to suppose. It is everywhere conceded that 
they sprang from the same stock, and their most fundamental 
traits show many points of close resemblance. ” ^ 

It should be remembered, however, that the great Persian 
Empire flourished after the kingdoms of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Phoenicia and Egypt had declined. It would therefore be wrong 
to suppose that they were the first Aryans to achieve greatness 
in the line of building empires or developing a world civilisation/ 
But it must be conceded that the extent of their empire and 
power was greater than that of the ancient Babylonians, 
Assyrians or Egy ptians, and that, while these nations were mixed 
peoples, the ancient Persians were undoubtedly of pure Aryan 
descent. The great Emperor Darius who ascended the throne 
of Persia about 521 B. C. described himself with pride not only 
as a Persian but an Aryan of Aryan race. Such, at any rate, 
is the inscription on his tomb. » 

But more than 1000 years before the flourishing of the Per- 
sian Empire, other powerful and enterprising Aryan tribes had 

* Yol, II, p. 665. 
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appeared in Western Asia from Sapta-Sindhu directly, as is 
evidenced by the names of the gods whom they worshipped and 
invoked and who were the identical deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans themselves. Such Aryan tribes were the Mitan- 
nians, the Kossseans, the Hittites or Khetas, the Phrygians and 
others. The Kingdom of Mitanni/^ says Rogers, must take 
its place among the small states which have had their share in 
influencing the progress of the world, but whose own history we 
are unable to trace.” This kingdom was situated to the north¬ 
west of the kingdom of Babylonia and west of Assyria, between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates in their upper courses. It was 
called Naharain by the Egyptians, and Aram-Naharain in the 
Bible. Tehutimes I of Egypt reached this kingdom about 1580 
B. C. during his Asiatic campaign, and in a battle fought on the 
borders, the king of Mitanni was defeated. Tehutimes erected 
a stele on the Euphrates to mark the limits of his dominion or 
rather conquest, and then turned back, richly laden, to Thebes. 
Erom this time forth, there was constant intercourse between 
the Nilo and the Euphrates. In 1522 B, C. Tehutimes III 
extended his conquest as far as Mitanni which was made 
tributary to Egypt. 

From the Tel-el-Amarna letters we know that between the 
years 1470 B. C. and 1400 B. C. there reigned in Mitanni four 
kings whose names were Artatana, Artasuma, Sutarna and 
Dashratta, the last name resembling the Sanskrit word Dagaratha. 
The other names also bear a close resemblance to Sanskrit. Hugh 
Winckler discovered in 1909 at Boghaz Keui, situated in Cappa¬ 
docia, a clay tablet containing the terms of a treaty made by the 
king of Mitanni, in which the Vedic Gods Mitra-Varuna, Indra, 
and the Nasatyas (the twin A 9 vins) were, invoked.^ Mitra- 
Varuna have been mentioned together in the clay tablet, as in the 
Rig-Veda. Indra, as our readers know, was the principal Vedic 
deity who, however, was discarded by the Iranians. The 
word Nasatyas used to be pronounced by the Iranians a# 
Nahatyas. It would, theref or e, appear that the MitaDPians 

* Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society No. 35, pp. 722-723 (1909). 
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were a branch of tlie Vedic Aryans, and not of the Iranians, 
and they must have emigrated to Western Asia directly from 
Sapta-Sindhu, where alone, as is admitted by all scholars, 
the Vedic religion had its birth. When did this emigration 
take place, it is very difficult to ascertain; but it must have 
been accomplished long before the powerful Assyrian kingdom, 
which was situated just to the east of Mitanni, flourished. It 
is admitted by archeologists that Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria, was in existence in 3000 B. C., and the early rulers 
appear to have been subject priest-princes of the kings of 
Babylonia. 

The Mitannians made alliances with the Kossseans and the 
Hittites to resist the invasion of the Egyptian kings about 
1400 B. C. The power of the Hittites at this time became 
formidable. They threatened the Egyptian provinces in Syria 
and the Mitannians were instrumental in driving the Egyptians 
from the land of the Amorites. . 

During the period of Egyptian subjection of Mitanni, its 
kings gave their daughters in marriage to some of the kings of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty of Egypt. Tihutimes IV married a 
Mitannian Frineess. His successor Amenhotep III married a 
wife of foreign origin and religion, named Thi. He also 
married Gilukhipa (or Kirgipa), daughter of the king of Mitanni. 
It was Tihutimes IV who, probably under the influence of his 
. Mitannian wifcj discarded the Great Sphinx and restored the 
old cult of Horemkhu ( “ The sun in the two horizons His 
successor, Amenhotep III, who, as we have said, also married a 
Mitannian Princess, brought to Thebes the religion of Aten, 
the solar disk, and in the tenth year of bis reign, inaugurated 
a festival at Karnak in honour of the new religion. And his 
successor, Amenhotep IV, to free himself from the power of the 
high priest at Thebes, determined to have a new capital for his 
kingdom, for which Aten should be the supreme god. The 
religion,of Aten was probably the most ancient form of the the 
religion of Ra. The disk before which protestations were made 
was not only the shining and visible form of the divirii^^^^ 
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was the god himself. For the introduction of this new religion, 
the last kings of this Dynasty were distinguished by the name 
of Heretic kings’^ It is believed by Rogers that this change 
of religion in Thebes was brought about by the influence of the 
Mitannian Princesses.^ The Mitannians having been the 
worshippers of Vedic Gods, the predilection of the Princesses 
for the worship of the Sun and the establishment of a pure 
religion would be most natural. 

The Kossfeans or Kassites (Kasshu) were another Aryan 
tribe who inhabited the mountains of Zagros in Elam, which 
was situated to the east of ancient Babylonia and the south of 

Persia or Iran. In about 1800 B. C. the last Sumerian kiner of 

Babylonia was defeated, and Babylonia conquered by the 
Kassites or Kossmans under Kandish (Gandis) or Gaddas, who 
established a dynasty which lasted for 576 years and nine 
months. Under the foreign domination, Babylonia lost its 
empire over Western Asia. Syria and Palestine became 
independent, and the high priests of Asshiir made themselves 
kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with which the 

Semite kings of Babylonia had been invested disappeared at 
the same time; the title of ^god’ is never given to a Kassite 
sovereign. Babylon, however, remained the capital of the 
kingdom, and the holy city of Western Asia. Like the 

sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire, it was necessary for the 
prince who claimed rule in Western Asia to go to Babylon and 
there be acknowledged as the adopted son of Bel before his claim 
to legitimacy could be admitted, Babylon became more and 
more a priestly city, living on its ancient prestige and merging 
its ruler into a pontiff. From henceforth down to the Persian 
era, it was the religious head of the civilised east.”^ ^ 

Some later Kosssean kings of Babylonia, vu,, Kadashman 
Bel and Burna-buriasb I corresponded with the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV (1400 B. C.). 
The Assyrian king, Asshur-Uballit, still owned allegiance to 

____L---—-------- 

* R. "W. Rogers’ Sistory of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. I, p. 110. 
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his Babylonian suzerain^ and intermarriages took place between 
the royal families of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter^ 
moreover, still sought opportunities of recovering its old 
supremacy in Palestine^ which the conquests of the XVIII th 
Dynasty had made an Egyptian province^ and along with the 
Mitannians and the Hittites^ intrigued against the Egyptian 
government with disaffected conspirators in the west. The 
Kossaean dj nasty came to an end in 1230 B. C. after which 
the Assyrian Kings became the masters of Babylonia. 

It would thus appear that the Kossceans played a great 
part in the ancient history of Western Asia. That they were 
pure Aryans from Sapta-Sindhu is proved by the names of 
their principal deities, Suryas (the Sun) and Mamttas {Maruts, 
or the winds). Their language also bore a strong resemblance 
to Sanskrit, and the Kosssean kings described themselves in the 
inscriptions as Kharis or Aryas. 

There is little doubt ’’ says Mr. H. R. Plall in his Ancient 
Hietory of the Near East (p. 201) that the Kassitas (Koss^ans) 
were Indo-Europeans, and spoke an Aryan tongue. Their chief 
god was Stiryash, the sun, the Indian Siirya and Greek HXtos; 
their word for "god' was hogash, the Slav bog^t, and Phrygian 
Bagaios. The termination ash which regularly appears at the 
end of their names is a nominative, corresponding to the Greek 
- 0 . (./. Sansk. as or su). Such a name as Indabugash is clearly 
Aryan. They were evidently the advance guard of the Indo- 
1/uropean southern movement which colonized Iran and pushed 
westward to the borders of Asia Minor. In the north the 
kingdom of Mitanni was about this time established between 
the Euphrates and Tigris by Aryans who must have been of the 
same stock as the Kassites who conquered Babylonia. The names 
of the kings of Mitanni which are known to us in later times 
ai-e Aryan, and among the gods of Mitanni we find the Indian 
Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatya twins (Alvins).” All this goes 
clearly to show that the Kassites as well as the Mitannians 
were direct immigrants from India where the Vedic gods had 
been worshipped from time immemorial, andi the Vedic hymns 
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composed in a far earlier age. My surmise is ttat the disper¬ 
sion of there Aryan tribes took place after the battle of Kuru- 
kshetra that had been fought about 3000 B.C., and had made the 
Kshatriya race nearly extinct in India. Those that survived 
this general ruin migrated towards the west and settled in 
various parts of Asia Minor, founding powerful kingdoms, and 
maintaining their national and tribal characteristics for a long 
time. But afterwards they were gradually absorbed by the 
Semites, and the only relics of their once having belonged to the 
great Aryan race are now to be found in their statues, writings 
on bricks and engravings on stones and monuments, and in the 
names of their kings and gods. 

The Hittites, who lived in a region to the north-west of 
Mitanni, and the north of Phoenicia, were probably also a 
branch of the Aryan race, though European scholars are 
not agreed as to who they were, and whence they came. 
That they were a non-Semitic race is, however, admitted 
b}^ all. 

The Peninsula of Asia Minor is so situated geographically 
that it is the only highway between Asia and Europe, much as 
Palestine is the highway between Asia and Africa. The 
peoples which inhabited it were therefore necessarily, in some 
sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two continents. 
For the most part, the role they played, at any rate in later 
history, was a comparatively insignificant one. It is becoming 
more and more evident that there was a time in ancient historv 

(M ' 

—using the term in the ordinary or relative sense—when the 
people who inhabited AsiaMinor,took a foremost rank among the 
nations of their time as a warlike and conquering race......They 

are vaguely referred to in the Bible records as descendants of 
Heth, son of Canaan, the son of Hem, and they are mentioned 
as one of the seven Canaanite tribes, but no one now^a-days 
ascribe great historical importance to these Plebrew records,”® 

It appears that the Hittites were one of the most powerful 
and warlike of ancient nations. The Egjqitians called them 

Mist, Eist, of the World 
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Khetas, and the Assyrians Khattis. From their very warlike 

character and their name, it seems to me that they were 
originally an Aryan tribe, belonging to the caste of Kshatriyas, 
and Khatti, Kheta, or, Hittite were merely corrupted forms of 
the original Sanskrit word. That they were a very powerful 
people would appear from the fact that "several centuries 
before our era, the Hittites founded a powerful empire in 
Western Asia, probably with outlying provinces in Africa 
and even in Europe as far west as Italy. The greatness of this 
nation we are able to conjecture from the numerous references 
made to it in the Bible and Egyptian history, and from the 
mighty monuments of its power that still exist. The carved 
figures on these monuments and the representations given by 
the Egyptians prove the Hittites to have been of an altogether 
different physical type from the Semites, and, therefore, of a 

different race; but their origin has not been clearly deter 
mined.” ^ 

From their language also they appear to have been a non- 
bemetic tribe. It is held by scholars that their language was 
"characteristic and more sharply defined from any known 
contemporary tongue, and though the point is not yet as 
fully established as might be wished, it is thought that 
the evidence in hand justifies the conclusion that the 
Hittites w-ere not a Semitic race. It has been even 
suggested That they had Mongoloid affinities. If such 
c?se, the Hittites were related rather to the 
people, of the north and north-east,—to the Scythians, 

perhaps even to the Chinese—than to their neighbours of the 
But all these questions must await the results 
0^ future investigations. For the moment, the Hittites are 
only just beginning to be revealed to us as a great conquering 
nation of Western Asia, who at one time rivalled the Eo-yptian! 
and .the Mesopotamians, but the memory of whose detds had 
almost a1 together faded from the m inds of later generations 8.” 

.'.— ^ IMdy'p, ZQ3. .■ 

MisU Mist, of the Worlds Vol II,, p. 397 ; 
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The figures of the sculptures left by the Hittites are always 
represented as wearing a peculiar form of shoe with upturned 
toe^ a form which appears typical of India'. They are also 
credited with having invented a hieroglyphic script of absolutely 
independent origin. But as yet very little progress has been 
made towards the decipherment of this new form of 
writing. 

The Hittites were obstinate fighters^ and put lip a tough 
fight against Pharaoh Tehutimes III and Seti. But they are 
memorable in Egyptian history because of the great battle of 
Kadesh., their city on the Orontes, in which Ramses II so 
distinguished himself. The feats of Ramses are described in an 
Egyptian war-poem which is still extant under the name of 
The war-poem of Pentaur A treaty of peace, however, was 
concluded by Ramses with the Khatti King, khatusil (Sanskrit 
Kshatra^sri) or Khatasar, which word may be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Kshatresvar, the lord of the Kshatriyas. The 
text of the treaty has been discovered in an inscription on. the 
temple of Karnak, in which the SuteM, the supreme god 
of the Kheta, who was lord of heaven and earth, has been men¬ 
tioned. Sutekh was probably a corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
word (^atakratu, which was a name of Indra. 

It will be .recalled that an alliance was formed bv the 
Hittites with the Mitannians and the Kossseans against the 
Egyptians. This alliance was made by these peoples probably 
in consequence of their natural affinity in race. The Scythians 
were an extremely barbarous and cruel people, mostly addicted 
to a nomadic life. It is not at all likely from the advanced 
state of the civilisation of the Hittites that they belonged to that 
race. The figures on the Hittite sculptures also do not resemble 
the Mongoloid type or the Chinese. The probability, therefore, 
is that they were Aryans. Further investigations into their 
early history may lead to the establishment of the truth of 
this.hypothesis. 

It may be mentioned here that the Hittites worshipped 
(the Universal Mother) and Attis (Vedic 
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probably also Mithras ("Vedic Mitra)^ and Men, the moon (Iranic 
M4o). All these gods must have been inf reduced from India or 
Iran. These deities, however, are not mentioned in the list of 
the Hittite gods in the Treaty of Ramses II with Khattusil or 
Khatasar. On the rocks of the shrine of Yasili Kay^ are found 
the sculptured figures of “ a goddess, Cybele or M^, standing 
upon a lion as she does on the coins of Greek and Roman times, 
and wearing upon her head a turreted head-dress.... Behind 
her is a youthful war-god, armed with an axe, and also mounted 
upon a lion, wuo accompanies her, as the young god does the 
goddess on Cretan seals. He must be Attis.” At Yasili Kayd 
and at MaMtiya ^^the Hittite deitiessays Mr. H. R. Hall in 
his Ancient Rutory of the Near East (p. 661) are often accom¬ 
panied by animals in quite Indian fashion, and sometimes stand 
upon them. This was a peculiarity, characteristic of Anatolian 
iconography down to the latest times. It may be that it was a 
feature borrowed from Aryan religion.’’ Mr. Hall would have 
been more correct in saying that it was brought by the Hittites 
themselves direct from Aryan India. The Hittites had a male 
god in the form of a bull, and a female god in the form of a 
lioness, and the deities w^ere sometimes represented as riding on 
them. In an old coin of Ancient Syria (which belonged to the 
Hittites) are found the figures of a goddess mounted on a lion, 
and of a god mounted on a ball. These figures undoubtedly 
resemble those of the god (^iva and the goddess DurgS, of the 
Hindu Pantheon of the Pauranic age. If the Flittites came 
from India, they must have done so at an age when the Vedic 
religion gave away to the Pauranic, and (^iva and DurgS were 
the popular deities in that land. The first historical mention of 
the Hittites or the Khatti occurs about 1750 B.C., when they 
invaded Babylon in the reign of king Samsuditana, and the 
Hittite kingdom lasted till 1100 B.C. If this was the Pauranic 
age in India, how old and early must have been the Rig-Vedic 
how absurd would be the computation of that age by 
European and American scholars, who have put it down at 1000 
B,C., or at most 1500 B.C.! 
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The Phrygians who lived in the centre of x4sia Minor were 
admittedly an Aryan tribe. Phrygia is a country of many 
mountains and numerous river valleys. The fertility of the 
latter was always remarkable^ and in the northern boundaries^ 
at the sources of the river Sangarius, wide stretches of 
pasture land afforded nourishment for sheep. Grapes also 
were extensively cultivated. 

The ancient Phrygians were an agricultural people, and the 
strange rites of their religious worship all had reference to the 
renewal and decay of Nature. The ^Phrygian mother’ who 
was called by the Greeks Ehea or Cybele, and whose name in 
the Phrygian language is said to have been Amma, had her 
temple at the foot of mount Agdus, near Pessinus, where she 
was served by hosts of priests. She was worshipped in the 
temple under the guise of a formless stone, said to have fallen 
from heaven, and was conceived of as driving over the mountains 
in a chariot, and wearing a crown of towers over her head. 
The beloved of Cybele was Attys, and the festivals of his birth 
and death were celebrated with wild grief and frantic joy, and 
accompanied by barbarous and unlovely rites, much like those 
of the worship of Adonis at Byblus. Cybele represents nature, 
or nature as the producer of life, and the birth and death of 
Attys typify the spring and autumn of the years.” ^ 

Now it would appear that the name of the ^'Phry¬ 

gian mother,” is equivalent to the Sanskrit word A?uM which 
means " mother”. Cybele was the same as the Vedic goddess 
(Earth) or C^bebe 2iS ahe used to be called by the 
Lydians, another ancient Aryan tribe of Asia Minor. Attys 
is no other than who has been described in the Rig-Veda 
(V. 40. 7), as a friend of the Sun whom he released from the 
elutehes of Svarbkdmi (Eclipse)^ There are many legends in 
connection with Atri in the Rig-Veda, one of which is that the 
Asuras confined him in a torture-house having one hundred 
doors and lighted up a fire fed and kept alive by chaffs of corns 
as fuel, with the object of torturing him. It was the A§vins, 

3 Hist Hist, of the World, Ydl. 11 , P. 414. 

38 
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however, who extinguished the fire by pouring water upon it, 
and released Atri. (Rig. I. 100. 8). This Atri in the fiery 
torture-house was undoubtedly the summer-sun, and his suffer¬ 
ings during the three hot months only came to an end when 
the rains began to fall, thereby cooling the atmosphere. That 
Cybele or Cybe^^e was Mother Earth is undoubted, as she was 
represented by a shapeless meteoric stone that fell from heaven. 
Cybele was, therefore, identihed with the sky as well as Terra 
Jirnia or hard earth. We have a whole Sukta in the Rig-Veda 
(V. 84) in praise of the goddess PrUkivi who has been identi¬ 
fied both with ikslia (the shy) as well as the Earth 
Ihe beloved of Cybele i.e., Earth or Nature was Attvs or the 
sun in the Phrygian land. When winter came, and the power 
of (he sun declined, the aspect of Naiure became dejected and 
mournful; but when the sun gained power again in spring and 
summer, Nature became enlivened with fresh foliage^ and 
flowers, and joyous with the songs of birds. These were the 
occasions of the festivals among the Phrygians—festivals of 
grief and joy respectively. 


Bagaios was the name of the supreme god of the Phrygians, 
and this god is the same as the Vedic god Bhaga, and the 
Avestie god of the same name. In the Slavonic languages also 
Bogu denotes the supreme deity. “The Armenians,” says Dr. 
Isaac Taylor are believed to have been an eastern extension 
of the Phrygians, who themselves have been identified with the 
Bnges of Thrace. Thus of the few Phrygian words which we 
possess, Bagaios, the Phrygian name of the Supreme God, is the 
raman Bhaga, and the Slavonic Bogu. Hence we may con- 

jeelure that Phrygian and Thracian might supply some of 
T ^ between Greek, Armenian, Slavonic and 

Herodotus says that the Egyptians regarded the Phrygians 

to be he oldest people in the world; but the Greeks thought 

that they came from Thrace, and were originally called Brigians. 


1 0 rii 


l alyor’s Origin of the Arya ns, P. 267, 
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The Phrygians, however, while owning the relationship to the 
Brigians of Thrace, declared themselves to be the older people. 
And probably they were right. Modern writers are disposed 
to attribute an Armenian origin to both races. But whether 
the Phrygians were of Armenian origin or not, there can be 
no doubt that they had a racial affinity with them as with 
the Iranians also. This establishes a continuous link of the 
Aryan race along the “ high way •” between Asia and Europe. 
The Phrygians must have been a branch of the Brijis of the 
Rig-Veda, some of whom probably settled iu Asia Minor as Phry¬ 
gians^ while others crossed over lo Europe and settled in Thrace 
under the name of Briges. There are indications which serve to 
show thatthe Phrygians once extended their rule over a much wider 
area than that assigned to their country in our maps of the anci¬ 
ent world ; that they held command of the sea-board/ and were 
even found beyond the] iEgean.’^ This shows Aryan expansion 
over Europe. The Slavs^ as we have elsewhere said, were 
probably a branch of the Iranians who, in the course of their 
wanderings westward from Airyana Vaejo most likely under 
the leadership of Yima, in the inter-glacial epoch, left residues 
on the line of their march through Armenia, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and other provinces of Asia Minor, and through Thrace in 
Europe, till they settled in North Russia. They could not have 

marched through the steppes of Centeral Asia, which were in 

• - . .1 ■ 

ancient times covered by a large sea. Z' 

Another Aryan people were the Lydians who, after the 
disappearance of the Hittites, attained a degree of prominenee 
that makes them an object of particular interest to the present- 
day student of ancient history. As to the origin of the 
Lydians and their early history, all is utterly obscure. It is 
not even very clearly known whether they are to be regarded 
a Semitic, Aryan or Turanian race; most likely they were a 
mixed race, and owed to this fact the relative power which they 
attained.^’^ ^ 

Hist Hist, of the TForZfZ, Yol. II, P. 414. 

’ ^ Bist. Hist of the world Yol, II p, 421 
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Tradition ascribes to them three dynasties of kings, which 
are commonly spoken of as the Attyadre, Heraelidaj and the 
Mermnadae. The first of these dynasties is altogether mythi¬ 
cal, and the second very largely so. Under the Mermnada;, 
Lydia became a maritime as well as an inland power. They 
conquered some of the Greek cities, and the coast of Ionia 
was included within the Lydian kingdom. Under the great 
Cicesus, the Lydian kingdom became a Lydian empire, and 
all Asia Minor westward of the Halys, with the exception of 
Lycia, owned the supremacy of Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 
which never again shrank back into ifs original dimensions. 

“ The language so far as can be judged from its scanty 
remains, was Indo-European, and were more closely related to 
the western than to the eastern branch of the family. The race 
was probably a mixed one consisting of aborigines and Jr//an 
mmigranU. It was characterised by industry and a commera'al 
spirit, and before the Persian conquest, by bravery as w'eli.”‘® 
“The religion of the Lydians resembled that of the other 
civilized nations of Asia Minor. It was a Nature-worship, 
which at times became wild and sensuous. By the side of the 
supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attys, as in Phrygia, 
the chief object of the popular cult. He w'as at once the son 
and bridegroom of Cybele or Cybebe, the mother of the gods. 
...Like the Semitic Tammnz or Adonis, he w'as the beautiful 
youth who had mutilated himself in a. moment of frenzy or 
despair, and whose temple was served by eunuch priests. Or 
again, he was the dying sun-god, slain by the winter, and mour¬ 
ned by Cybebe, as Adonis was by Aphrodite in the old myth 
which the Greeks had borrowed from Phcenicia.” ’ 

Cybebe became “the mother of Asia,” and at Ephesus, 
where she was adored under the form of a meteoric stone, was 

laentified with the Greek Artemis, “The priestesses by whom 
she was served were depicted in early art as armed with the 
ou e ea ed axe, and the dances they performed in her 

lUd, Tol. II p. 424 
XUd, p, 424 
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honour with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw 
in them the Ama.zons^ a nation of woman-warriors The 
prostitution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries was 
a religious exercise as among the Semites, which marked their 
devotion to the goddess Cybele.”’® 

In the above extracts, we can easily identify Medeus, the 
supreme god of the Lydians, with the early A'edie'god 
Mitra, and Attys the Phrygian and Lydian sun-god, with Atn. 
We have already identified Cybebe with FrUUrd or Nature, 
and Cybebe was both the mother and wife of Atri, Attys or 
the sun, just as Sut^cis in the Pig-Veda has been described as 
both the husband and son of TJskas. It was from primordial 
Nature that the sun was produced, and it was through the 
power of the sun that Nature produced flowers and fruits,—in 
other words, became fruitful. As regards the eunuch priests 
who served the Lydian god Attys, there is a strange coincidence 
of this story with a Vedic myth which is worth mentioning 
here. In Eig V. 78, we find the story of a £isM of the name 
of Sa/pta-Vadri (lit. seven-eunuch) who was a son of Atri and 
whose brothers used tc lock him up in a wooden ease every 
night, thereby preventing him from coming in contact with his 
wife. The MM, on account of this forced separation from 
his wife, became very much dejected and care-worn, and prayed 
to the Alvins, the divine physicians, to release him from his 
imprisonment. It is needless to say that the A 9 vins did listen 
to his prayer and release him, thereby enabling him to meet 
his wife. 

Now it is perfectly reasonable to call the sun a eunuch, 
when he loses his powers in winter. As Nature wears a dismal 
look in this season, the trees being stripped of foliage, flowers 
arid fruits, she may be said to be reduced to the .same condition 
as that of a young woman who is separated from her beloved. 
The sun in winter was therefore compared to a eunxreh, or as the 
Lydians thought, was served by eunuch priests (Sapta-Vadhri). 
Hence arose the practice of employing eunuchs as priests. in the 

‘p. 424. 
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temple of Attys. Lucian says : The priests are self-mutilated 

men, and they wear women’s garments.” As regard Cybele or 
Cybebe, it was thought necessary to guard her during her forced 
separation from her husband, not by man-warriors but bv 
female-warrioi’s. Hence probably arose the necessity of bavino* 
her served by priestesses who were also warriors. Tin’s practice 
of employing female warriors as priestesses in the temple of 
Cybebe was the origin of the tribe of Amazons of ancient legend. 
As regards the religious practice of theLydian girls |)rostituting 
themselves before marriage, it was, as we have seen, an old 
Babylonian custom which was probably imitated by the Lydians, 

The chief town of Lydia was Sardis, which was famous in 
ancient times as the principal mart of the east and the west, 
Sardis in Lydian originally meant year, and the word can be 
identified with the Vedicword t^arad which also means a year’’ 
The Homeric word ^^Hyde'’ may be a corruption from the word 
Sardis.” There was a town in Lydia called Asia,^’ and the 
continent of Asia took its name either from this town or from 
Asies, a Lydian hero. This legendary hero was connected with 
Attys by some sort of relationship, and we are disposed to 
think that he was none other than the Vedic Aevins who 
released Sapta-Vadhri, the son of Atri, from bis forced confine¬ 
ment. It was quite natural for the Lydians to honour this 
legendary hero or god, by, founding a town in his name. 
Strabo reports that there was shown by the side of tlie river 
Cayster on the route from Ephesus to Sardis a building dedi¬ 
cated to the hero Asies. This was probably the site of the 
town of Asia, from which the continent took its name. 

'The Lydian Empire may be described as the industrial 
power of the ancient world. The Lydians were credited with 
being the inventors, not only of the games such as dice, buckle- 
hones, ball, but also of coined moneJ^ The oldest known coins 
are electrum coins of the earlier Mermnads, stamped on one 
side with a lion’s head, or the figure of a king with bow and 
quiver.” 1L It should be noted here that the Vedic Aryans 
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were extremely fond of the game of dice, and the Lydians only 
brought this gatoe as well as the art of coining metals from 
India. These coins were of a particular measure, and called 
miiMS which, as we have aready elsewiiere pointed out, was a 
corrupted form of the Vedie word mand. 

The Lydians were (^i9nadev'as or worshippers of lingam. 
“Phallic emblems for averting evil were plentiful; even the 
summit of the tomb of Alyattes is crowned with an enormous 
one of stone about 9 ft. in diameter” ‘ L It is still a custom 
with the Hindus to erect a ling am over the ashes of a distin¬ 
guished person, covered over with a conical temple. 

From the above brief account of the ancient Lydians, it 
would appear that they were originally an ancient Aryan tribe 
from Sapta-Sindhu, but they afterwards commingled with the 
aborigines and the Semitic races, which helped to destroy the 
purity of their race and religions faith. 

We thus SGG that the influence of Aryan culture in W^estern 
Asia was great, and that many Aryan tribes in the different 
stages of civilisation emigrated from India to Western Asia and 
settled down in various regions establishing kingdoms and empires. 
Those that were in a savage state were pushed forward by the 
more powerful tribes following them until they were compelled 
to disperse over Europe. We shall try now to find out how 
this dispersion was effected. It should, however, be noted here 
that the savage Aryan tribes who were nomads and lived by 
the chase were the first to wander out of their original home 
in Sapta-Sindhu. They were probably in a rudimentary stage 
of development, and though they might have learnt the use 
of metals while in Sapta-Sindhu, they forgot' it as soon as 
they left the country, not having learnt the process of manufac¬ 
turing them like their advanced brethern. They had certain 
common words with the other Aryan tribes to express family 
relationship like father, mother, brother and sister, to describe 
animals like the ox, the cow, the dog, the sheep and the horse 
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(Vedic anisa), and natural objects like the sun, the sky, the 
earth, and water and tree, but they had no culture-words like those 
of the'advanced tribes for no other reason than because they had 
no culture to speak of. "W ith these scanty stock of words and a 
rude speech to express their thoughts and primitive culture, they 
roamed about for centuries, nay thousands of years in Western 
Asia, before they were compelled to scatter themselves over Europe. 
These migrations must have taken place long before Babylonia 
and Egypt flourished and the Semites made their appearance in 
Western Asia, so that when the highly developed Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion was planted in Mesopotamia and Egypt, the Aryan nomads 
who had passed into Europe still remained in their primitive 
condition, and early rude stage of development. We shall now 
write about the spread of Aryan civilisation in Europe. 



CHAPTER XV 

Aryan InfluencG in Pre-historic Europe, , ; 

yS e have already said that in the long course o£ the evolution 
and purifying process of the Aryan race in Sapta-Sindlm, the 
dross was purged out, which constituted the savage Aryan tribes 
known as the D4sas, Dasyus and R^ksliasas, and that th$se 
were gradually driven out of the country in order to create a 
peaceful atmosphere, and enable the advanced Aryan tribes to 
work out their further moral and spiritual evolution, undisturbed. 
It can therefore be easily inferred that these savage Aryan tribes 
were not all in the same stage of development, that the earliest 
to leave the country were probably in the neolithic stage and 
that the dispersion of the different Aryan tribes did not take 
place at one and the same time, but at long intervals and in 
different periods according to the progress made by the advancing 
Aryans in their evolution. The migrations of the savage Aryan 
tribes must, therefore, have taken place in successive waves, one 
following the other, and pushing it forward towards the west, 
as it itself was pushed forward by the succeeding wave, till th,e 
first and foremost reached the farthest end of Europe. These 
wandering Aryan savages, however, could not maintain th^ 
purity of their blood, and got themselves mixed with the 
Turanian or Mongol hordes in a similar stage of development, to 
whom they gave their speech and culture, such as they possessed^ 
These successive migrations continued till long after Rig-Vedie 
times, when the worshippers of Ahura Mazda were compelled 
to leave Sapta-Sindhu on account of religious dissensions, and 
settled down in Iran. This was probably the last migration of 
the Aryans from Sapta-Sindhu; bub by this time the greater 
part of Europe was overspread by savage nomads speaking an 
Aryan tongue, and in various stages of development. Those 
39 
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Aryan tribes that were more advanced, viz,^ the Pelasgians, the 
Hellenes, the Slavs and the Lithuanians necessarily left Sapta- 
Sindhu at a later period, and occupied regions of Europe that were 
contiguous to Asia, and therefore nearer to Sapta-Sindhu than 
the farthest parts of Europe, which were occupied by the less 
advanced Aryan tribes. If western Asia had not been occupied 
by the Semitic and the Turanian races in a later age, and the 
Aryan tribes that had settled there absorbed by them, we should 
have- found relies of Aryan dispersion and settlements in a 
continuous chain from Sapta-Sindhu to the farthest ends of 
Northern and Western Europe, the remotest Aryan tribe havino* 
been the earliest to leave their original home and the first to 
enter Europe. The different stages of civilisation also would 
‘ have been found in an order beginning with the highest in Sapta- 
Sindhu and ending in the lowest in Europe. In other words, 

the radiation of the light of Aryan civilisation from the central 

% » I , . 

■source which was in Sapta-Sindhu jH-oceeded uninterruptedly 
westward (having been checked in the other directions by the 
existence of seas), till it became fainter and fainter as it advanced 
farther and farther from the source. It is customary with modern 
European scholars to point to the isolation of two branches of the 


Aryan race, viz., the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians in Asia in the 
niidst of the Turanian, Mongolian, and Semitic races, and to 
the presence of a large number of peoples in Europe, whose 
■ language is of Aryan origin, in order to prove the original home 
of the Aryans in Europe. But in arriving at this conclusion, 
they forget to take note'of the fact that in very early times 
the line of Aryans immigration from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe vvks 
■distinct, long and continuous, and that it was only in compara¬ 
tively recent times that the Semites, the Turanians, and*the 

S' r • ■ ■ ■ - , . "e ** 

Mongolians strode across it, and broke its uninterrupted eontiniiitj^ 
by interposing themselves in Western Asia. These received tb^^ 
bulture &omthe Panis, and the aryanised Dravidians who settled in 
Phoenicia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, and developed a civilisation 
%liich drew its vital energy from India, but to which was given the 
stamp of their own peculiar genius. The savage and mixed Aryatr- 
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speaking peoples that had emigrated to Europe were thus cut off 
from the parent Aryan stock, and formed isolated groups of mixed 
races, in which the Aryan language only, and such rude Aryan 
culture as the immigrants were capable of carrying with them 
from Sapta-Sindhu, predominated. In all other I’espects, they 
were entirely different peoples from the Aryans with scarcely a 
drop of Aryan blood left in their veins. These . savage tribes, 
thus entirely isolated, could not help remaining in their primifive 
condition down to comparatively recent times, and depended for 
their culture and progress on their Semitic and Turanian neio’h- 
hours in Western Asia and Egypt, whose civilisations, as we 
have seen, had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation that 
remained essentially Aryan in India. This will explain why the 
Indo-Aryans and the Iranians stand as isolated groups in Asia 
in modern times in the midst of the Semitic, the Mongolian .and 
the Turanian races, cut off from the modern European nations, 
speaking languages of Aryan origin. This isolation, howevei*, had 
not existed, as we have already said, before the movements of the 
Semitic and the other races took place; on the other hand, there 
had been a continuous chain of Aryan tribes linking Europe to 
Sapta-Sindhu, the original home of the Aryans, as is evidenced 
by the existence of such Aryan tribes in Western Asia in 
ancient times as the , Iranians, the Kurds, the Kossseans, the 
Magis of ancient Media, the Armenians, the Phrygians, the. 
Lydians, the Mitannians, the Hittites, and the Phcenieians. 
Had not most of these tribes been absorbed by the Semites,: 
there would have been to-day a large number of peoples speaking 
Aryan dialects in Asia, as there is in Europe. It is unfortunate, 
that in their eagerness to prove the original Aryan home ip. 
Europe, Western scholars forget to take note of this fact as Well 
as of the fact that in India alone, which is regarded- as 
continent by itself, the number of Aryan dialects derived from 
Sanskrit exceeds that of Europe. From the standpoint and test 
of language, therefore, it cannot be proved that Europe was the' 
cradle of the Aryan race. Add to this the fact that Sanskrit, is 
admittedly the most developed of all Aryan languages^ 
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and the most archaic, and no language or civilisation of a 
high and peculiar stamp could be developed in a country which 
was not peopled by the highest type of the race, and did not 
furnish the main-spring of all their activities from hoary 
timesr . 

I will now give a brief account of prehistoric Europe, show¬ 
ing its physical conditions and the type and character of the 
early inhabitants who are now admittedly recognised to be the 
ancestors of the present European races. 

Charles Ljell, the famous English Geologist, workino- alono* 
the lines first suggested by another great Englishman, James 
Hutton, was the first to prove that “ the successive populations 
of the earth, whose remains are found in the fossil beds, had 
lived for enormous periods of time, and had supplanted one an¬ 
other on the earth, not through any sudden catastrophe, but by 
slow process of the natural development and decay of different 

kinds of beings. Following the demonstrations of Lyell, there 

came about a sudden change of belief among geologists as to 
the age of the earth, until, in our day, the period during which 
the earth has been inhabited by one kind of creature and an¬ 
other is computed, not by speeific thousands, but by vague 

hundreds of thousands, or even millions of years.The re- 

e e s of SchmerliUj^, of Boucher de Perth, of Lyell himself, 
and of a host of later workers demonstrated that fossil remains 
of man were found commingled in embedded strata and in cave 
bottoms under conditions that demonstrated their extreme anti- 
quity; and in the course of the quarter eeutury after 1865 , in 

which year Lyell had published his epoch-making work oh the 

antiquity of man, the new idea had made a complete conquest, 

until now no one any more thinks of disputing the extreme 

antiquity of man than he thinks of questioning the great age 
of the earth itself.”' ® “ 

^ It IS believed by geologists that the age of man in Europe 
IS about a million years and a half. “ The sciences of pre-historih 
Arcbteology and Geology,” says Dr. Isaa c Taylor, ''have shown' 

SistSist. ofthe WorldfYollj -p.ZB, ‘ 
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that in Western Europe man was the contemporary of the 
mammoth, the wooly rhinoceros and other extinct pachyderms^ 
and have biought to„ light from the gravels of Abbeville evi¬ 
dences of his handiwork, dating from a period when the Somme 

flowed three hundred feet above its present level, and England 

was still united to the continent. Man must have inhabited 
Eiance and Eritain at the close of the <^uaternary period, and 
rhust have followed the retreating ice of the last glacial epoch^' 
to the close of which Dr. Croll and Professor Geikie assign on’ 
astronomical grounds an antiquity of some 80,000 years.'’^^ 

Elsewhere (P. 5«)), he sums up the results of astronomical 
and geological calculations as follow : Erora astronomical data 
Di. Cl oil has calculated that in the northern hemisphere the last 
glacial epoch began some 240,000 years ago, that it lasted with 
alternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for nearly 
* 160,000 years, and finally terminated about 80,000 years ago* 
With these calculations Professor Geikie essentiallv a<^rees ^ 
He believe© that paljeolithic man must have occupied parts of 
Western Europe shortly after the disappearance of the great 
ice-sheet, and that t/iere are reaso7is for supposing that he was 
inter-glacial like the mammoth and the rein-deer whose re¬ 
mains exist below the till which was the product of the last 
extension of the glaciers.”^ 

■ « 

It would thus appear that palseolithic man is believed to 
have existed in Europe in inter-glacial epochs, ue.^ more than 
80,000 years ago. It is also believed that in the neolithic 
period in a later age, ‘^the geological and climatic conditions 
were essentially the same as they are nowin Europe, and ifc 
has been found that three, if not four, of the existing European 
types occupied approximately their present seats.® It remains 
however to be seen whether the neolithic men of Europe 
were the direct descendants of the palseolithie ' men, or they 

® Taylor, Origin '^f the Aryans^ pp. 18-19. 

® Geikie, The Qreat Ice-Age^ p. 114. 

Ihid, pp. 552-565. 

= p, 160. 

^ Origin of the AryanSf pp. ‘ 55-56, 
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immigrated to Europe from other countries with the disappearance 
of the great ice-sheet at the end of the glacial epoch. 

It must not be assumed/^says Mr. H. S. Mackinder, ''that 
physical geographical conditions have remained without change 
during the human epoch. Nearly the whole of that epoch is 
probably contained in the geological period which may be des¬ 
cribed as the Eetreat of the Ice-Age. It is probable that while’ 
the ice slowly, and with many fluctuations, retired northward 
from northern Europe, and elsewhere towards the mountain 
summits, drought was gradually emphasised in the region where 
is now the Sahara.* As a result it is likely that while man ad¬ 
vanced northward from Africa and southern Europe to occupy the 
ground, uncovered by the ice, a great natural void, the desert belt 
across northern Africa, was formed in their midst. Throuo*h- 
out recorded history this has divided the white mau from the 
black, for the Sahara rather than the Mediterranean constitutes 
the true southern boundary of Europe. The whole contrast be¬ 
tween the European and the Negro is the probable measure of 
the significance of this physical change. 

“ Europe is at present broadly attached to Asia., but it is' 
Kkdy that this is one of the more recent of geographical features. 
A small flactuation in level would suffice for the flooding of wes¬ 
tern Siberia from the Arctic as far as the Caspian Sea, and 
there is not wanting testimony of such a change in the relative¬ 
ly recent past. 

•"We are probably justified in correlating this possibility 
with another, for which the evidence is of a different kind. Of. 
all Tiuman bodily characteristics, none in the general opinion of 
anthropologists ■■ is so persistently conveyed by heredity as the' 

V’ ■ •* 1 • ^ , 

* If the Sahara was a sea, the ‘ Fohn’ instead of being a burning, dry wind, 
which strips the snow off the Alps, both by melting and evaporation, would be 
a moist, damp wind, and when it reached the mountains, would produce dense 
clouds and thick fogs, which would prevent the sun*s rays from warming the ■ 
earth or melting the glaciers. So that to the barren desert of the Sahara 
which we are apt to look upon a.s a useless waste, we are in reality much 
indebted for the fertility and civilization of Europe.’* Lord Ayehury’s 
£*rehistoric Tinies, 38Q, 
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shape of the skull. The primary division of mankind is there¬ 
fore based on the relative length and breadth of the head. 
Speaking very generally we may say that Africans and Europe¬ 
ans have long skulls, and Asiatics have broad skulls, but that 
a wedge of As’atic breadth of skull is thrust westward through 
the centre of Europe into France. From a European point of 
view we have thus a broad-skulled ‘Alpine^ intrusive from 
the east^ between the blonde, long-skulled Northerners and 
darker but equally long-skulled peoples in the west and 
-south. 

May not the earliest human events have thus been (1) a 
physical change in the North which allowed the Africans to push 
northward through Europe, (2) a contemporary change in the 
'Sahara- which severed the migrants from what was to beconie 

t 

'Negro Africa, and (^5) a subsequent change in Western Siberia, 
which permitted of the entry of the Asiatics into Europe ? 
And may it not be that the blending of these strains in the 
'European corner of the world has enriched the initiative of the 
race in that part, and contributed to its lead in subsequent 
'history ? 

■ These are questions containing pregnant suggestions-of events 
that most probably took place in the dim past, making: it 
possible for savage nomadic tribes to emigrate from North Africa 
and Asia to Europe, and occupy those parts at first, that were 

. ' f . . 4 

uncovered by the ice. But before we deal with this subject more 
fully, it would be necessary for us to understand the diffei'ent 
’types of men in Europe, with broad skulls, long skulls, and skulls 
intermediate between the two. , ' ' 

It was Broca who first laid down the axiom that the ethnic 
characteristics of the first order of importance are nob linguistic 
but physical. As to the nature of the speech of the neolithic 
peoples of Europe, we have inferences rather than any positive 
facts to guide us. As to their physical charaeteristics, * the 
■’evidence is abundant and conclusive. ' This evidence consists 
partly of the statements of Greek and Roman * writers, but is 

r EistrMist of the Warldf Yeh If ^ 10 * 4d-4(4t, 
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deriyed mainly from the measurements of skulls. The shape oi 
the skull is one of the least variable characteristics of race, so much 
so that the skulls from prehistoric tombs make it possible to prove 
that the neolithic inhabitants of Europe were the direct ancestors 
of the existing races. The skull form is expressed by the 
numerical ratios of certain measurements, which are called indices. 
Of these the most important are the latitudinal, or, as it is com¬ 
monly called, the cephalic index, which gives the proportion of the 
extreme breadth to the extreme length of the cranium; the 
altitudinal or vertical index, which gives the proportion of the 
height of the skull to the length ; the orbital index, which gives 
the proportion of the height of the eye orbit to the breadth; the 
facial angle ; the nasal index; and the index of prognothism, by 
which we estimate the shape of the face. These indices, taken 
in conjunction with the shape of certain bones, especially the femur 
and the tibia, enable us to determine with considerable certainty 
the ethnic relationship of pre-historic to existing races. 

“ The latitudinal or 'cephalic^ index is thus determined. 
Divide the extreme breadth of the skull by the length from 
front to back, and multiply by 100. Thus if the breadth is 
three-fourths of the length, the index is said to be 75. Cephalic 
indices vary from 50 to 98. 

“ The term dolieho-cephalic, or long-headed is applied to 
skulls with low indices; brachy-cephalic or broad-headed, to 
those with high indices ; and ortho-eephalie, to the intermediate 
class. The black races are dolieho-cephalic, the white races 
-incline to ortho-cephalic, and the yellow races to brachy- 
cephalic.,..The Swedes are the most dolieho-cephalic race in 
Europe, the Lapps the most brachy-cephalic, the English the 
most ortho-eephalie. North Germany is sub-dolicho-cephalic:; 
■.South Germany sub-braehy-eephalie.”8 

- Further on. Dr. Taylor says that the orbital index among 
the black races is lowest, varying from 79-S to 85-4., and 
descending to ,61 among the Tasmanians; among the yellow 
races it is high , vaiying from 82*2 to 95*4 ; among the Europeans, 

^ Ongin of the Aryans, - 
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It IS usually between 83 and 85. A similar test applies to 
the section o£ the hair. In the iMongolian or yellow raeCj it is 
circular ; in the black or African race, it is flat or ribbon-shaped ; 
in the white or European race, it is oval. The hair of the 
Mongolian is straight, that of the African frizzled or wooly, 
and that of the European is inclined to curl. 

'"All these tests/’ says the same writer, “agree in exhibitino' 
two extreme tjpes—the African with long heads, long orbits, and 
flat hair; and the Mongolian with round heads, round or bits, and 
round hair. The European type is intermediate—the head, the 
orbit, and the hair are oval. In the east of Europe, we find an 
approximation to the Asiatic type ; in the south of Europe, to 
the African. The neolithic tombs of Europe exhibit notable 
approximation both to the African and Asiatic types. ” a 

“ Where, it has been asked, did the human race originate ? 
Darwin inclines to Africa, De Quatrefages to Asia, Wagner to 
Europe in the miocene epoch, when the climate was sub-tropical. 
If it originated in Europe, we may suppose it was differentiated 
into the extreme Asiatic and African types ; or, on the other 
hand, Europe may have been the place where the African and 
Asiatic types met and mingled. Those who hold the former 
view may believe with Penka that the Aryans represent the oldest 
European race ; those who hold the latter opinion may maintain 
that while Aryan speech came originally from Asia, it was 
subsequently acquired by men who were largely of African 
origin. 

Prom the evidence about the hoaiy antiquity of the Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindhu^ and the proofs we have adduced of the savao-e 
Aryan tribes having gradually migrated westward through west¬ 
ern Asia to Europe, we hold the opinion that Aryan speech went 
oViginally from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe, along with the savage 
Aryan nomads who got mixed with the Mongolian savao-es in 
Western Asia and imposed their speech upon them, and that 
these savages having commingled their blood, afterwards came 
in contact with the early inhabitants Of Europe who had 

» Ibid, p. 65. ’ “ Taylor, Origin of the Arymis, p. 66. ^ 
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immigrated from Africa with the retreat of the great ice-sheet 
northward at the end of the Glacial epoch. Our opinion will be 
more clearly established as we go on with fuller accounts of 
these early pre-historic peoples of Europe. 

It is, indeed, a pity that we have no means of comparing the 
skulls of the ancient Aryans of India—the three higher castes 
with those of the Mongolians, the Europeans and the Africans, 
and are consequently not in a position to say whether they were 
dolieho-eephalie, braehy-cephalie or ortho-eephalie in ancient 
times. The Aryans of India had the practice of cremating their 
dead, and therefore no ancient skulls of the Indo-Aryans have 
been available anywhere in India. As of all castes, certain 
sections of the Brahmans have changed the least, it would be 
interesting to compare their cephalic and orbital indices with 
those of the other principal races of Asia, Europe and Africa. 
Whatever the indices of the other races may be, those of the 
Brahmans of some of the principal centres of religion may be 
regarded as representing the approximate standard of the true 
Aryan type. But even then, we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that there were in post-Vedic times large influxes of peoples, other 
than Aryans, who were gradually incorporated into Aryan>soeiety, 
distributing themselves among the four castes. It would, therefore, 
be extremely difficult to discern the truly Aryan type even from 
among the Brahmans of modern times. 

Mr. Mackinder, like Dr. Taylor, has said that the hlack-races 
are generally dolieho-eephalie. How is it then that the Swedes 
and the Teutons of North Germany, who are white peoples, 
dolieho-eephalie ? The natural inference would he that they had, 
orig^lly belonged to the black races of Africa, who afterwards 
emigrated to the north of Europe in inter-glacial periods, and 
survived the glacial epoch. Their long residence in a cold climate, 
must have affected and transformed the colour of their skin. For, 
“ it IS believed that under certain circumstances, fair races may be¬ 
come dark, and dark ^es light, the cuticle however being affect- 
ed sooner than th e hair, or the iris of the eyes.” If this be 

Ihid^-p, 100 . 
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sciontificSilly tiiie^ then it would be easy to understand how the 
Swedes and the Teutons, though originally belonging to the black 
races of Africa, gradually became white, nay whiter than the 
southern races of Europe, and how the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, 
though originally a white people as some of their descendants 
still are in Kashmir and other places, gradually became brown 
and. dark-complexioned through a gradual change of climate 
from extreme cold to extreme hot in consequence of the disap- 
pearance o£ the seas round about Sapfca-Sindhu. We have already 
said that a cold climate prevailed in India in ancient times'and 
the year wj.s called by the name of Rtma (winter) in the Rig- 
Veda in consequence of wintry conditions having prevailed in 
the land during a greater part of the year, just as (^arad 
(autumn) came to designate the year when the climate became 
temperate and less severe. The very fact that the Ihdo-Aryans 
have changed colour proves the very long period of time during 
which they have been the inhabitants of Northern India. This 
marked change of climate was also noticed in the Zend-Avesta. 
Even in Rig-Vedic times a change of colour was notieeahle 
among the Aryans according to their occupations and modes of 
living. Those who had to toil in the fields, or perform outdoor 
■work, or were engaged in trade in the country and foreign lands', 
and in warfare, were naturally more swarthy than those whose 
occupations compelled them to stay at home. The nomadic 
Aryans who were subjected to the hot rays of the sun in their 
wanderings became naturally more dark-complexionedand 
thus we find mention made in the Rig-Veda of people who were 
dark-skinned and called ^'blacks.’’ Colour or therefore, 

became the distinguishing mark of men engaged in the different 
occupations. The Brahmans who generally stayed at home 
performing the sacrifices and attending to spiritual culture 
'remained naturally white-complexioned; the Kshatfiyas who 
were engaged in warfare and active duties in connection with 
the government of the country became naturally a shade darker 
than the Brahmans ; the Vaigyas who tilled the lands, pastured 
and reared up cattle, and were engaged in trade and manufacture. 
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were of a still darker complexion than the Kshatriyas; 
and the Sndras who had at first mostly belonged to the nomadic 
tribes, without settling down to any sort of occupation for a 
living and had been in a low state of moral development, became 
necessarily darker still to the verge of blackness. Colour, there¬ 
fore, became the index of occupation, caste or tribe, and the 
word vama afterwards came to be synonymous with caste. It 
is however a remarkable fact even to this day that the Aryan 
women of the higher castes, who have seldom to do any out-door 
work, and always keep themselves within the precincts of the 
zenana, are usually more fair-eomplexioned than the men who 
have to spend their time in outdoor work. Colour, therefore, 
cannot be an infallible criterion of race or type, which can only be 
determined by the measurement and comparison of craniums 
which are least liable to change. It would undoubtedly he 
wrong to say, as Dr. Taylor has done, that the influence of cli¬ 
mate has exterminated the Aryan race in India., Persia and other 
places, the Aryan speech alone being left as the permanent 
evidence of early Aryan settlement.^ ^ Though the Aryans 
cannot be recognised now by their white skins, the Aryan blood 
still runs in their veins^ and the type has probably remained 
intaet in India, to a large extent, in consequence of their conser¬ 
vative instincts and extreme reluctance to freely mix with 
peoples of othei' races. 

As the Swedes and the Teutons have been found to be 
dolieho-eephalic, they must have been the direct descendants of 
the pre-historie dolicho-eephalie people (an originally black race 
from Africa), whose skulls have been found in the graves of 
North Germany and other parts of North Europe. They have 
been' designated as the Canstadt race by De Qu at refag es and 
Hamy from a skull found in 1700 at Canstadt near Stuttgart, 
associated, it is said, with hones of the mammoth. A similar 
skull was discovered in 1867 together with remains of the 
mammoth at Eguisheim, near Colmar, in Alsace.^’^ 

I . ■ ■ - .- ii r- L - - .... ... - I I — I 

^ “ Ibid, p. 46. 

Ibid, pp, 105406 , 
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Another specimen of this type is the celebrated skull which 
was found seventy miles south-west of the Neanderthal in a 
Cavern at Engis, on the left bank of the Meuse^ eight miles 
south-west of Liege. It was embedded in a breccia with remains 
of the mammoth^ the rhinoceros, and the reindeer. It has 
usually been referred to the Quaternary period. Of this Engis 
skull Virchow writes : It is so absolutely dolieho-cephalic 

that if we were justified in constituting our ethnic groups 
solely with reference to the shape of the skull, the Engis skull 
would without hesitation be classed as belonging to the primitive 
Teutonic race, and we should arrive at the conclusion that a 
Germanic population dwelt on the banks of the Meuse prior to 
the earliest irruption of a Mongolic race.’’ 

In the oldest skulls of the Canstadt race,^^ says Dr. Taylor, 
the ridges over the eyes are greatly developed, the cranial 
vault is low, the forehead is retreating, the eye orbits enormous, 
the nose prominent, but the upper jaw is not so prognathous 
as the lower. This primitive savage, the earliest inhabitant of 
Europe,* was muscular and athletic, and of great stature. He had 
implements of flint, but not of bone, and was vain of his per^ 
sonal appearance, as is proved by his bracelets and necklaces of 
shells. He was a nomad hunter, who sheltered himself in eaves, 
but was without fixed abodes, or even any sepulchres. 

* But the Caustsdts are not now regarded as the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe. The discovery in 1907 of a human lower, jaw in the base of the 
Maner Sands ” is one of the most important in the whole history of anthro* 
pology. The jaw was that of a human being, belonging to a race, designated 
as the Heidelbei'gs, “the first human race recorded in Western Europe/' 
According to Mr. H, F. Osborn, they “appear in Southern Germany early in 
the second Interglacial times in the midst of a most imposing mammalian fauna 
of northern aspect and containing many forest-living species, such as bear, 
deer and moose j in the meadows and forests browsed, the giant straight-tusked 
elephant (E. antiquns) which from the simple structure of its grinding teeth 
is regarded as similar in habit to the African elephant now inhabiting the 
forests of Central Africa. The presence of this animal indicates a relatively 
moist climate and well-forested country. ” H. F, Osborn’s Mev of the Old 
Stone Age, p. 96 (1918). It does not appear, however, that the Heidelbergs 
lyere the ancestors pf the Teutons, 
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The chief interest that attaches to these repulsive savages 
is that French anthropologists consider them to be the direct 
ancestors of their hereditary enemies the Germans/while German 
anthropologists assert that the Teutons are the only lineal 

representatives of the noble Arj'an race. That the earliesc 

inhabitants of Europe belonged to the Canstadt race may 
probably be granted, since skulls of this type have been found 
underlying those of the Iberian and Ligurian races in the very 
oldest deposits at Grenelle; while in many cases there are indica¬ 
tions, more or less trustworthy, of the Canstadt race havino* 
been contemporary with the extinct pachyderms. Its chief 
habitat seems to have been the valley of the Rhine, but it 
extended to the south as far as Wiirtemberg, and to the east 
as far as Briix in Bohemia. Only at a later time when the 
reindeer had retreated to the north, it reached the shores of 
the Baltic. 

Though this type has now become extinct in Germany, 
owing to the prepotence of the Celtic or Turanian race, and 
though it has been favourably modified by civilisation in Scandi¬ 
navia, yet even in modern times we find curious instances of 
atavism or reversion to an earlier type. These cases are found 
chiefly among men of Norman or Scandinavian ancestry. Such 
may occasionally be noticed in the Scandinavian districts of 
England. The skull of Robert Bruce, who was of pur© Norman 
blood, exibits a case of such reversion. 

Dr. Taylor further says that there is a superficial resemblance 
between the Teutons and the Celts, but they are radically dis- 
tinguished by the form of the skull. Both races were tall, large- 
limbed and fair-haired. De Quatrefages has conjectured that 
the Canstadt race may have roamed farther to the East. He 
thinks that the type may be recognised in the Ainos of Japan 
and Kamatshatka and in the Todas of the Neilgherries, who 
bear no resemblance to any of the contiguous tribes. Both 
fhe Ainos and the Todas are fully dolieho-cephalie differing in 
this respect from the Japanese and Dravidians, who "’are 

Bid, pp. 106-108. ~~~ ^ ~ 
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brachycephalic. The profile is of the European type, and instead of 
the scanty beard of the Mongolians and the Dravidians, they 
are as amply bearded as the Scandinavians, and, like many 
North Europeans, they have much hair on the chest and other 
parts of the body. 

From Scandinavia to Southern India and Kamatshatka is 
indeed too long a Jump for Oanstadt savages to have performed in 
early pre-historie times, especially when we remember that up to 
a relatively recent period there was a big sea extending from 
the Caspian to the Arctic to obstruct their progress towards 
the east, and vast impassable mountains and seas barred their 
way to Southern India. If there is a racial affinity between these 
tribes living in far-off corners of the European and Asiatic 
continents, what probably happened was this: The Canstadts who 
are undoubtedly of African origin must have emigrated to 
the North when Africa was connected with South-western 
Europe, and to the East when it was connected with Southern 
India by the Indo-Oeeanic continent, now lost. The ancestors 
of the Todas must have found their way to Southern India 
directly from Africa at that time, and a branch which wandered 
farther east to the Pacific coast must have migrated northward 
to Kamatshatka and Japan. We should remember that they 
were primitive savages, and quite incapable of crossing seas 
and oceans by crafts which they did not know how to con¬ 
struct. They are believed to have been in the palreolithie stage, 
though from the presence of rude potteries in the caves with 
their remains, some are of opinion that they were in the neo¬ 
lithic or at best in the early neolithic stage. The state of their 
civilisation has been gathered from the remains in the kitchen- 
middens or shell-mounds of Denmark. The stone implements 
found therein are more archaic in character than those found ^ 
near the Swiss lake-dwellings. "The people, ’’ says Dr. Taylor, 
“had not yet reached the agricultural or even the pastoral 
stage,^—they were solely fishermen and hunters, the only domes- 
ticated animal they possessed being the dog, whereas even in 
the oldest of the Swiss lake-dwellings the people, though still 
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subsisting largely on the products of the chase^ had domes¬ 
ticated the ox, if not also the sheep and the goat/'^^ It is 
believed that the accumulation of these kitchen-middens or 
shell-mounds occupied an enormous period. Professor Steen- 
strup, the highest authority on the subject, is of opinion that a 
period of 10,000 to 12,000 years must be allowed for the 
accumulation of the vast mounds of refuse. Some of these 
are more than 900 feet long, and from 100 to 200 feet broad, 
and they are usually from three to five feet, but, occasionally 
as much as ten feet in thickness. 

Such then were the Canstadts, one of the earliest races of 
North Europe, and the ancestors of the Teutons. This type 
became extinct owing to the infusion of Celtic and Slavonic 
blood. They were conquered and aryiinised by the Slavo-Celtic 
races from whom they received their language, and such culture 
as they possessed. The claim of the Teutons to be the original 
Aryan race has thus no firm basis to stand upon. Both they 
and the Scandinavians were descended from dolicho-cephalic 
savages of Africa who had immigrated to Europe either in the 
interglacial or post-glacial epoch with the retreat of the great 
ice-sheet northward. 

I will now write about the other prehistoric races whose 
remains have been found in the neolithic tombs of Europe, 
They were three in number, one of which is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the primitive Aryans, the other two along with the 
Canstadts being regarded merely Aryan in speech, but non-Aryan 
in descent. 

Ill the early neolithic age, Britain seems to have been 
inhabited by one race only which was of feeble build, short 
stature, dark complexion, ’and dolicho-cephalic skull.”^ ® They 
buried their dead in sepulchral caves, and when these were 
not available, in long barrows provided with interior chambers 
and passages. This race is identified with the British tribe 
of the Silures. From their physical characteristics Tacitus 

Hid, pp. 66-61. 
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eoneluded that they belonged to the Iberian race which resembled 
the Spanish Basques. The same type is found in some of the 
Hebrides, in Kerry, and also west of the Shannon, in Done<raI 
and Galway. Skulls of this type have also been found in sepul¬ 
chral eaves in Belgium^ Franee^, Spain, Algeria and Teneriffe. 
The Iberians are believed to be a North African people who 
emigrated to Europe and passed on to Britain, probably when 
the latter was connected with the continent. They belonged 
purely to the Neolithic age,, as no trace of metal is found in 
any of the long barrows of England. 

Towards the close of the Neolithic age, or probably at the 
beginning of the Bronze age, Britain was invaded by a wholly 
different race, tall, muscular, braehy-cephalic, and almost 
certainly with xanthous or rufus hair and florid complexion.’’^ ^ 
They buried their dead in round barrows, and to them in all 
probability we may ascribe the erection of Avebury and Stone¬ 
henge, and also the first introduction into Britain of Aryan 
speech and of implements of bronze. This race Dr. TImrnam 
identifies with the Celts and he calls the type the ^ Turanian ’ 
type, believing it to be an offshoot, through the Belgic Gauls, 
from the great brachy-cephalic stock of Central and North¬ 
eastern Europe and Asia. It is also the prevailing type among 
the Slavonic races. This ^ Turanian ’ type of Dr. Thurnam 
is the/type Mongoloids ’ of Priiner-Bey.”^® 

The difference of stature between the two races, the Iberians 
and the Celts, was remarkable, the former bsing shorter than 
the latter. The stature of the Celts struck the Komans with 
astonishment, Csesar speaks of theiv ^ mirifica corpora^ and 
contrasts the short stature of the Homans magmiUide 

corponm of the Gauls.The Iberian race, as we have 
already said, was dark in complexion with black hair and eyes. 
The Celtic race was fair, with red or yellow hair, and blue or 
blue-grey eyes. The Belgic Gauls also belonged to tins race. 

Ihid, p. 69. 
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Western scholars believe the Iberians to be the primitive in¬ 
habitants o£ Britain, and the Celts to be later invaders who 
were not only a more powerful race, but possessed a higher 
civilisation. In a few of the round barrows of the Celts bronze 
has been found. The Iberians were originally troglodytes, but 
the Celts probably lived in huts or pit dwellings. That the 
latter spoke an Aryan language which was Celtic is admitted, 
though Professor Rollerton has characterised their physical type 
as Turanian,” and Priiner-Bey as Mongoloide.” 

The Celtic type in Europe is traced eastward to the continent 
of Asia, and the Iberian type southward through France and 
Spain to Northern Africa. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the Iberians came from Northern Africa and the Celts 
from Asia at different periods of prehistoric times after the 
retiseat of the great ice-sheet towards the north of Europe. The 
Canstadts who were in the palseolithie stage of civilisation 
had undoubtedly migiated first from Africa, and roamed to^vards 
the north with the reindeer up to the shores of the Baltic. 
They were followed in the early neolithic period by the Iberians 
from North Africa; and at the close of the neolithic period, 
the Canstadts and the Iberians were conquered bv the Celts 
from Asia, w^ho are admitted by anthropologists to be of Tura¬ 
nian or Mongoloid type. Our readers should remember all 
these facts in order to understand the gradual expansion of the 
Celts in Europe from Asia. 

The Celts appear to have crossed to Britain from Belgie 
Gaul. The Celts of the latter place appear at a later time to 
have advanced southward imposing their Celtic speech on the 
earlier race of Central France. The Celts may also be traced 
eastward to Denmark where the brachy-cephalie type has been 
singularly persistent. According to Dr. Beddoe, the modern 
Danes are of the same type as the round-barrow people. At 
the beginning of the historic period the valleys of the Main 
and the Upper Danube were occupied by Celtic tribes. In this 
region Celtic names abound, The ethnic frontier between Celts 
and Teutons was the eontinupus, mountain-barrier formed by the 
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Teutoberger Wald^ the Thnringer Wald and the Riesen 
Gebirge. North of this line the population is now dolicho- 
cephalieo while to the south of this line the people are more 
braehy-cephalic. 

The people of the modern kingdom of Wiirtemherg are also 
brachy-eephalous.^Holder considers the type to be Turanian 
or Sarmatian. Halle seems to have been the most northern 
outpost of the Celts in Germany^ since beyond the Teutoberger 
Wald^ a few miles to the north of Halle^ the type changes* 
Southern Germany is now Teutonic in speech, the local names 
and the persistent ethnic type bearing witness to the primitive 
Celt occupation. Southern Germany was Teutonised in speech 
by German invaders in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
In Wiirtemberg and Bavaria a number of pile dwellings of the 
neolithic age have been discovered, which seem to be prototypes 
of those which are so numerous in the Swiss lakes. The Swiss 
craniologists, His and Eiitimeyer, attribute the erection of the 
lake dwellings in Switzerland to “our Celtic ancestors/’ the 
Helvetii. The Helvetian skulls resemble the round-barrow 
skulls. The Helvetii appear to have reached a comparatively 
high state of civilisation. 

Towards the close of the neolithic age, the same Aryan¬ 
speaking race which constructed the Swiss pile dwellings seems 
to have crossed the Alps, erecting their pile-dwellings in the 
Italian lakes and in the marshes of the valley of the Po. They 
have been identified with the Umbrians. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the close connection between Celtic and Italian 
speech, and also by the almost identical civilisation disclosed 
by the pile dwellings of Italy and those of Switzerland^ 
Further, craniologists have proved that while the people of’ 
Southern Italy are dolicho-cephalie, belonging apparently t# 
thfe Iberian' race, they become more and more braehy-cephalie 
as' we go northward, especially in the district between the 
Apennines and the Alps. Latin and Umbrian were merely 

s" After the recent great European war, this province has formed part 
of the German Bepuhlic. 
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dialects of the same language, but in Eome there was a large 
admixture of Etruscan and Campanian blood. Skulls of the 
pure Latin race are rare, owing to the prevalent practice of 
cremationj but there is a very^ marked lesemblance in the out* 
lines of the Latin and Helvetian skulls, and those of the better 
class from the British round barrows. They exhibit no greater 
difference than the refinement of type due to the progress from 
neolithic barbarism to the high civilisation of Rome. The 
oldest Umbrian settlements prove that the Umbrians, when 
they arrived in Italy, lived chiefly by the chase, and had 
domesticated the ox and the sheep. Agriculture even of the 
rudest description, seems to have been unknown, since no cereals 
were found, but there were considerable stores of hazel-nuts, 
of water chestnuts, and of acorns, some of which had been 
already roasted for food. Before the arrival of the Umbro- 
Latin race, Italy was inhabited by Iberian and Ligurian tiibes, 
the former dolieho-cephalic, and the latter highly braehy-eephalie, 
with an index of 92. The round-barrow race, which we have 
traced from the Tyne to the Tiber, extended eastward down 
the Danube, and across the great plain of Russia. All the 
nations of Slavic speech are braehy-cephalic, and their 
hair and eyes are mostly light in colour. The Great Russians 
are braehy-eephalie; so also are the Finno-Urgie tribes beyond 
the frontier of Aryan speech. The mean cephalic index of the 
Mongols is 81, which is precisely that of the round-barrow 
people whom they resemble in their prognathism, their high 
cheek bones, and the squareness of the face. 

The foregoing investigation which has been condensed from 
Dr. Isaac Taylor’s excellent book, the Origin of the Aryans 
(81-91) “ has brought us to the conclusion at which Dr. Thurnam 
arrived many years ago. He says that to him it appears to be 
proved that the type of the Celtic skull, at least that of the 
dominant race in the bronze period in Britain, was of the 
braehy-eephalie ‘ Turanian type.’ How the Celtic became the 
language of a people with this Turanian skull-form, and how 
this Turanian skull-form became the skull-form of a Celtic 
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and so-ealled Indo-European people are questions which he 
thinks are yet to be determined. Meanwhile, he continues, the 
idea of* a connection between the ancient Celtic brachy-cephalic 
type and that of the modern Mongolian or Turanian peoples 
of Asia, cannot be overlooked, and remains for explanation .^’21 
Whatever may be the.explanation of the European savants, 
there can be no doubt that some of the chief Aryan-speaking 
races—the Celts, the Danes, the Umbrians, the Eomans, the 
Greeks, and the Slavs—belong to the brachy-cephalic type 
found in the neolithic round barrows of Britain. We have 
seen that these races stretch in a broad continuous zone across 
Central Europe into Asia. The fact that they are of the 
Turanian type lends a strong colour to the view that ^ they 
oiiginMy esime from Jsza to Europe with Aryan spieech.. 
could the Turanians acquire this speech is a problem which has 
perplexed those European scholars who are unwilling to admit 
ohat the original home of the Aryans was in Asia. But it is 
easily solved if we look for this home not in Northern Europe, 
or the Arctic regions, or Central Asia, but in Sapta-Sindhu in 
India whence, as we have shown, waves after waves of nomadic 
Aryans, in more or less savage conditions, emigrated or were 
compelled to emigrate towards the west. It is extremely likely 
that they met the Turanian or Mongolian hordes in Western 
Asia, and having been more civilized, imposed their speech 
and culture on them, which they carried to Europe in their 
onward march westward through the central regions of the 
continent up the valley of the Danube till they reached Britain, 
and also northward through the steppes and fertile plains of 
Russia. It is probable that an amalgamation of the Aryan 
and Turanian nomadic tribes had taken place long before they 
entered Europe, and as the latter were more numerous than 
the Aryans, the dominant type of the amalgamated product 
was Mongolian or Turanian, though their speech and culture 
were Aryan. As Dr. Taylor says: When two distinct races 
are in contact, they may, under certain eirnumstanees, mix their 
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blood, but the tendency as a rule is to revert to the character 
of that race which is either superior in numbers, prepotent in 
physical energy, or which conforms best to the enviroument.”22 
Enrther on he says i "While i“ace is to a great extent 
persistent, language is extremely mutable. Many countries 
have ^ repeatedly changed their speech, while the race has 
remained essentially the same. Language seems almost inde¬ 
pendent of race. Neo-Latin languages are s^roken in Bucharest 

and Mexico, Brussels and Palermo ; Aryan languages in Stock¬ 
holm and Bombay, Dublin and Teheran^ Moscow and Lisbon, 
but the amount of common blood is infinitesimal or non-exis- 
tent.”2s In illustration of his point he mentions the 
Spaniards who have imposed a Latin dialect on a large 
portion of the New World, and asks “Were they Latins el¬ 
even Aryans in blood ? Spain was originally Iberian or 
Berber. - In prehistoric times the Celts wrested a large por- 
tion of the peninsula from the Iberians, the Phoenieians founded 
populous and important cities, the Vandals, Goths and .'^uevi 
poured in from the north, and the Moors and Arabs from 
the south. The speech, and very little more than the speech, 
isvLatin; the Eoman, of whose blood the trace must be 
extremely small, have imprinted their language upon Spain, 

and the Spaniards, by reason of their speech, are often reckoned 
among the Latin races.’’ ^ i 

Similarly the Celts, who belonged to the Turanian type, 
are wrongly called Aryans because their speech was Aryan. 
The physical type of the Aryans who were small in number 
was - absorbed in theirs, and the only relic of the Aryans that 
was left in them was their superior speech and culture. “ In 
he neolithic period,^’ says Dr. Taylor, “ Aryan languages can 
w ly have been spoken by more than a million persons'. 

^ the present time they are spoken probably by 600 millions— 
half the population of the globe.” ” This goes to show that 
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Aryan speech especially seems to possess the power of 
exterminating non-Aryan dialects. ’ We need not wonder, there¬ 
fore, at the fact that while the Aryan type disappeared, the 
Aryan speech remained predominant in the amalgamation 
that had been formed out of the Aryan and Turanian savages 
in prehistoric times in Europe. The Celts, the Slavs, the 
Eithuanians, the Hellenes and the Eatins were Aryan in 
speech but Turanian or Mongolian in 2 :)hvsieal type. The 
dolieho-eephalic Teutons were the descendants of the Canstadts> 
a north African race, who received their Aryan speech and 
culture from the Celts, Slavs and Lithuanians. 

This seems to me to be the real explanation of the problem 
with which Dr. Thurnam and scholars of his way of think¬ 
ing were confronted, viz., how and why did the Celtic 
become the language of a people with Turanian skull-form, 
and how and why the Turanian skull-form - became 
the skull-form of a Ccitic and so-called Indo-European 
people. This hypothesis is strongly supported by the hoary 
antiquity of Sapta-Sindhn and the Rig-Veda, about which I 
have already adduced ample evidence in the previous chapters, 
and by the existence of many Aryan tribes in more or less 
advanced states of civilisation in V^estern Asia, who must haive 
pushed forward the savage Aryan and Mongolian hordes to 
Europe. As after the post-glacial epoch. Central and Northern 
Europe .afforded suitable regions for wandering or settlement 
to the nomads, they must have readily passed into Eurapa 
through the isthmus of Bosphorous, just as the CJa.nstadtS'’ 
bad in an earlier age emigrated to North Europe from Africa,■ 
and the Iberians who also were undoubtedly a North Afriean- 
and Atlantic race, had followed tliem in a subsequent age. Thisy 
in our humble opinion, would also clearly explain how a people 
with Mongolian or Turanian physical characteristicand Aryan 
speech occupied a large portion of Europe, and imposed the' 
Aryan speech, and such Aryan culture as they had possessed or 
imbibed on the dolicho-cephalic prehistoric peoples of Europe, 
viz., the Canstadts and the Iberians, 
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We have given a sufficient idea of the state of civilisation 
of the last-named two peoples. Of the Iberians it is said that 
they were troglodytes and cannibals. “ From distant parts 
of Europe where the remains of the Iberian race are found, there 
is evidence that they were occasionally addicted to cannibal¬ 
ism. Such evidence is supplied by human bones which have 
been broken in order to extract the marrrow.”’*® ' The ethno¬ 
logy of Greece, says Dr. Taylor, is obscure ; but it is proba¬ 
ble that the pre-Hellenic autochthones belonged to the 
Iberian race, and that the Hellenic invaders were of the same 
type as the Umbrians and Romans. 

As regards the Ligurians who were called “Celt®” by 
Csesar and found by him in Gaul, there is a controversy 
among European savants about their origin. They were a 
short, brachy-cephalie race, and though called “ Cette ” by 
Cffisar were not as tall as the Celts ot the round barrows. 
Broca says that the real Celts are the people of Central 
France who are the descendants of the Celts of Cmsar; and 
that the term is an ethnological misnomer, if applied to either 
of the two Britisli races by whom what is commonly called 
Celtic speech is spoken, either the tall red-haired brachy- 
cephalie Irishman and Scot, or the short, dark, dolieho-cephalic 
race of Donegal, Galway, Kerry and South Wales. It is urged, 
however, that though Cmsar’s Celts (the people of Central 
Gaul) spoke the Celtic language, they probably acquired it 
from the Belgie Gauls who were an Aryan-speaking people, 
and imposed their culture upon them. Many English writers, 
ignoring Broca s arguments, identify t|ie two races, the short- 
statured and the long-statured Celts, and contend that the 
shorter stature and the darker hair of the race of Central 
France arose from a union of the short, dark, dolieho-cephalic; 
Iberians, with the tall, fair, brachy-cephalie people of the 
round barrows. Others again trace their origin to the Furfooz 
race whose remains have been found in the valley of the 

. essee, a small river which joins the Meiise near Dinant in 
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Belgium. They seem to have beeu a peaceful people^ possess¬ 
ing no bows and arrows or weapons for combat, but merely 
javelins tipped with flint or reindeer horn, with which they 
killed wild hoises, reiu*deer, wild oxen, boars, goats, chamois 
and ibex, as well as squirrels, lemmings, and birds, especially 
the ptaimigan.., riieir clothing consisted of skins, sewn togC'* 
thei with bone-needles. Phey tattooed or painted themselves 
with red oxide and iron, and wore as ornaments shells plaques 
of ivory, and jet, and bits of fluor-spar/’ It has been 
found that the skulls of the Ligurians resembled those of the 
Lapps and Finns, and it is believed that the Celts of ethnology 
and the Celts of philology, the two braehy-eephalie types, may 
have been remote branches of the same race which Dr. 
Thurnam has called Turanian. It is in the same way believed 
that the two dolicho-cephalie races of Europe, ■ the tall 
Canstadts and the short Iberians, may have been descended, 
at some very remote period, from common ancestors. Whatever 
may be the probabilities, it is certain that the dolicho-eephalic 

races came from Africa, and the braehy-eephalie races from 

% 

Asia, Of the latter the tall Celts spoke the Aryan languagCj 
and imposed it upon the ancient peoples of Europe. If they 
were Turanians and Mongols, they must have come in contact, 
in the course of their wanderings, with some Aryan tribes 
from Sapta-Siudhu, who imposed their speech upon them» 
The amalgamated race who are known as Celts brought 
this speech to Europe, and imposed it again, in their turn, on 
^he primitive rude inhabitants of Europe,—the Canstadts, the 
Iberians and the Ligurians, the last probably having come to . 
Europe from Asia with a non-Aryan speech. Those of the 
Iberians who did not come in contact with the Celts or the 
Celtae, like the Basques of Spain, retained their original non- 
Aryan dialects. It is also almost certain that the line of 
route of the Turanians or Celts lay through Western Asia 
where they had au opportunity of mixing with the Aryan 
nomads and adopting their speech. A greater portion of Central 
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Asia having been covered by seas, it was not at all possible for 
primitive savages to have crossed them in their onward march 
to Europe. It was only when the shallow beds of the seas 
were dried up and converted into steppes that it was possible 
for the hordes of the savage Scythians, Huns and Goths to 
have made their incursions to Europe directly from Central 
Asia across the plains. But these events relateto comparative¬ 
ly recent and histoi’ie times. 


Says Dr. Taylor : “ The civilisation which we find in Europe 
at the beginning of the historic period was gradually eyolved 
during a vast period of time, and was not introduced cataclysmi¬ 
cally by the immigraiion of a new race. Just as in geological 
speculation, great diluvial catastrophes have been eliminated and 


replaced by the action of existing forces operating during enor¬ 
mous periods -of time, so the prehistoric archmologists are 
inereasingly disposed to substitute slow progress in culture for 


the older theories which cut every knot by theories of conquest 
and invasion'’ It is believed that the neolithic civilisation 


commeuced in Europe more than 20,000 years ago. 

Dr. Taylor has thus summarised the stale of neolithic culture 
ill Europe at the beginning of the historic period: It is 
believed that the speakers of the primitive Aryan tongue were 
nomad herdsmen who had domesticated the dog, who wandered 


over the plains of Europe in waggons drawn by oxen, who 
fashioned canoes out of the trunks of trees, but were ifirnoranf 
of any metal with the possible exception of native copper. In 
the summor they lived in huts, built of branches of trees, and 
thatched with reeds; in winter they dwelt in circular pits 
dug in the eirth, and roofed over with poles, covered over with 
sods of turf, or plastered with the dung of cattle. They were 
clad in skins sewn together with bone needles; they were ae# 
quainted with fire, which they kindled by means of fire-sticlu?. 
or pyrites; and they were able to count up to a hundred* If. 
they practised agrieiilture which is doubtful, it must have beeU' 


a primitive kind; but they probably collected and pounded 
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in stone mortars the seeds of some wild cereals either spelt or 
barley. The only social institution was marriage; but they 
were polygamists and practised human sacrifice. Whether they 
ate the bodies of enemies slain in war is doubtful. There were 
no enelosuresj and property consisted in catblc; and not in land. 
They believed in a future life ; their religion was shamanistic j 
they had no idols^ and probably no gods properly so-called ; they 
reverenced in some vague way the powers of nature.’^ 

The above, according to Dr. Taylor, is a general picture 
of primitive Aryan culture.” But from the results of ethno¬ 
logical investigations, of which we have given a summary in 
this chapter, our readers have undoubtedly been impressed with 
the fact that there was absolutely no trace of the Aryans, beyond 
that of their speech, among the ancient races of Europe. It is 
admitted that the Celts spoke an Aryan tongue, but they have 
been found to belong to the Turanian or Mongolian family, and 
European scholars are, as we have said, confronted with the 
apparently insoluble problem as to how Aryan speech was pro¬ 
pagated in Europe by a people who were not Aryans. We have 
already suggested a solution which appears to us to be the only 
solution of this knotty problem. The Turanians, in the course of 
their journey to Europe, came in contact, and commingled with 
the rude Aryan tribes who had been driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, 
and adopted their speech and culture which they took with' them 
to Europe, and imposed upon the primitive inhabitants of that 
continent. The Turanian immigration had taken place long 
long before Babylonia or Egypt flourished under the influence 
of the aryanised Dravidlans of India. The neolithic culture 
of Europe was therefore an essentially Turanian culture, aiid' 
not primitive Aryan culture, ” as is wrongly supposed. The 
original habitat or cradle of the Aryans was certainly not in 
Europe, but in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already proved 
in the previous chapters ; and as the Big-Vedie civilisation goes 
back to geological times, probably to the end of the Miocene 
epoch, it would be as impossible to draw a picture of the 
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genuinely primitive culture o£ Sapta-Sindhu as it would be to 
paint a landscape in utter darkness. But the neolithic culture 
of Europe may be called primitive Aryan culture in this sense 
that the nomadic Turanian savages received it along with Arvan 
speech from Aryan tribes who had been, like themselves, in the 
neolithic stage of civilisation. This, however, does not neces¬ 
sarily imply that the Arj'-ans of Sajita-Sindhu were also at that 
time in t e same stage of development as these nomadic Aryan 
tribes who had been the dross east out of the genuine race in the 
course of its evolution and purification. An inference like this 
would be as absurd as to say that the Dravidian or the Kolarian 
race is still in the neolithic stage, because forsooth, the Juangs 
of Orissa use stone implements and do not know the u=e of 


metal even to this day. Much confusion has been caused, and 
many insurmountable difficulties created in the path of ascertain¬ 
ing historical truth by persistent attempts being made by 
zealous European writers to connect one people with another 
fiom mere superficial similarities (for instance, of language), 
and to read the histoiy of one race in the light of that of 
another. It is because the Europeans believe themselves to-be 


Aiyans on account of their languages which'are undoubtedly of 
Allan oiigin, and also because the neolithic age lasted in Europe 
down to veiy recent times, stone implements, according to 
M. Areelin,Jiaving continued to be used in Central Gaul as 
late, as MoOB. C.,that they cannot conceive that a bi-aneh 
of their race, as they believe the Indo-Arjans to be, could 
possess a civilisation older than 3000 B. C. at most. They 
picture the ^ Indo-Aryans to have passed through the same 
: stages of civilisation during the same period of time as their 
own ancestors. But the results of ethnological investigations 
cEarly demonstrate that their ancestors were no others than 
the do icho-cephahe Canstadts and Iberians who had been the 
origina inhabitants of Africa, and the braehy-cephalic Turanians 
® w o had brought the Aryan speech with them from 
Asia. In spite of this indubitable fact and the dictum laid 

own y uno t^at race is not co-extensive with language—a 


r 
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dictnm which is now looked upon as an anxiom is ethnolosy, 
European scholars are eager to call the Euro])ean races Aryans. 
Posche urged, as Broca had done before, that while there may 
be Aryan languages, there is no such tiling as an Aryan I’ace, 
and language is only one, and that the least important 
factor in the enquiry. The first part of his assertion would 
be true, if it were applied to Europe only, for there is no such 
thing as an Aryan race in that continent. The Aryans who 
immigrated there with the Turanians had been so completely 
amalgamated by them as to make the Turanian type dominant 
in the resultant product. It is possible, however, that in 
later times, more advanced Arj'an tribes from Ii-an and 
the precincts of Sapta-Sindhu emigrated to Europe, as there 
is evidence of their having done so in the Zend-Avesta, and 
marching through the southern plains of Bussia settled down 
in the north and the north-east of that countrv as Slavs and 
Lithuanians. Among existing languages of Europe, Lithuanian, 
like Sanskrit, preserves the primitive forms of Aryan speech. 
The Slavonic language shares certain peculiarities with Iranian, 

just as Greek is more closely related to Sanskrit than Latin. 
Schmidt showed that the more geographically remote were any 
two of the Aryan languages, the fewer were the peculiarities 
they possessed in common. “ Thus, while there are fifty-nine 
words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic, and 
sixty-one to Slavo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian, only thirteen 
are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Teutonic. Again, while one 
hundred and thirty-two words and roots are peculiar to Latin 
and Greek, and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo-Iranian, only 
twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin. Hence Slavonic 
forms the transition between Teutonic and Iranian, and Greek 
the transition between Latin and Sanskrit. This, in our 
opinion, goe.s to show that Slavo-Lithuanian drew its supply of 
vocabulary from Indo-Iranian, and the 'I’eutonie from Slavo- 
Lithuanian. If the Aryan tongue had been originally developed 


>" Ibid, pp. 35-36. 
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in Europe, the number of words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Lith¬ 
uanian and Teutonic would have been far larger on account of their 
close proximity to one another than that of words and roots 
peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian. The fact that 
there are only thirteen wmrds and roots peculiar to Indo-Iranian 
and Teutonic, and only twenty peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin 
is explained by the remoteness of Teutonic and Latin from the 
Central source, viz., Indo-Iranian. This would also explain why 
Greek is more closely related to Indo-Iranian or Sanskrit than 
Latin or Slavo-Lithuanian. The remoter you go from the cen^ 
tral source, the less becomes the number of the common words and 
roots peculiar to two languages. It should be remembered in 
this connection that the Greek and Roman civilisations are com- 
parativ’ely of recent date; and the neolithic civilisation of 
Europe as possessed by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland continued 
to a time when the highly developed civilisations of Babylonia 
' and Egypt had commenced to decline. We have shown in the 
' previous chapters that these civilisations drew their main in¬ 
spiration from Indo-Aryan civilisation, and that while Hommel 
has discovered six culture words in the Semitic language, which 
are Aryan, Delitzsch claims to have identified one hundred 
Semitic roots with Aryan roots. This goes to show that the 
cradles of these two races were situated in contioruous regions, 
and Europe could not have been the cradle of the Aryan race. 

Dr. Schrader is a stout champion of the European cradle of 
the Aryans. He thinks that not a particle of evidence has been 
adduced in favour of Aryan migration from the East. But we 
have shown that various Aryan tribes migrated from India to^ 
wards the west in very ancient times, as is evidenced by the 
emigration of such races as the Iranians, the Kurds, the Eos- 
sieans, the Mitannians, the Hittites, the Phrygians, the Lydians, 
the Armenians, and the Phoenicians, all of whom spoke Aryan 
dialects in ancient times, and some of whom do so even to the 
present day. The Egyptian and the Babylonian civilisations 
whicb date from 7000 or 10000 B. C. owed their origins, as we 
have already shown, to Indo-Aryan civilisation. Dr. Sehrad® 
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thinks that tlie Phrygians came to Asia from Europe, probably 
from the fact that the Briges of Thrace were closely related to 
the Phrygians; but the latter believed that they were the 
older people, and that the Briges emigrated from Asia to 
Europe. These Briges or Phrygians were, as we have already 

pointed, probably a branch of the Brijis mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda. i4s for the Armenians, they weie only an extension 
of the Phrygians and cannot be said to have come from 
Europe to Asia. Dr. Schrader admits that certain raeesand 
languages of Europe are more closely connected with those 
of Asia than the rest, and notes the close relations between 
the Indo-Aryans and the Greeks, as is evidenced by the names 
of weapons and of words referring to agriculture and religion. 
Yet he cannot bring himself to believe that the Greeks were 
the descendants of Aryan immigrant tribes from India. Ethno¬ 
logists have proved that they were the mixed products of the 
braehy-cephalic Turanian race speaking Aryan tongue, and 
the primitive Iberians. The origin of the Celts, Slavs and 
Lithuanians has also been traced to the amalgamated Tura¬ 
nians and Aryans. The former are undoubtedly an Asiatic 
people, and the prevalence of the Turanian type in almost 
all the principal European races, with the exception of the 
Teutons and the Swedes, unmistakably points to an early 
immigration of an Asiatic people to Europe in prehistoric times. 
The very fact that they spoke an Aryan language shows that it 
was imposed on them by Aryan tribes that had been amalgamat¬ 
ed with them. None can certainly overlook this stern fact be¬ 
fore trying to establish the hypothesis of the early cradle of the 
Aryans in Europe. Schrader admits that the Tndo-Iranian 
speech is more developed and refined than the European ; but he 
says that the greater rudeness of the European languages is it¬ 
self the sign of a more primitive condition than the literary 
culture exhibited by Zend and Sanskrit. This may be true to 
a certain extent, but he seems to have overlooked the possibility 
of these rude Aryan languages having been taken to Europe by; 
rude Aryan tribes amalgamated with the Turanians in prehistoric 
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times, and also the fact that as they were cut off from 
the parent stock in Asia, their language remained in its primi¬ 
tive condition, while the original language went on growing and 
developing in the land of its birth, till it blossomed forth into 
Sanskrit and Zend. The reason of the close relation between the 
Indo-Aryans and the Greeks was probably no other than the 
fact that Greece was, as it were, the connecting link between 
Asia and Europe, and served as a dumping ground of the Aryan 
immigrants to Europe, whence they dispersed either westward 
or northward. As I have already said, the close connection of 
Lithuanian with Iranian is accounted for by an Iranian 
immigration to the north of Europe in prehistoric times, under 
the leadership of Yima, when Airyana Vaejo was destroyed by 
the invasion of ice. 

It is useless fudher to discuss the hypothesis of Aryan home* 
in Europe. The attempts of European scholars to prove it have 
failed, and I should say, signally failed, from their utter in¬ 
ability to explain the existence of a Turanian type with Aryan 
speech, in some of the principal modern races of Europe. The' 

attempt to prove that the Teutons and the Swedes represented 

tlie true Aryan type has also failed -from ethnical and linguistic 
points of view. As Dr. Taylor says : ''It is not probable that 
the dolicho-cephalic savages of the kitcheii-middcns, or the 
dolieho-eephalie cannibals who buried in the eaves of Southern and. 
Western Europe could have aryanised Europe. It is far 
more likely that it was the people of the round barrows, the 
race which erected Stonehenge and Avebury, the people who eon- 
structed the pile-dwellings in Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
the brachy-eephalic ancestors of the Umbrians, the Celts and 
the Latins, who were those who introduced the neolithic culture, 
and imposed their own Aryan speech on the ruder tribes which 
they subdued.^ Elsewhere he says : "It is an easier hypothesis 
to suppose that the dolieho-eephalie savages of the Baltic coast 
acquired Aryan speech from their braehy-cephalie neighbours, 
the Lithuanians, than to suppose with Penka that they succeeded 

■■■'■ “r" ' .. ....... . . . . . . —. 
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in some remote age in aiyanising the Hindus, the Romans and 
the Greeks.”^ 2 M. Chavee also says that of the dolieho-cephalie 
and braehy-eephalie races in Europe, the intellectual superiority 
lies with the latter. Look, he says, at the beautifully formed 
head of the Iranians and the Hindus, SO intelligent^ and so 
well developed. Look at the perfection of those admirable 
languages, the Sanskrit and the Zend* The Germans have 
merely defaced and spoilt the beautiful structure of the ])rimitive 
Aryan speech. Ujfalvy says : If superiority consists merely 
in physical energy, enterprise, invasion, conquest, then the 
fair dolicho-eephalic race may claim to be the leading race in 
the world ; but if we consider mental qualities, the artistic and 
the intellectual faculties, then the superiority lies with the 
brachy-cephalic race.’’- De Mortillet is also of opinion that the 
civilisation of Europe is due to the brachy-cephalic race. We 
.may, therefore, dismiss the claims of the Teutons and the 
Swedes to be the original Aryan race. As a matter of 
fact, we have seen that the majority of the European races 
are a mixed product of African and Asiatic races; and the 
dolicho-cephalic races of the North, who are of a pronounced 
African type, are only entitled to be called Aryans on account 
of their speech which they received from their braeby-cephalic 
neighbours. We can, therefore, say with Posche and Broca 
that while there may be Aryan languages, there is no such thing 
as an Aryan race in Europe. 


o 


Ihicl, p. 243. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The Theory of the Aryan Cradle in Central Asia. 

Sir William Jones made his memorable declaration in 1786 
that Sanskrit; Greeks Latin, German and Celtic belonged to 
one family of speech, and that these had a common origin. 
Hegel regarded this discomy as the discovery of a new world. 
From that time the new science of Comparative Philology came 
into being, Bopp published his Comparative Grammar in 1833-35, 
and placed Comparative Philology on a scientific fobting by 
discovering the method of the comparison of grammatical 
forms. He also showed that Zend and Slavonic as .well as 
Albanian and Armenian must be included in what he called the 
Indo-Germanie family. The great linguistic family,^’ says 
Dr. Taylor, whose existence was thus established, embraces 
seven European groups of languages—the Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lithuanic or Lettie, and'Albanian; 
in fact all the existing languages of Europe except Basque, 
Finnic^ Magyar and Turkish. There are also three closely 
related Asiatic groups; first, the Indie, containing fourteen 
Indian languages derived from Sanskrit ; secondly, the Iranie 
group, comprising Zend, Persian, Pushtu or Afghan, Baluchi, 
Kurdish and Ossetic; and thirdly, the Armenian, which is inter¬ 
mediate between Greek and Iranian.’’ i 

It would thus appear that the Aryan languages extend from 
India to the extreme west and north of Europe almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly, barring only parts of Western Asia occupied by the 
Semitic races, Turkey in Europe; and a few other regions of the 
continent. Had not the Semitic and Turanian races interposed 
themselves in a later age between Indo-Irania and Europe, and 
absoibed into their families many Aryan tribes of Western Asia, 

" "". - " M _ ■ - „„ . .. . 

^ Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, p. 2. 
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who spoke Aryan dialects, the continuity of the Aryan 

languages would have remained unbroken from India to the 
farthest ends of Europe. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that Sanskrit and 
^end aie the oldest and most developed forms of the Aryan 
tongue, with literatures that date from hoary antiquity ; and 
though Lithuanian bears many archaic forms similar to those of 
Sanskrit and Zend, it possesses no ancient literature, and has 
practically remained in the same condition in which probably it 
was taken to Europe by migrant tribes from Iran or India in 
some bye-gone times. 1 he very fact that Greek also is closely 
allied to Sanskrit points to the later migration of the Hellenes 
to Europe. The spread of the Aryan language over Europe was, 
as we have seen, effected by a Turanian race who are known in 
history as Celts. This fact stands undoubted and unchallenged, 
whatever may be the contentions of German and French scholars 
as regards their respective claims to be the original Aryan 
people. The Canstadts, the Iberians and probably the Ligurians 
had already been in Europe when these aryanised«Turanians 
made their appearance as intruders or conquerors and imposed 
their speech and neolithic culture on the aborigines. There was, 
therefore, no direct immigration of Aryans to Europe, but 
of Turanians with whom the rude Aryan tribes had been 
amalgamated. This mixed people were the ancestors of most of 
the modern nations of Europe, who are Aryans in speech but 
not in blood. The dolieho-cephalie Teutons and Swedes, though 
not Aryan in blood, are Aryan in speech which they imbibed 
from their aryanised neighbours. 

If these premises be correct, we are led to the conclusion 
that .the pure Aryans, as represented by the Hindus and the 
Iranians, did not emigrate to Europe in a body or in tribes. It 
was the mixed Turanians who emigrated to Europe, with Aryan 
tongue and. neolithic culture, in waves after waves, from Central 
and Western Asia, the more advanced tribes driving before 
them those that were less advanced. There is indeed some 
evidence in the Zend-Avesta of at least one Iranian tribe having 
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gone to tie eiicumpolar regions, under the leadership of Yima, 

when their Paradise or settlement in Aiiyana Vaejo was 

destroj-ed by ice. But this imnnigration probably took place in a 

later age. It is most likely that they settled in North Russia, 

in as much as we find a close resemblance between Lithuanian 
and Iranian. 

The resemblance of Zend and Sanskrit to the prineipel 
languages of Europe led some eminent scholars of the last 
century to broach the hypothesis that the ancestors of the 
Europeans, and the Hindus and Iranians must have originally 
lived in some place of Central Asia close to Iran or Bactria, 
from which, guided by “ an irresislable impulse,” many tribes 
marched towards the west, and settled in different parts of 
Europe. Those that did not migrate to Europe marched 
southwards, and while one branch settled in Iran, the other 
crossed the Himdlaya, and settled in the land of the Pive 
Riveis. hat this “ irresistable impulse” was due to, and 

why the original home was abandoned by all the Aryan tribes 

has not been made clear. 

Professor Max Miiller in his Lectures on iJte Science of 
Language, delivered in 1861, said that there was a time » when 
the first ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Slavs, the Celts and the Germans were living 
together within the same enelosuies, nay under the same roof.” 
He further argues that because the same forms of speech are 
“preserved by all the members of the Aryan family, it follows 
that before the ancestors of the Indians and Persians started for 
the south, and the leaders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic 
and Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, 
there was a small clan of Aryans, settled probably oh the highest 
elevation of Central Asia speaking a language not vet Sanskrit or 
Greek or German, but containing the dialectical germs of all ” 
The above observation was based on philological grounds 
on y But the assumption of identity of race from identity of 
speech made by philologists has been decisively disproved and 
rejected by anthropologists. The French anthropologists, 
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and more esjDeqially Broca, first raised the needful protest^ He 
observes that races have frequently within the historic period 
changed their language without having apparently changed the 
race or type. The Belgians^ for instance, speak a neo-Lhtin 
language, but of all the races who have mingled their blood 
with that of the autochthones of Belgium,- it would be difficult 
to find one which has left less trace than the people of Eome.’^ 
Hence he says that the ethnological value of comparative 
philology is extremely small. Indeed, it is apt to be misleading 
rather than otherwise. But philological facts and deductions 
are more striking than minute measurements of skulls, and 
therefore the conclusions of philologists have received more 
attention.^’ 

Topinard, a distinguished follower of Broca, also remarks 
that it has been proved that the anthropological types in 
Europe have been continuous, and if the Aryans came from 
Asia, they can have brought with them nothing but their lang¬ 
uages, their civilisation, and a knowledge of metals. Their 
blood has disappeared. 

In spite of the anthropological evidences disproving the 
common origin of the Aryan-speaking races of Europe and 
Asia, the philologists continued to believe in it, the theory 
having apparently captured their imagination. They were 
agreed that the cradle of the Aryan race must be sought in 
Central Asia on the upper water of the Oxus. But the Cen¬ 
tral Asian theory had first been propounded in 1820 by J. G* 
Rhode. His argument was based on the geographical indica¬ 
tions contained in the first chapter of the Vendidad, which 
pointed to Bactria as the earlier home of the Iranians. But 
even long after Rhode, in 1876 Mommsen declared that the 
valley of the Euphrates was the primitive seat of the Indo- 
Germanic race, and as late as 1888, Dr. Hale advoeated the 
’theory in a paper read before the Anthropological Section of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. * 

Rhodens hypothesis, however, found adherents in Sehlegel 
and Pott. The latter based his argument on' the aphorism 
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e.B: oriente lux. The path of the sun must be the path of eul- 
tnre. In Asia, he declares, or nowhere, was the school-house 
where the families of mankind were trained. He fixes on the 
region watered by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, north of the 
Himalaya and east of the Caspian, as the true cradle of the 
Indo-European race. In 1847 Lassen declared his adherence 
to the view of Pott on the ground that the Sanskrit people 
must have penetrated into the Punjab from the north-west 
through Gabul, and that the traditions of the Avesta point to 
the slopes of the Belurtag and the Mustag as the place of their 
earlier sojourn. In 1848, this opinion received the powerful 
support of Jacob Grimm who lays it down as an accepted 

conclusion of science that “ all the nations of Europe migrated 

anciently from Asia; in the vanguard those related races whose 
destiny it was through moil and peril to struggle onwards, their 
forward march from east to west being prompted by an irresis- 
-tible impulse, whose precise cause is hidden in obscurity. The 
farther to the west any race has penetrated, so much the earlier it 
must have started on its pilgrimage, and so much the more pro¬ 
found will be the footprints which it impressed upon its track.” 

Pioffissoi Max Muller adopted* Grimm^s theory in 1859 in 
Us Eistory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. “ The main stream 
•of the Aryan nations, he says, has always flowed tow^ards the 
iiiorth-west. No historian can tell us by what impulse those 
-adventurous nomads were driven on through Asia towards the 
.isles and shores of Europe....Rut. whatever it was, the impulse 
■was as irresistible as the spell which in our own times sends the 
Celtic tribes towards the prairies, or the regions of gold across 
the Atlantic. It requires a strong will, or a great amount of 
inertness, to be able to withstand such national or ethnical 
movements. Eew will stay behind when all are going. But to 
let one s friends depart, and then to set out ourselves—to take 
a road which, lead where it may, can never lead us to join those 
agarn who speak our language and worship our gods—is a 
.course which only nien of strong individuality and great 
self-dependence are capable of pursuing. It was the course 
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adopted by the southern branch of the Aryan family—r-the 
Brahmanie Aryans of India, and the Zoroastrians of Iran.’’ 

The above picturesque account is only partially true in so 
far as it relates to the Brahmanie Aryans and the Zoroastrians 
who arfe regarded by him as autochthones of Central Asia, which, 
however, they were not, as we have proved in the preceding 
chapters that the original home of the Aryan race could only' 
have been in Sapta-Sindhu. Adelung, the father of Compara¬ 
tive Philology, who died in 1806, came near the truth when he 
placed the cradle of manlvind in the valley of Kashmir, which 
he identified with Paradise. He would have been absolutely 
correct if he had said that the valley of Kashmir and the plains 
of Sapta-Sindhu were the cradle, not of mankind, but of the 
Aryan race. It was also delung who was the first to observe 
that since the human race originated in the East, the most 
westerly nations, the Iberians and the Celts, must have been* 
the first to leave the parent hive. We have seen, however, 
that the Iberians went to Europe from Northern Africa, and 
the Celts from Central and Western Asia, and that they be¬ 
longed to two distinct races of mankind, none of which could 
be identified with the Aryans. 

Be that as it may, the Central Asian theory so much capti¬ 
vated the imagination of the European scholars of the last 
century that Pictet in his OrigineS' IndO'-JEaTo^^ which 

the first volume was published in 1859, constructed an elaborate 
theory of the successive Aryan migrations from Central Asia. 
He brought the Hellenes and Italians by a route south of the 
Caspian through Asia Minor to Greece and * Italy, and the Celts 
South of the Caspian through the Caucasus to the north of the 
Black Sea, and thence up the Danube to the extreme west of 
Europe, the Slavs and Teutons marching north of the Caspian 
through the Bussian steppes. Pictet’s argument, derived 
mainly from philological considei’ations as to the animals and 
plants with which he supposed the various races to have been 

acquainted, vanish on examination.”^ __ , . __ 

a p. 12. " 
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. It. has been said above that the Hellenes, Romans, Celts 
and Slavs were all men of the Turanian family with an Aryan 
speech and were not genuine Aryans but a mixed race. Pictet 
was therefore wrong in suirposing that they were all Aryan 
tribes who dispersed to Europe through different routes. The 
only route of march ovpdutliOi (preserved in the name of the pro¬ 
vince named I'onluH in Asia Minor) lay to the south of the 
Caspian Sea through Asia Minor, by which the Turanians 
advanced to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous, one branch 
marching towards the west through Central Europe up the 
Danube, and another towards the north through the steppes of 
Russia. The greater part of Central Asia and North Siberia 
was at the time of the dispersion probably covered by the sea 
extending from the Black Sea to the Sea of Aral, and as far 
north as the Arctic Ocean, which was impossible for nomadic 
savages to cross. They had therefore to pick their way through 

Bactria, Persia and Asia Minor which, having been peopled by 

Aryan nomads, made it possible for the Turanian savages to mix 

with them and adopt their language and culture which were 

ultimately taken to Europe by the mixed races. The theories 

of the different routes of march, as propounded by Pictet and 

the great scholar Schleicher, are therefore more fanciful than 
real. 

Professor Sayce thus wrote in 1874: “When the Aryan 
languages first make their] appearance, it is in the highlands of 
Middle Asia, between the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes.”® 
He abidedby the current opinion which placed the primeval 
Aryan community in Bactriana on the western slopes of the 
Belartag and the Mustag and near the sources of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes.^ He argues that “Comparative PhiloW itself 
supplies us with a proof of the Asiatic cradle of the'’Aryan 

tongue.- The proof consists in the allegation that “of all the 
Aryan dialects, Sanskrit and Zend may, on the whole, be 

considered to have changed the least; while, on the other hand. 

■■ ^ - ' . ' ■ ■ 
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Keltic in tlie extreme west lias changed the most.” ' Hence it' 
would that the ..egio,, „o„ „ee„pi.d by 

and ^ ^end must be the nearest to the primitive centre 
of dispersion. This eoneJusion, he adds, is confirmed by the' 
assertion in the Avesta that the first creation of mankind 
by Alumnazda (Ormuzd) took place in the ' Bactrian re-ion..i 
He admits that ''this legend is at most a late traditian and 
applies only to the Zoroastriaii Persians/’ but he thinks it' 
%ives with the conclusions of Comparative Philology, which teach . 
us that the early Aryan home was a cold region since the only * 
two trees whose names agree in Eastern and Western Aryan are 
the birch and the pine, while winter was familiar with snow'- 
and ice. We have already said in a previous chapter that-thef 
followers of Ahurmazda, after their expulsion from Sapta- ; 
Sindhu, had roamed about in different countries till they settled - 
down in Baetriana which they called their original home, as . 
distinguished from Sapta-Siudhu which they had been com¬ 
pelled to leave, and for which they no longer entertained any 
love or patriotic sentiments, and that the original climate of 
Sapta-Sindhu was cold, with snow and ice in winter, which' 
afterwards changed into temperate verging upon hot, in conse¬ 
quence of tile disap|)earanec of the seas that had in former timr?s 
girt the country about. Sayce’s conclusion, therefore, was as 
much true about sSapfca-Sindhu as about Baetriana. It should * 


also be remembered that the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu believed 
themselves to be autochthones of Sapta-Sindhu, and there is 
absolutely no tradition in their literature of their having come^ 
from any country. 

Against the argument that the cradle of the Indo-Iranians; 
must be the cradle of the Aryan race because Sanskrit and ZenQ; 
are the most archaic of the Aryan languages, it is urged that, 
Lithuanian is also archaic in its character, and therefore the. 
region where this language is spoken may also be regarded aa 
the Aryan cradle. But it is overlooked that Lithuanian doea 
not possess any literature that can be compared with the old 
Sanskrit and Zend literatures, showing thereby that the 
44 ? ^ 
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language, in its arebaie form, was taken to Europe by an unpro- 
<ttessive race and has remained in its primitive condition, while 
Sanskrit and Zend, in their native home and congenial environ¬ 
ments, flourished luxuriantly, and produced literatures that still 
command the admiration of ihe world. It would not help us in 
any way to solve the problem of the original Aryan cradle " if we 
conflneour attention to contemporary forms of speech, and compare, 
for instance modern Lithuanian with any of the vernacular dialects 
of India which have descended from Sanskrit and thereby 
" find that the Lithuanian is immeasurably the more archaic in 
its character.” This, as we have said, only proves the unprogres- 
sive genius of the pe.>ple who took the language to Europe. 
Progress and change connote an inexhaustible fund of life and 
energy, while stagnation means death, or at any rate, a lack of 
vitality ; and this clearly shows why Lithuanian still retains 
soitje of the archaic fornis of Aryan speech, and the modern 
vernaculars of India, derived from Sanskrit, have developed and 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

It was Cuno “ who contended that the undivided Aryans 
instead of being a small elan, must have been a numerous nomad 
pastoral people, inhabiting an extensive territory. A long 
period—several thousand years -he considered, must have been 
occupied in the evolution of the elaborate grammatical system of 
the primitive speech while the dialectic varieties out of which the 
Aryan languages were ultimately evolved could not have arisen 
except through geographical severance. The necessary geogra¬ 
phical conditions were, he thought, a vast plain, undivided by 
lofty mountain barriers, by desert tracks or impassable forests, 
fibgfether with a temperate climate, tolerably uniform in character, 
where a numerous people could have expanded, and then, in 
different portions of the territory,' could have evolved those 
dialectic differences which afterwards developed into the several 
Arj'an languages. There is only one region, he contends, on the 
whole surface of the globe which presents the necessary condition 
of uniformity of climate and geographical extension. This is the 
great plain of Northern Europe, stretching from the Ural 
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mountains over Northern Germany and the north of France as 
far as the Atlantic. In (his region, he thinks, and no other, the 
conditions of life are not too easy, or the struggle for existence 
too hard, to make possible the development of a great energetic 
race such as the Aryans. At the beginning of the historic period 
we find this region occupied by the Celtic, Teutonic, Lithuanic and 
Slavonic iraces, whom he regards as autochthonous. At some 
earlier time he considers that the Italic and Hellenic races had 
extended themselves to the south across the mountain chain of 
Central Europe, and had wandered with their herds further'to 
the east, subduing and incorporating non-Aryan races. 

The above summary of Cuno.’s opinion has been made by Dr. 
Taylor who, however, says : ^tTo this it might be replied that 
the steppes of Central Asia, extending eastward of the Caspian 
for more than a thousand miles beyond Lake Balkash, also offer 
the necessary conditions^ and that here the great Turko-Tartaric 
race has grown up, presenting an actual picture of what the 
Aryan race must have been in the early nomad stage of its 
existence. But it must be conceded to Cuno that the conditions 
of climate, of soil, of greater geographical extension and of 
proximity to the regions now occupied by the Aryans, are argu-. 
ments for selecting the European rather than the Asiatic plain 
as the probable cradle of the Aryan race.’’ ^ 

But if the plains of Europe be the probable cradle of the 
Aryan race, how would the fact of nearly all the principal Aryan¬ 
speaking races being of the brachy-cephalic Turanian family of 
Asia be explained ? Dr. Taylor has himself shown that the * 
dolicho-cephalie savages of the kitchen middens, or the doUcho- 
cephalic Iberian cannibals of Southern Europe could not have be6n 
the ancestors of the Aryans. ^ The original home of the Aryans 
must therefore be sought not in Europe, but in Asia whence the 
Turanians admittedly went to Europe with Aryan speech, and the 
Aryans must have been some other race in Asia, from whom the 

® Taylor, Origin of th^ Ary ant 

« I5td5, p. 31. 

7 Ibid, pp. 222-223. : - 
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Tmuniaas in the course of their wanderings borrowed their 
speech and eulture. There is no other alternative than to make 
this admission^ if we want avoiding arguing in a circle. [t is 
extreme!j probable, however, that the great European plain, 
referred to hy Cuno, afforded facilities to the Aryo-Turanian 
nomads to develop the differences of their dialects and eulture, 
which we notice at the beginning of the historical epoch in 
Europe. Though Professor Sayce subsequently announced a 
change of iiis opinion about the original home of the Aryans 
bmng in Asia/"^ European scholars like Ujfalvy, Homme], 
Pessl, Professor Max Miiller, and American writers like Messrs. 
Hale and Morris advocate various forms of the Asiatic hypothesis. 
Professor Max Muller gave a final pronouncement on the subject in 
1887, when he wrote : If an answer must be given as to the 
place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before their separation... 
I should still say, as I said forty years ago, ^ somewhere in 
Asia,^ and no more.’^'^ And the Professor was undoubtedly right. 
This '' somewhere in Asia is, as we have pointed ou«-, no other 
country than Sapta-Sindhu with the outlying adjacent territories 
of GS.ndliara and Baetriana. We have shown how the nomadic 
Aryan savages, driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, spread westward in 
waves after waves. That they vrere primitive savages in the hunt¬ 
ing stage, and not even in the stage of wandering cattle-keepers, 
can easily be surmised from the state of neolithic culture in Europe, 
of which we have already given some glimpses. These wandering 
savages readily mixed with the nomad Turanian ho des from 
Qehtral and Eastern Asia, on whom they imposed their language, 
though, having been comparatively small in number, they were 
subsequently absorbed by the Turanians. These overspread . 
Euroi>e, but they were followed by other Arran tribes, more ad¬ 
vanced in culture than their predecessors, as they marched with 
their <^ttle> and in rude carts drawn by oxen. They also, 
subsequently intermingled with the hybrid population of Europe, 

« In the Academy, Dec. 8tb, 1883, anr in his ;Introd^iicfioif to the Science 
©/third edition, ISS5, , ■ - ' 

® Ang.„ 1887, reprinted in 'Biographies of Words,”• 
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and settled in various parts, some in- llie north beeonciinw the 
aiiicestois of the Lithuanians and the Slavs, and others in the 
south and west, becoming the ancestors of the Hellenes, the Latins 
and the Celts. The retreat of the great iee-sheet towards the north 
of Europe after the Post-glacial epoch laid bare the vast plains 
of Central and Northern Europe and made the influx of the Asiatic 
hordes to that continent possible. This must have furnished “ the 
irresistible impulse ” for migration, spoken of by Grimm and 
Max Muller. The greater part of Europe was thus flooded in a 
remote age by these surging hordes of mixed Asiatic savages who 
were, however, more advanced in culture and richer in speech than 
the dolieho-cephalie savages and cannibals whom they found 
already settled in the north, south and west of Europe, and on 
whom they imposed f heir culture and language. The subsequent 
development of the dialectic varieties must have been favoured 
by the nature of the countries in which the various settlements 
took place and the charaeter of the neighbouring tribes. It would ' 
thus appear that th^ hypothesis of the European cradle of the ■ 
Aryan race can by no means be satisfactorily maintained, and 
there is no other alternativ^e than to fall back on the Asiatic 
hypothesis. Central and Eastern Asia can, with some show of 
reason, be pointed out as the original home of the braehy.-' 
cephalic and ortho-eephalie European races, as they are admit- ' 
tedly the descendants of the Turanians of Asia, but not certainly ■ 
of the pure Aryans whom we have shown to be autochthonous in 
ancient Sapta-SindHu, which appears to us to be the real cradle 
of the race. 

The Rig-Veda is admittedly the oldest work extant of the ' 
Aryans, and European scholars are unanimously agreed that 
most of the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed in Sapta-Sindliu on 
the banks of the Indus and its tributaries^ and of the Sarasvati ■ 
arid the Drishadvati. In these hymns we do not find any mention 
or evidence of the ancient Aryans having ever lived in any other 
country or immigrated thence t| Sapta-Sindhu. Some scholars, - 
both Indian and European, however, have, in their eagerness to • 
establish the Aryan cradle in Central Asia, tried to interpret ’ 
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certain hymns in a manner that would support their theory ; but 
so far their efforts do not appear to have been attended with any 
degree of success. For example. Pandit Ramfi,n 5 ,th Sarasvati 
in his Bengali translation of the Rig-Veda interprets Rig. I. 23 . 
16 & 17 to mean that thi ancient Aryan.s had been divided 
into seven elans {mp!a Mamanli) and had lived in seveti. 
regions of an unknown territory somewh re ; whence under 
the leadership of Vishnu, their , tutelary deitj', they 
imrhigi’ated to . apta-Sindhu after halting in three different 
places. It is needless to say that this interpretation is 
absurd on the, very face of it. In the first place, there 
is no mention in the Rig-Veda that the Vedie Aryans 
were divided into seven clans or tribes ; on the other hand, 
we find frequent mention of Panekajanxh or the Five Tribes 
only. Secondly, the word does not mean seven tribes or 
seven places, but the seven rays of the Sun who is identified 
with Vishnu. Thirdly, the three steps of Vishnu or the i 
Sun were not the three halting places of the Aryan immigrants, 
but the three strides that the Sun or Vishnu was first observed 
by the primitive Aryans to take, «a., the first step in the 
morning when he rises, the second step in the midday when he 
ascends the zenith of the sky, and the third step in the evening 
when he^goes down to rest. All the ancient Vedie commentators 
from Yaska, Sakapuni, Ournanava and DurgHohdrya, down to 
SS.yana have unanimously adopted this interpretation which 
seems ^ to us to be the most natural, and the only rational inter- 
pretation of the verses. Thus Rik. 16 simply means : “ May 

the Devas protect us from the region from which Vishnu or 
the Sun with his seven rays or metres started on his 
^regrination.” There is not here even the shadow of a men¬ 
tion of an Aryan immigration to Sapta-Siudhu from another 
gantry. The Devas evidently dwell in the region from which 
Vishnu or the Sun starts on his journey and it could not have 
been any other than Heaven i^elf, the abode of the gods, 
frpm which they come down to the earth, when invoked by 
their votaries. This celestial region Las been called PratnoU, 
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or ancient abode, in the Rig-Veda. In Hig. I. .30.9 we read 
“ Indra goeth to many people {i.e., responds to their invoca¬ 
tions). I invoke him to come from tie ancient abode. My 
father also invoked him before.” Siyana interprets Pratnasyo- 
kdsal in the above hymn as follows :—Prat,iasya puratamsya 
OJcasal stlmacya Stoargampacya saMcdt, which means “ from the 
ancient abode, or heaven.” The dwelling place of the gods, or 
heaven, is called “ the ancient abode,” because the Devas being 
as ancient as the creation of the Universe itself, the region 
where they dwell, which is the one and the same from 
eternity, is also like them ancient and unchangeable. Hence 
the epithet of their abode is “ ancient.” The word certainly 
does not mean any ancient home of the Aryans, abandoned 
by; them before coming'to Sapta-Sindhn. It simply means 
" the ancient or primeval and eternal home of the Devas,” *.e.. 
Heaven itself. But it is argued that there is a place named 
Indrdlaya (abode of Indra) ’on the north of the Hindu Kush, 
which has been mentioned in the Amamhosla and SabdamindvaU, 
and this might have been the ancient abode of the Vedic 
Aryans who worshipped Indra as their supreme deity, and 
probably named the region after him. The theory is undoubt¬ 
edly very ingenious ; but there is no mention in the Rig-Veda 
of any place named Indrdlaya. It is just possible, however, 
that, Indra’s birth-place having been described to be the 

peak of the Mujavat mountain in the Himalayan Range, 

■where the Soma plant grew, a place over this range or on 
the north of the Hindu Kush was located in a later age as 

the abode of Indra, or Indrdlaya. Similarly at the present 

day, :the Kaildsa mountain near Lake Alansarobar on the 
Tibetan 'side of the Himdlaya'> is pointed out 'as the abode 
of (^iva, and another lofty snowy peak of the Himdlaya As 
the abode of the superhuman king of that name, where Uma 
or Durgd was born. A Himdlayan Hindu traveller who 
passed below this snowy psak in his journey to Tibet was 
astonished at the sight of the semblance of a beautiful palace 

Svami Akhand&nancla of the Eamkrishna Mission. 
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of suov.* witii domets and tiUTe<-s over this peak, which was 
-pointed out to Lim his guide as the abode of the celestial 
Mountain-king who was the father of the goddess Duro't; 
We need not, therefore, wonder that a place north of the Hindu 
Kush was named in some later age as Indrdlaya or the abode 
of Indra. But this does not in any way prove that it was 
the original home of the ancient Aryans. 

^ We have seen that “ the ancient abode ” mentioned in the 
Rig-\eda does not mean the original cradle of the Arj’ans, 
but only Heaven or the abode of the Gods ; that the immigra¬ 
tion of the Vedie Aryans under the leadership of Vishnu horn 
■that ancient home is a pure myth which has no basis to 
stand upon j and lastly, that the three steps taken by Vishnu 
or the Sun do not mean the three halting places where the 
immigrant Aryans stopped, but only the three strides that 
the Sun daily takes in his journey from the east towards 
the west. Even if it be admitted for the sake of argument 
that the Aryans in the course of their immigration to Sapta- 
Sindhu really halted in three different places for a long time; 
no body has so far been able to identify them. If, on the 
othei hand, it is supposed that the Aryans did emigrate to 
Sapta-Sindhu at one stretch, halting only at three places durino' 
their march, then their original home would be situated at a 
■very short distance, say 50 miles,’ from Sapta-.Sindhu, which 
could he covered by a .journey of only three days. This 
would be tantamount to a confession that the cradle was 
as it were, within the ambit of Sapta-Sindhu itself We 
have shown that though the Aryans originally belonged to 

Sapta-Sindhu, they, expanded in the direction of Gandhdra and 
Bactnau^a, both of which weie peopled by their own kith and 
km We further know that the rivers of Afghanistan that 
are tributa,ry to the Indus have been mentioned in the Rig, 
Veda rat the same time as the tributaries that flow through the 
Punjab, toother with the Saipvati, the Drishadvati, the 
Apaya and other independent ’ rivers. Though all these 
nvers as Veil as the Ganges and the Yamuna have’been 
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mentioned; the Kig’-Vedic bards are eloquent in their deserip- 
tion of the Indus and the Sarasvati only; and relate with 
pride how all their saerifiees were performed and all knowledge, 
sacred- and secular, was acquired on. their hallowed banks. 
They have also called the Sarasvati the best of mothers ^lancl 
the best of rivers,” thereby implying that they looked upon the 
region watered by the sacred stream as their original cradle. The 
ancient Aryan world, therefore, included not only Sapta-Sindhu 
piopei, but also Gr^ndhllra and -Bactriana j and we should not be 
at all surprised if we come across a verse that mentions, 
among other places, one named Yaxu (Rig. Til. 28.29), Even if 
this \axu be identified with the river Oxiis, it does not mean 
that the oiiginal home ot the Aryans was near the upper 
sources oi the (3xas and the Jaxartes. It simply meajns that 
they knew this river, or the region watered by it, merely as 
colonists, sojourners or invaders. The verse says that Indra 
fought a battle in which be killed Bheda (probably the ruler 
of the country), and Yamuna pleased him and the three countries 
named Aja, Sighru and \ axu offered him the head of a horse. 
This evidently means that Indra, pr for the matter of that, 
his votaries, embarked on a war of conquest on the frontiers, 
beginning from the banks of the Yamuna in Sapta-Sindhu, 
and ending in the northern-most region of the then known 
Aryan world, which was watered by the Oxus, and that this 
victory was celebrated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice 
in honour of ’Indra, in whicli the vanquished peoples also 
took a prominent part. The mention of the in Rig, 

V. 30. 12-15 has led certain scholars to identify them with the 
ancestors of the Russians, and their country with Russia! 
The sage Babhru, while praising Agni, mentions in the above 
verses that Rint^nchaya, the leader of the Eu^amas, gave him 
four thousand heads of cattle, one golden bucket, .and a house 
to live in. The Rucjamas were therefore undoubtedly Vedie 
saerificers, and must liave lived |i Sapta-Sindhu. Whether they 
afterwards emigrated to Russia and gave their name’ to the 
countiy is more than wji.at w^. 1^'^^hw or can ^say. tt would, 
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however, merely suffice to say here that they were an Aryan 
tribe living either in Sapta-Sinclhu or its neighbourhood, 
and not in Russia. Another similarity in name has led 
some scholars to indnige in another wild guess. The word 
Hariptjpia occurs in a .Rig-Vedie verse (Rig. 27.5), 
which is identified with Europe. But it is probably the 
name of a river or town, as S^yana says; and it is related 
that Indra killed the sons of A^riehivana (who was himself 
the son of Varacikha), who were encamped on the eastern 
side of Hariyiipia, and that Vrichivflna’s eldest son, who 
was encamped on the western side, seeing his brothers 
killed, died through fear. This expedition therefore was also 
a war of conquest, and Hariyupia does not seem to us to be the 
name of the continent of Europe. But even if it was, it only 
goes to show that the ancient Aryans of Rig-Vedie times 
advanced from Sapta-Sindhu as far as Europe in their warlike 
expeditions. 

Another argument in favour of the Central Asian cradle 
of the Aryans is based on the fact that the word himiX was 


equivalent for the year, thereby indicating tliat the climate 
of the place where they dwelt was cold and wintry daring the 
greater part of the year, and not hot like that of the Punjab. 


In Rig. I, bi.iO, II. 1. n, IL 32.2, 54.15, VI. 10.7 


'VI. 48.8, we come across the Avord /a/wc? to mean the year. 


This does not imply that the Aryans had lived in a cold country 
before they immigrated to the Punjab; but that the climate 
of Sapta-Sindhu itself, as geologists have proved, had been cold 
in ancient times in consequence of the existence of seas round 
about the country, which afterwards changed into hot with the 
disappearance of the seas. The year, therefore, was naturally 
designated by tlie word Mma; and there can be no doubt that 
the existence of this w'ord in the verses proves their hoary 
antiquity and takes us back to geological times. When ihe 
climate changed from cold if) temperate, the word Mi/m was 
naturally substituted by the word (^arad (autumn) to mean the 
year and indicate the prevailing climate. A disregard of this fact 
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had led scholars to surmise that the Aryans at first lived in a 
cold climate, and that their original home was situated on the 
high table-land of Central Asia where wintry conditions prevail 
even to this day. This surmise, however, has no firm basis to 
stand upon. It is Sapta-Sindhu which was, as we have 
repeatedly shown in the previous chapters by adducing various 
proofs, the real cradle of the Aryan race, and included not 
only Sapta-Sindhu proper, but also (xindh^ra, or Afghanistan, 
the beautiful vallej^ of Kashmir, the high plateau situated to. 
the north of it, Bactriana and Airyana Vaejo. But the five 
tribes that constituted the A^edie Aryans, performing the 
Vedie rites, worshipping the Yedic Gods, and having a 

homogeneous civilisation, confined themselves to the 
plains and the beautiful valley of Kashmir only. Those 
of the Aryans that lived outside the territory were 
regarded by the \edie x4ryans as non-saerifieers, iJdsaHy 

DmjjuHy barbarians and MUrhcJiaBy i\e., people who could not 
pronounce words properly. Eeligious schisms and intolerance 
went a great way to estrange their own kith and kin from 
them, and this estrangement gradually developed into an 
implacable enmity, which ultimately completed their separa* 
tion. 

It would thus appear that Central Asia could not have 

been, and never was the original cradle of the Aryan race. If 

it is to be located anvwhere with anv show of reason, it must 
be in Sapta-Bindhii or nowhere, • 



CHAPTER XVII 


The Hypothesis of the Arctic Horae of the Aiyans. 

Besides the hypotheses of Aryan home in Northern Europe 
and Central Asia, there is yet another wliicli seeks to prove that 
the original Aryan cradle was situated somew^here in the 
Arctic region. This theory would, at first sight, appear 
startling and incredible, in as much as these regions are covered 
by ice, at places hundreds of feet deep, and are not at all 
calculated to favour the growth and development of any larwe 
family of human beings. The circum-polar regions are very 
sparsely populated, and the nearer one approaches the North 
Pole, the move desolate does the scene appear till every vestio'e 
of human habitation and even of life and vegetation in any 
shape 01 form disappears, and the vast panorama consists of 
nothing but an awfully still and strange, bleak and cold, and 
white and weird expanse of ice, in whichever direction one may 
turn one^s eyes. In fact. King lee reigns their supreme and 
undisputed in his solemn grandeur and apijalling loneliness, 
plunged for six months into the various shades of darkness 


which IS only occasionally relieved by the resplendant flashes of 
the Aurora Borealis, or the moon-light, and' lit up for the 
remaining six months by the rays of the Sun who wheels round 


and round the horizon in concentric circles, like a strange and 
shy creature, or an unwilling exile, eager for an escape from 
this dismal and inhospitable region, but finding no way out — 
making “ the daylight sick as if by his own chilling and 
creeping sensation of fear,—never venturing to mount high up 
the heavens, and feeling as it were only too glad to retrace his 

steps, and disappear below the hoHzou, leaving King lee again 
to dismal darkness and his drlary dreams. Such then isTlte 
Polar region which can only be fit fpr the habitation of bein<.s 

O 
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othei’ than human—probablr of the Devas or the Gods, as the 
ancient Hindufi who came to be acquainted with it in an age 
iatev than the Eig-Vedie believed it to be. The very appalling 
loneliness aiid desolation of the region cannot but be associated 
with the haunts of unearthlv beings^ if such really exists with 
whom solitude probably is the very essence and condition of 
their existence. 

Such a region as the Polar nobody w^onld ever believe to 
have been inhabited by human beings at any stage of the 
Earth^s evolution, for ordinarily we are accustomed to think of 
it as having’existed in its present condition from the very 
heginnino' of creation. But Geologists have proved from the 
remains of plants and animals embedded in the ice 

that in the Arctic circle there prevailed in a remote period 
a congenial climate verging upon ^^perpetual spring/^ which 
favoured the gu’owth of vegetation, and the multiplication of 
animals, and probably also of human beings, though ordinarily 
it is diflicult for men of the tropics who are accustomed to live 
in brlo^ht sunshine every day of their life to understand why, 
arantiiu’- that the more soutlierii latitudes possessed an equally 
congenial and equable climate, people should prefer to live in a 
region which IS covered by darkness for six months, oi even a 
lesser period. But, strange as it may appear, even to this day, 
the circumpolar regions are tenanted by human tribes like the 
Esquimaux, who prefer to live there as much as people do in 
the swelteringly hot and enervating climate of the tropics. 
There is a wonderful power in man to get himself acclimatized 
and adapt himself to his environments, liowever unfavourable 
they may be at first sight, as he is possessed of a spirit of 
conservatism, which- makes him unwilling to change his habitat, 
however unsuitable it may appear to others, for another m a strange 
though more suitable land, unless he is absolutely compelled by 
circiirastances to do so. And thus we find Iceland, Greenland, 
and the northernmost parts o| Scandinavia and Russia still in¬ 
habited by human beings who ie quite as much at home in those 
inhospitaWe regions, as we are in ours. It is therefore 
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exceedingly probable that’; a more equable and congenial climate 
liaving prevailed in the Arctic region in some bve-gone geological 
epoch, it was tenanted-by. human beings w'-hose origin is traced 
back by scientists to the Pleistocene epochs and even to the 
Miocene epoch of the Tertiary Era. 

We have already said that Dr. CroM has calculated from 
astronomical data that in the northern liemisphere the last 
Glacial epoch began some 240,000 years ago and that it lasted 
with alternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for 
nearly 160,000 years, and finally terminated about 80,000 years 
ago, from which time, the modern climatic conditions have 
prevailed. Professor Geikie essentially agrees with these calcula¬ 
tions and believes that palveolithic man must have occupied parts 
of Western Europe, shortly after the disappearance of the great 
ice-sheet, and that he was also probably interglacial, During 
the interglacial period’' he observes '' the climate w^as character¬ 


ised by element winters and cool summers, so that the tropical 
plants and animals, like elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopota¬ 
muses ranged over the whole of the Arctic region, and in spite 
of many fierce carnivora, the Palccolithic man had no unpleasant 
habitation. ^ We are not here concerned with the causes 


that produced these climatic changes in the Arctic region. It 
ill sufbce foi oui putpose to admit that these changes did actuallv 
take place in geological times, and that palaeolithic man most 


likely inhabited this region in th 


e interglacial epoch, the dolicho¬ 


cephalic savages of Northern Europe having probably been the 
survivors of the eatael\’sm that made the Arctic circle uninhabi¬ 


table by the invasion of ice and snow. As these savages have 
been declared by anthropologists to have been originally an 
African race, it follows tliat they must have emigrated to the 
Polar region in some interglacial epoch, when ^the climatic 
conditions were favourable. W e are also not much concerned 
here ^ with the controversy among European and American 

scientists.as regards the period of time w’^ben the Glacial epoch, 

ended, and the post-glacial eji yeh commenced in the northern 
' ^ of Ea7'th Lore, 'p. 26Q. 
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li6iiiispli6rGj tliGrG is 3) wide f,livGr^GiiC6 ot opinion botwoGn 
them, the English Geologists holding that the event must have 
taken place more than fifty or sixty thousand years ago, while the 
American Scientists asserting that it could not be earlier than 
7000 or 8000 thousand years at most in North America. It is 
just possible that owing to local causes, the post-glacial epoch 
in the two countries may have commenced in difierent periods of,, 
time and that the caloulations of the European and theAnieiican 
scientists are correct so far as their respective countries aie 
concerned. It is an admitted fact that while all the evidence 
regarding the existence of the G laeial epoch comes from the 
north of Europe and America, no traces of glaciation have so 
far been discovered in Northern Asia or North Alaska. AVemay 
therefore take it that different conditions of climate prevailed 
in different periods of time in different countries owing to the 
existence of different causes, and that the calculations of the 
European Geologists are correct so far as North Europe is 

concerned. 

We have also seen that the neolithic civilisation of Europe 
was brought there with Aryan speech by a brachy-cephahe 
people, whom anthropologists have identified with the Mongolian 
or Turanian race of iVsia. Tliere is no evidence to show that 
they came from the Arctic region, for the earliest lake dwellings 
of Europe have been ascertained to be not older than 8000 B, C. 
and the commencement of the Neolithic age in Europe not 
earlier than 20000 B.C., while the Arctic regions had become 
unfit for human habitation more than 50,000 years ago when 
the present inelement climate commenced there owing to the 
invasion of ice. If, therefore, the progenitors of the Arpn 
race ever liad their original home in the Arctic region, 
it must have been in some interglacial epoch long before 
the eommeneement of the post-glacial epoch in Emope, and 
they must have emigrated southward after the destruction of 
their original home not certa^ly to Europe but to Asia whence 
in neolithic times the Turanians, having been aryamsed m 
.speech and culture, went to Europe about 20,000 years ago. 
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Among the scholars who have propounded the hypothesis of 
the original Arctic home of man, the name of Dr. Warren 
President of the Boston University, stands foremost. His work 
Xhe Paradise Foiind ovtXiQ Cradle uf the Ilunum Race at the North 
Pole has opened up a new vista of speculation and research. 
M. de Saporta, a distinguished French savant, has also propound¬ 
ed a theory to the effect that the entire human race originated 
oil the shores of the Polar sea at a time wlien the rest of the 
northern hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man.^’ 2 
We do not dispute the fact that the Polar region was habitable 
in interglacial epochs, but whether the shores of the Polar sea 
constituted the original cradle of the human race is t|uite another 
matter, with which we are not here concerned. Professor Rhys also 
after a careful examination of the Celtic and Teutonic mvth «3 
and comparing them with similar Greek traditions, lias come 
to the conclusion that the original home of the Aryans was in 
•Northern Europe, somewhere between Germany and Scandina¬ 
via, especially the south of Sweden. This last would probably 
do well enough as the country in which the Aryans may have 
consolidated and organized themselves before beginning to send 
forth then excess of population to conc|uer the other lands now* pos¬ 
sessed bv nations speaking* Aryan languages.^ He goes further to 
say that the mythological indications ''point to some spot vutbin 
the Arctic circle, such, for example, as the region where Norse 
legend placed the Uand of In'iniortality, somewhere in the north 
of Finland and the neighbourhoo-l of the White Sea. There 
would, perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing them to 
ha've theiiee in due time descended into Scandinavia, scttlincr 
among other places, at Upsala, whiel:^^has all the a^ipearance of 
being a niost ancient site, lying as it does on a 2 :)lain dotted 
with innumerable burial mounds of unknowm anticpiity. This, 
you will bear in mind, has to do only with the origin of the 
early Aiyans, and not with that of the human race generally^ 
but it would be no fatal objectk)!! to the view here suggested, 
if it sho uld^be urged that the mythology of nations beside the 

" Rbys’p. 637. 
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Aryans such as tliat of tlie Paphlagonians, in ease of tbeir not 
being Aryan, point likewise to the north, for it is not contended 
that the Aryans may be the only' people of northern origin. 

Professor Rhys says that the old views of mythologists and 
philologists regarding the primeval home of the Aryan race have 
been modified by the recent researches in Geology, Archieology 
and Craniologv, and the site of that home has been shifted 
from the plains of Central Asia to the northern parts of Germany 
or even to Feandinavia not . only on ethnological but also on 
philological grounds. A comparison of the Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Greek myths also brings him to the same conclusion, as we 
have already said. But his arguments seem to overlook the 
fact that language, and for the matter of that, mythology which 
is transmitted by language, are no criteria of race. ‘'Ideas,” 
says Dr. Taylor, “may be the same and language may be 
ideutical, but we cannot affirm that the undivided Ai \ ans were 
in possession of a common mythology. It is more probable that 
out of the same common words and the same thoughts, 
the Aryan nations, after their separation, constructed separate 
mythic tales, whose resemblances are apparent rather than real. 
Another factor has also to be taken into account. Much of the 
culture formerly attributed to the undivided Aryans is due merely 
to borrowing, and so also it is probable that there has been ■ an 
extensive migration of myths from tribe to tribe. In many 
cases this has been proved to be the case. We know that 
a large portion of the Greek mythic tales were in reality 
derived from Semitic sources,'^ and that the Latin poets 
transferred Greek myths to unrelated Italic deities, that- the 
Teutons appropriated Celtic deities,' while even the mythology 
of the Edda turns out to be largely infected with ideas which 
can be traced to Christian sources, and supposed- Hottentot 
traditions of a universal deluge prove to have been obtained from 
the dimly rernemberod teaching of Christian missionaries. 


^ Il)kl, pp. 636-37. 

‘ We have shown however in a previous chapter t 

much of their culture from India. 
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that the Semites derived 
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Eeligioiis myths, like folk-tales and popular fables, have an 

astonishing faculty for migration. Sacred legends of the 
Buddhistic priests found their way from India to Bagdad, from 
Bagdad to Cairo, from Cairo to Cordova, and are now enshrined 
in the pages of La Fontaine, having been translated by wander* 
ing professional story-tellers from Pali into Pehlevi, from 
Pehlevi into Arabic, from Arabic into Spanish, from Spanish into 
French and English. It is more probable that any divine myths 
which may ultimately be identified in the Aryan languages may 
have thus migrated at some early time, than that, as the 
comparative mythologists assume, they formed part of the 
common Aryan heritage in the barbarous and immensely remote 
period before the linguistic separation.”^ It will thus appear 
that on linguistic and mythological grounds, no identity of race 
can be established. Craniology also proves that the Celts and 
the Teutons do not belong to the same branch of the human 
race. The dolicho-eephalie Teutons were admittedly in the 
pafeolithie stage when the neolithic Celts and the Slavs came 
in contact with and imposed their language and culture on them. 
It is not unlikely, as asserted by Dr. Taylor, that the Celtic 
deities and myths found their way among the Teutons who 
adopted and modified them to suit their own way of thinking. 
When the dolicho-eephalie T(*utons do not admittedly belong to 
the original Aryan race, it would be idle and futile to call their 
old cradle in Europe as the early cradle of the Aryans. The 
theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans should, therefore, fail 
on this very ground. Add to this the vast difference in culture 
of the Teutons and the Celts as exhibited in the remains of the 
kitchen-middens of the former, and the lake-dwellings of the 
latter. The Teutons having been vastly inferior to the Celts, 
it is certain that the culture went from the south to the north, 
thus pointing to the probability that the centre of Aryan culture 
was in a place other than North Europe or the Arctic Cii*cle.' 
There is also another factor which has to be reckoned with. 
The A rc tie region became uninhfcitable more than 50,000 years 

^ Origin, of the Aryans, 
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ago, when the present inelement climate commenced there. 
Where did the Aryans go after the destruction of their home in 
the Arctic circle y As the dolieho-eephalic Canstadts or Teutons 
were not Arj ans, nor were the Iberians and the Ligurians, it is 
probable that the Celts belonged to the Aryan race. But how 
is it that they exhibit a Turanian type, with an Aryan speech ? 
These are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered by 
assuming a North European or Arctic cradle of the Aryans. That 
cradle must have been in Asia, and, as we have alreadj^ pointed 
out, in Sapta-Sindhu. 

In India, Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak has attempted to prove 
from internal evidences of the Rig-Veda and the Zend-Avesta 
that the Arctic region was the original cradle of the Aryans. 
It will be our humble endeavour in this and the following 
chapters to examine how far the evidences gathered and marshall¬ 
ed by him can be relied upon to support his hypothesis. But 
we must candidly say at the very outset that Western Yedie 
scholars have admitted that there is absolutely no evidence in the 
Rig-Vedaof the Aryans having ever immigrated to Sapta-Sindhu 
from any country in any ancient epoch, or of their original home 
having been destroyed by the invasion of ice and snow. Mr. 
Tilak also holds the same view with these Western scholars, but 
he persuades himself to bcdieve that the legend of Mann’s" 
Flood as told not certainly in the Rig-Veda, but in the ^ata- 
patha Br^hmana which is a much later work, is identical with 
the story of the Ice-deluge as related in the Zend-Avesta, which 
is said to have destroyed Airyaiia Vaejo, or the Aryan Paradise. 
He thinks that this Paradise was situated within the Arctic 
Circle, and that the Ice-deluge referred to in the Avesta was no 
other than the s^laciation that made this Circle uninhabitable. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the accounts of 
Manu’s Flood, and the Ice-deluge a.s mentioned in the Avesta. 
Manu’s deluge was one of water, while the Avestio deluge was 
purely one of snow and ic^ Mr. Tilak also has noticed this 
difference. Nevertheless,^’jlays he, it seems that the Indian 
story of the deluge refers to the same catastrojdie as is described in 
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the A vesta j and not to any local deluge of water or rain. For 
though the (^atapatha Brahmana mentions a flood {avgkaf/) the 
word prdleija which Panini (VII. d. :l) derives from Fralaya (a 
deluge) signifies snow,” frost,” or ice ” in the later Sanskrit 
literature. This indicates that the connection of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, thouo'h 
in later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked. Geoloo’y 
informs us that every Glacial e 2 weh is characterised by exten¬ 
sive inundation of the land with watere brougdit down by great 
rivers flowing from the glaciated districts, and carrying an 
amount of sand or mud with them. The word anghah or flood, 
in the ^atajratha Brilhinana majr, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeiring floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and we 
may suppose Manu to have been carried along one of these in a 
ship guided by the fish to the sides of the Himalaya mountain. 
In short, it is not necessary to hold that the account in the 
(Jlatapatha Brahmana refers to the water deluge, pmre and simple, 
whatever the later Puran.os may say 2 and if .so, we can regard 
the Brahmanie account of deluge as but a different version of 
the Avestie deluge of ice. It was once sugge.^ted that the idea 
of deluge may have been introduced into India from an ex¬ 
clusively Semitic source ; but this theory is long abandoned by 
scholars, as the story of the deluge is found in such an ancient 
hookas the (^atapatha Brlihmana, the,date of which has now 
been ascertained to be not i,ater than 2500 B.C. from the fact 
that it expressly assigns to the Krittikas or the Pleiades a 
position in the due east. It is evident, therefore, that the story 

of the deluge is Aryan in origin, and in that ease the Avestie 

and the Vedie account of the deluge must be traced to the same 

source.”^ 

■R e agree wdth Mr. Tilak in his last eonelusion that the story 
of the deluge is Aryan iu origin, but not in any of the other 
inferences drawn by him. In the first place, we do not admit 
that the deluge of water and the dPsluge of ice were identical and 
traceable to the same cause. We ” have alr eady discussed this 

® Tikk’s Howe in the Vedas,-p, 387. - ' 
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siibjeei in exfenso in a previous eliapier^ eoneluding that the 
deluge of water occurred in Sapta-Sindhu })robab]y as the result 
of the sudden upheaval of the bed of the Rajpntana sea ; that 
Manuks ship floated with tlie in rushing flood towards the 
Himalaya which has been described in the (latapatha Biahmana 
as '' the Northern Mountain ” (UffaragiriJ ; that this mountain 
could not have been described as northern (f Itara) unless Manu 
had lived to the so?{ih of it in a region where the flood oeeuried ; 
and that the deluge of ice mentioned in the Avesta, which 
destroyed Airyana Vaejo^ was probably caused by the vast 
volumes of vapours, released from the flood-water, having been 
precipitated as snow on the lofty peaks of the Himalaya and in 
Airyana Vaejo which was not situated in the Arctic Circle but 
on the tableland of Bactriana. If our conclusions be correct, the 
lee-deluge was not at all connected with the advent of the Ice 
Age in the Arctic region at the close of the Glacial epoch, which 
made it uninhabitable. The Ice-deluge mentioned in the Avesta 
and the flood related in the (^atapatha Brahmana were un¬ 
doubtedly local events due to local causes, and w’ere not at 
all connected wdth the widespread changes brought about by 
the natural forces at work during the Glacial and Inter-glacial 
epochs. In the second place, instead of the Arctic Circle having 
been made uninhabitable by the deluge of ice that destroyed 
Airyana Vaejo, we find Yima emigrating to a region within 
that very circle, where the year consisted of “ one long day 
and one long night,^’ thereby proving that it was situated 
within that circle, and habitable, and that Yima must have led 
his colony to that region in an Inter-glacial period. This 
also ffoes to show that the deluge in Sapta-Sindhu had 
occurred long before the Arctic region was destroyed and made 
uninhabitable by ice, and that the Indo-Iranians had alnady 
been in Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriana before the immigration of 
the dolicho-cephalie savages of Nortliern Europe took place 
from the Arctic Circle, if- theyfiad at all lived there iu any 
Inter-glacial epoch. In the ''third place, the immigration of 
the Aryans from the Arctic Circle to Southern Asia is more 
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fanciful than real. Manu, at any rate, did not come in his 
ship from the y/o//// to the side of the ''Northern Mountain’" 
whieli is interpreted to be the Himalaya. Taking all these 
eireumstanees into our consideration, we cannot hold with Air. 
Tilak that the Indo-Iranians had their cradle in the Arctic 
region, and that there is any evidence in the A vesta or the 
Rig-Yeda of the destruction of that cradle or Paradise by the 
invasion of ice. 

Then again, even if we admit for the sake of argument 
that the Aryan cradle was situated within the Arctic circle, 
and that Manu, on the advent of the Ice-age immigrated to 
the side of the Himalaya in his ship which started from that 
cradle, and glided along a great river flooded by water from 
the melting ice of the glaciated districts, though, by the way, 
the existence of such a great river is nowhere traceable, the 
fact remains undoubted that the Aryans of the Arctic cradle 
were a highly civilised race even in that remote age, in as 
much as they could construct a ship capable of making such 
a long voyage, without meeting with any mishap. How is it, 
then, that such a great event was not mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda, the oldest (^ruti, which was admittedly composed in 
Sapta-Sindhu, and according to Mr. Tilak’s view, composed 
after the immigration of the Aryans from the Polar region 
under the leadership of Manu ? And how is it again that the 
other Aryans who dispersed to the northern and southern regions 
of Europe from this same cradle remained in a savage condition 
as primitive hunters, shell-eaters, and even cannibals, living in 
eaves, clad in skins sewn with bone-needles, unacquainted with 
the use of any metal, placed in the palaeolithic stage of civili¬ 
sation, and divided into two distinct branches of the hundan 
family, one dolielio-eeplialic and the other brachy-eephalie ? 
To some of .these questions Mr. Tilak has attempted an answer 
which, for ingenuity, absurdity and desperateuess, is hard to 
beat, and well worth quoting here. " The destruction of the 
ancient Aryan home by glaciatiSn and deluge,'’ says he, "intro¬ 
duces a new factor in the history of the Aryan civilisation; 


r 
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and any shortcoming or defeats in the civilisation of the 
Aryan races that are found to have inhabited the northern parts 
of Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic age as distin¬ 
guished from the civilisation of the Asiatic Aryan races must 
now be accounted for as the result of a natural relapse into 
barbarism after the great catastrophe. It is true that ordinarily 
we cannot conceive a race that has once launched on a career of 
progress and civilisation suddenly retrograding or relapsing 
into barbarism. But the same rule cannot be applied to the 
ease of the continuation of the ante-diluvian into post-diluvian 
times. In the first place, very few people would have survived 
a cataclysm of such magnitude as the deluge of snow and ice, 


and those that survived could hardly be expected to have 
carried with them all tlie civilisation of the original home, and 
introduced it intact in their new settlements under adverse 
circumstances, among the non-Aryan tribes in the north of 
Europe, or on the plains of Central Asia. We must also bear 
in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
though temperate at present, must have been very much 
colder after the great deluge, and the descendants of those who 
had to migrate to those countries from the Polar regions, 
born only to a savage or nomadic life, could have, at best, 
preserved only fragmentary reminiscences of the ante-diluvian 
culture and cNilisation of their forefathers living in the once 
happy Arctic home. Under the circumstances we need not be 
surprised if the European Aryans are found to be in an 
inferior state of civilisation at the beginning of the Ntolithie 
age. On the contrary, the wonder is that so much of the 
ante-diluvian religion or culture should have been preserved 
from the general wreck caused by the last Glacial epoch, by 
the religious zeal and industry of the bards or priests of the 
Iranian or the Indian Aryans. It is true that they looked 
upon these relics of the ancient civilisation as a sacred treasure 
entrusted to them to be sdrupuli|nsly guarded and transmitted 
to future generations 5 yet considering the difficulties with 
which they had to contend, we cannot but wonder how so 
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much of the ante-diluviaii eivilisatioUj religion, or worship was 
preserved in tlie Veda or the A vesta. If the other Aryan 
races have failed to preserve these ancient traditions so well, 
it would be unreasonable to argue therefrom that the civilisation 


or the culture of these races was developed after the separa¬ 
tion of the common stock. ” 


There are so many^ absurd elements in the above answer 
that we cannot do better than pick out a few prominent ones 
and deal with them one by one. In the first place, if very few 
of the Aryans, who had been settled in the Arctic Circle, 
survived the cataclysm of ice and snow, and such as survived 
and migrated south to Scandinavia and other parts of North 
Europe relapsed into barbarism, it is tantamount to an admission 
that there is no Aryan element to speak of in the population 
of Europe. In the second place, it is inconceivable that the 
survivors of a tribe which has, by a natural process of evolu¬ 
tion, reached a certain stage of civilisation, would retrograde 
or relapse into barbarism in consequence of a catastrophe that 
destroys their home, to such an extent as to make them forget 
the use and manufacture of metals, or to adopt palmolithie 
implements for neolithic ones. This may be conceivable and 
possible in the ease of an isolated individual, but never in the 
ease of a tribe. Even a Robinson Crusoe, cast away in a lonely 
island, would be able single-handed with the assistance of such 
meagre instruments as he could lay his hands on, to conform 
himself to the requirements of a semi-civilised life. In the 
third place, it may be reasonably assumed that the Glacial 
epoch did not appear all at once, in a single day, in the Arctic 
region, without any previous warning, and destroy all life. 
Its appearance was undoubtedly gradual, giving sufficient 
foiewainings to the creatures that lived there, so that they 
could instinctively take themselves to places of safety. As a 
matter of fact, the number of survivors, to whichever race 
they may have belonged, and even if they were Aryans, as is 
supposed by Mr. Tilak, was large enough to have overspread 

Tilak’s Arctic Rome in the Vedas, pp. 434-435. 
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a large part of Europe, and also parts of Asia* Now a tribe 
that survives a catastrophe, and shares the general culture of 
the race to whicli it belongs, cannot conceivably relapse into 
barbarisni as soon as it is removed from its original home and 
environments. Ehe physical home may have been destroyed, 
but the tribal mind was there, with all the inheritance of 
its culture, and mind, as we all know, is a principal factor 
in the evolution of civilisation, with the help of which 
a tribe is able to overcome many difficulties, and remove 
many obstacles, even in unfavourable environments. These may 
retard further progress, but certainly cannot destroy, root 
and braiicb, the culture inherited from time immemorial, 
unless, of course, we suppose that the dispersion took place in 
groups of two or three individuals only, completely cutoff from one 
another—a supposition which seems absurd on the very face of it. 
In the next place, it should be considered that though the northern 
regions of Europe may have been uncongenial and unfavourable 
to the growth and development of civilisation, the southern 
regions were not. How is it then that both the Northerners 
and the Southerneis remained in the same stage of development 
for thousands of years 1 And how is it again that the Aryan 
tribes who wandei ed south to Asia from the same cradle after 
the catastrophe, not only retained a large part of their original 
culture but also made rapid strides towards progress ? These 
are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered by the 
explanation tliat Mr. Tilak has offered. Either it must be 
supposed that the ancestors of the Indo-Iraiiiaus, who are alleged 
to have lived in the Arctic region, formed a people by them¬ 
selves, with a superior culture and homogeneous civilisation 
u'hich were not shared by the savage ancestors of the European 
nations who formed a separate group of people, unconnected 
with the Aryans ; or, the hypothesis of a common Aryan cradle 
in the Arctic circle, from which the common ancestors of the 
Europeans and Indo-Iranians ay said to have dispersed, must 
be given up as untenable. Thdre is no way out of this dilemma. 
If the Indo-Iranians were a separate people in tlie Arctic Circle, 
47 
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then the ancestors of the European nations were undoubtedly 
■not Aryans. The question, howev^er, remains to be answered 
if they were not Aryans how could they imbibe the Aryan 
speech ? One plausible answer may be that they must have come 
in contact with the Aryans in the Arctic Circle, and adopted 
their language, though not their culture, which however, seems 
improbable. But even then another question would stare us in 
the face ; How is it that the majority of the Aryan-speaking 
people of Europe are distinctly of a Turanian or Asiatic type, 
and the Teutons of an African type ? The hypothesis of the 
Arctic home of the Aryans cannot explain this point, or answer 
this question. The only other alternative left to us is to 
fall back on the hypothesis that tlie Aryans had no cradle in the 
Arctic region, and that their original home was in Asia, and in 
Sapta-Sindhn 5 whence savage Aryan tribes in the primitive stages 
of civilisation went out towards the west, and getting themselves 
mixed with the Turanian savages on whom they imposed 
their language, overspread Europe. This hypothesis, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, most satisfactorily exjdains 
everything, as we have shown in the previous chapters. 
But Mr. Tilak says that there are internal evidences in the 
Rig-Veda and the Avesta to ])rove the original Aryan 
cradle in the Arctic Circle. Even if, after a close and careful 
examination of these evidences, we find them to he true or 
reliable, they would only go to prove that the ancestors of the 
Indo-Iranians had lived in some early remote age in the Arctic 
region, developing a civilisation of their own, whence they 
emigrated south to Baetriana and Sapta-Sindhu in an age, still so 
early and remote, that their descendants forgot all traditions 
of this early immigration, and regarded themselves as autochthones 
of Sapta-Sindhu. If Manuks Flood and the Ice-deluge in the 
Arctic region were identical events, then the civilisation of the 
eaily AryaU immigrants must have been in such an advanced stage 
as to make the building of seagoing ships possible, which connotes 

an intimate knowledge of the use and manufacture of metals. 

This involves the further question : How is then the existence 
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of savage Aryan nomads in the neolithic stage in Sapta-Sindhu 
to be accounted for? For, unless they had existed there, and 
wandered away to the west, with the Turanian savao-es in a 
similar stage of development^ the import of Aryan speech with 
neolithic culture into Europe by a people of the Turanian type 
would not be at all possible. The Aryan immigrants to Sapta- 
Sindhu having been highly civilised, w^e cannot imagine that they 
were accompanied in their journey by Aryan savages in the 
neolithic stage, in as much as the co-existence of two such widely 
divergent stages of civilisation in the same community is not 
ordinarily possible, without the higher civilisation effecting an 
improvement in the lower. But it may be argued that the two 
branches of the Aryan race probably started from their original 
cradle in the Arctic region separately and by different routes, 
one branch settling in Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriana, and the 
other in Central Asia where they mixed with the Turanians, 
and wherefrom they afterwards immigrated to Europe. This 
may indeed have been possible. But we have to take into our 
consideration the fact that the greater part of Central arid 
Northern Asia was covered by seas in ancient time, which would 
be impassable to savage nomads in the neolithic stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, and a route beset with such difficulties and obstacles would 
be instinctively avoided by them. Besides, there is absolutely 
no evidence of Aryan settlement or migration in North Asia. 
There is indeed some evidence of this in Central and Western Asia. 
But this is accounted for by the Aryan nomadic savages having 
migrated in those directions from the central hive in Sapta-Sindhu 
and Bactriana, from which they had been eliminated and ejected by 
the more advanced tribes in the natural course of their evolution 
Considered from all these points of view, Mr. Tilak’s hypothesis 
of the Aryan cradle in the Arctic region seems to us to be 
untenable. It now only remains for us to examine the Vedic 
and Avestic evidences addneecl by him in support of his hypo¬ 
thesis, which we propose to do in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


Examination of Mr. Tilak’s Theoiy of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans, (coiitd,) 


The Night of the Gods. 

Th^ North Pole is merely a point and the Arctic region 
comprises the tract between the North Pole and the Arctic 
Circle. It is also called the cirenm-polar region. The Polar 
characteristics have thus been summed up by Mr. Tilak: 

(1) The sun rises in the south. (2) The stars do not rise 
and setj but revolve or spin round and round i)i horizontal planes 
completing one round in 24 hours. The northern celestial 
hemisphere is alone overhead, and visible during the year ; 
and the southern or lower celestial world in always invisible. (*3) 
The year consists only of 07ie long clay and one long night of six 
months each. (4) There is only one moi'cmig and one eveimig^ 
or the Sun rises and sets only once a year. But the tivilight 
whether of the morning or of the evening, lasts continuoiosly 
for about tioo months or 60 periods of 24 hours each. The 
ruddy light of the morn, or the evening twilight, is not again 
confined to a particular part of the horizon (eastward or west¬ 
ward) as with us, but moves like the stars at the place, round 
and round along the horizon^ like a potter’s wheel, completing 
one round in every 24 hours. These rounds of the morning 
light continue to take place until the orb of the sun comes 
above the horizon; and then the sun follows the same course 
for six months, that is, moves without setting round and round 
the observer, completing one round every 24 hours. ^ 

These are the characteristies of the North Pole, the point 
where the axis of the earth |terminates in the North. But 
they are not the same as those of the cireum-polar region which 

Tilak’s iL?'cfzc Home in the Vedas, p. 58. 
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are somewhat different and as follow: (1) In this region, 
the sun will always lie to the south of the zenith of the 
observer. (2) A large number of stars are eireiimpolar^ that 
is^ they are above the horizon during the entire period of their 
revolution, and hence always visible. The remaining stars 
rise and set, as in the temperate zone, but revolve in more 
oblique circles. (-3) The year is made up of three parts : (/’) 
lone: continuous night occurring at the time of the winter 
solstice, and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and 
less than six months, according to the latitude of the place; (ii) 
one long continuous day to match, occurring at the time of 
the summer solstice, and (tii) a succession of ordinary days 
and'nights during the rest of the year, a nycthemeron, or a 
day and a night together never exceeding a period of 24 years. 
The day after the long continuous night is at first shorter than 
the night, but it goes on increasing until it develops into the 
long continuous day. At the end of the long day, the night 
is at first .shorter than the day, and goes on increasing in duration 
until the commencemeut of the long continuous night, with 
which the year cuds. (4) The dawn at the close of the long 
continuous night lasts lor several days, hut. its duration and 
magnificence is proportionately less than at the North Pole, 
.according to the latitude of the place. For places within a few 
degrees of the North Pole, the phenomenon of revolving 
morning light will still be observable during the greater part 
■ of the duration of the dawn. The other dawns, vi^., those 
between ordinary days and nights will, like the dawns in the 
temperate zone, only last for a few'' hours. The sun, when 
he is above tlie horizon during the continuous day, will be 
seen rcv'olving, without setting, round the observer, as at 
the Pole, but in oblique and not horizontal circles and during 
the long night, he will be entirely below the horizon; wdiile 
iluring the rest of the year, he w'ill ri.se and set, lemaimng 
above the horizon for a partg:.f 24 hours varying according to 

the position of the sun in the ecliptic.- 
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The above summary of the Polar and Circum 2 DoIar charae- 
teristiesj made by Mr. Tilak, is accepted as correct. " If a 
Vedie description or tradition,” says he, “discloses any of the 
characteristics mentioned above, we may safely infer that the 
tradition is Polar or Circumpolar in origin and the phenomenon, 
if not actually witnessed by the poet, was at least known to 
him by tradition faithfully handed down from generation to 
generation. Fortunatelj', there are many such joassages or 
I’eferenees in the Vedic literature, and for convenience, these 
may be divided into two parts: the first comprising those 
passages which directly describe or refer to the lonsr ni^ht or 
the long dawHj and the second consisting of myths and legends 
which corroborate or indirectly support the first.’’^ Let us 
first see how he has treated the direct evidences. 

We admit the correctness of Mr. Tilak’s view that the 
Rig-Veda was not composed in any particular period but at 
diffeient peiiods^ and that many old traditions and myths are 
mixed up with hymns composed at a later period, though it is 
very difficult to separate and classify them. He says that the 
spinning round of the heavenly dome over the head, which is 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, is dis- 
tinetly traceable in Rig-A^edie passages which compare the 
motion of the heavens to that of a wheel.” For instance, he 
quotes Rig. X. 89. 4, in which Indra is said to separately uphold 
by his power heaven and earth, as the two wheels of a chariot 
are held by the axle. Now, in the passage w^e find both the 
sky and the earth described as a pair of wheels, because they 
appear circular in the distant horizon, and look like two gigan¬ 
tic wheels. This, however, is no peculiar characteristic of the 
North Pole, but of every region on the face of the earth. We 
do not find here any mention of the two wheels turning round 
and louiid horizontally like a potter’s wheel, or vertically like 
those of a chariot. In fact, there is no mention at all of any 
motion of the wheels. The earth and the sky simjily app>ear 
to the Laid to be round like tjkVO wheels, one placed below 

Hid, p. 60. 
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and tbe other above, and both joined by an invisible axle which 
seems to him to represent, as it were, the power of Indra. In 
Rig. 11. 15. 2 and IV. 5. 6 Indra is said to be supporting 
the sky even without a pole. These therefore, do not 

prove any polar characteristics. But Mr. Tilak says that the 
spinning of the sky as a potter’s wheel is proved by Rig. 
X. 89. % where Indra is identified with Surya (or the Sun) 
and described as turning the widest expanse like the wheels 
of a chariot.” Mr., Tilak says: ''The word foT 'expanse’ is 
which Sayana understands to mean 'lights’ or 'stars^’ 
But whichever meaning ue adopt, it is clear that the verse 
in question refers to the revolution of the sky and compares 
it to the motion of a chariot-wheel” (pp. 65-66). Now the 
revolution of the widest expanse, or of the lights and stars, 
which is compared to the moiion of a chanot-ioheel should 
have at once convinced Mr. Tilak that the poet means 
that the heavens move from east to west, and back again to 
east vertically and vot liOTizontally like a potter’s wheel. But 
he "combines the two statements that the heavens are supported 
as on a pole, and that they move like a wheel” and infers 
therefrom "that the motion referred to is such a motion 
of the celestial hemisphere as can be witnessed only by an 
observer at the North Pole.” This inference however is quite 
unwarranted, as the two statements are distinct, giving 
separate ideas of the heavens, the one being that they are 
supported by Indra even without the assistance of a pole, 
and the other being that the lights or stars of the sky 
turn in the same way as the wheel of a chariot does. Where, 
then, is the horizontal movement of the sky or the stars inch- 
Gated ? This evidence adduced by Mr. Tilak does not, 
therefore, support or prove his point. His interpretation is 
forced and cannot be relied upon. 

He next quotes Rig. 1. 24. 10 to prove the Polar 
character of the heavens. This hymn translated into English 
stands thus : " Those o'ikshcth (that are) placed high and visible 

in the night, where do they go during the day-time ? ” The 
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eoiiiraentator^ Savaiia,^ says tliat the word rik^/iah. ma^: mean 
eitlier tlie Sirphi-Jiuhis^ t\c.y the seven stars tliat form the 
eoiistellatioM of Drsa. AIa,joi‘, or stars o^aierally. Air. Tilak savs 
that it refers only to the eonstellation of Ursa Major, and as 
tlie stars are said to be placed liio*h {tiec/uili), “ it follows that 
it.(the eonstellation) must then have been over the head of the 
observer, which is possible only in the eireumpolar regiond 
Even if Mr. Tilak’s interpretation of the word be accepted as 
correct, his inference would seem to be far-fetched. Tlu word 
necJut/i (high) is a relative term, and does not necessarilv mean 
“overhead” {Urddhva). It simply means that the object 
spoken of is higher than the surrounding objects. By ajiplying 
the epithet iicchah to the constellation of Ursa Major, the poet, 
therefore, simply means that this prominent constellation is 
placed high above the horizon. It does not necessarily mean 
that it was seen by the bard. Professor Max Muller 

says ill his Science of Lang nag e : “ liiksha in the sense of briolit 
has become the name of the bear, so called either from his brio'ht 
eyes, or from his bright tawny fur. The same name in the 
sense of the bright ones had been applied by the Vedic poets to 
the stars in general, and more particularly to that cowiellafion 
which in northern parts of India was the most grrominent.'” ^ If 
the word refers to stars in general, they may be called ticehah 

or placed high above the horizon, whether over the head of the 

observer or not. On the other hand, if it refers to the constella¬ 
tion of Uisa jMaJoi’ which %s the most proinvaent tn the 'tiorthern 
parts of India, and particularly iu the high tableland north of 
Kashmir and the peaks of the Himiilaya from which the Yedie 
bard may have made his observations, it is not unnatural for him 
to describe it as placed high above the horizon. At all events, 
the hj mn (^^uoted b^^ Air. Tilak does not conclusively prove any 
polar eharaeteristie. The evidences of those characteristics in the 
Big-Veda aie so few and far between that he himself is comiDclicd 
to observe : /^Unfortunately thefe are few other 2 )assages in the 
Kiig“A eda which describe tbc motion of tne celestial liemispliere 

* Scmice Zang^iage, p. 395, 
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or of the stars therein/’^ He therefore leaves the pointy and 
goes to take up another characteristic of the polar regions^ viz., 

day and a night of six months each/^ 

He admits, however, that there is absolutely no reference 
to this polar eharaeteristie in the Rig-Veda, and therefore falls 
back on such later Sanskrit works as the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
the Mah^bharata, the Mann Samhita, the Puranas, and even such 
a recent work as the Surya-Siddh-fmta for references to ft. But 
he forgets that all these references may have been due to know¬ 
ledge subsequently acquired either from hearsay, or the personal 
observations of some adventurous traveller, and cannot certainly 
prove his hypothesis of the original Arctic home of the Aryans. 
If the Aryan cradle was in the Arctic region, there would 
undoubtedly have some reference at least to this extraordinary 
characteristic of a day and a night, each of six months’ duration, 
in the oldest work extant of the Aryans, viz., the Rig-Veda. 
The total absence of any such reference to this characteristic in 
this Veda takes away much of the force and value of Mr. 
Tilak’s arguments, however much he may try to bolster up his 
theory by evidences culled from later Sanskrit works, and interpret 
some Vedic hymns in his own way to support it. It would there¬ 
fore be perfectly useless to plod with him through evidences 
collected by him from these later works. It would only suffice, 
however, to observe here that all these evidences go to show 
that at a later period when the Aryans became acquainted with 
the Polar regions, they believed them to be tenanted not by 
ordinary men of flesh and blood, but by Devas and other super¬ 
human beings who had a day and a night each of six months’ 
duration. This further goes to prove that the acquaintance of 
their authors with the Polar regions dated after they had become 
uninhabitable by the invasion of ice and snow at the end of the 

Glacial epoch. 

The Surya-Siddhanta of Bhaskar4ch^rya says (XII. 67): 

At IMeru the Gods beho^ the sun after but a single rising 
during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries.” Manu 


^ Xhul p, 66, 
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in his Samhita (L 67) says : “ A (human) year is a day and 

ni^ht of the Gods-j thus are the two divided^ the northern 
passage of the sun is the day and the southern the night.’' lu 
Chapters 163 and 161 of the Vana Parba of the Mah4bhilrata 
there is mention of Mount Meru which Mr. Tilak identifies with 
the North Pole, and round which the Sun, the Moon and other 
luminaries are said to be constantly moving from left to ri^ht 
The translation of verses 27 and 28 of Chapter 163 is as follows : 
“0 descendant of Kuru, the Sun and the Moon, through 
eternity, make their tour around this Meru every day. O pure 
one, O great king, all the luminaries too turn round this prince 
of mountains in the self-same way. The main idea of the 
passages is the daily rotation of the Sun and the Moon round 
Mount Meru, either causing a long continuous day throughout 
the year and through eternity, or a simple nyethemeron. But the 
night also was illumined by the splendour of the mountain and 
the brilliancy of luminous herbs, so that it was not dark, and 
there was no difference between day and night. The translation 
of verse 8 of Chapter 161 is as follows: O great hero, by 
reason of the splendour of this excellent mountain itself and of 
the brilliancy of the annual herbs, there was no difference 
between day and night. Mr. Tilak identifies this splendour 
of the mountain with the appearance of the Aurora Borealis. 
But the radiance of the Aurora lasts only for a short while, 
^unging the greater part of the night into darkness again] 
How can It then be said that the appearance of the Aurora 
Borealis made the whole night look like day ? Mr. Tilak then 
gOM on to say: “ A few verses further, and we find, the day 

an t e night are together equal to a year to the residents of 
the place. Unfortunately, we have not come across the identi- 
^1 idea in verse 13 of Chapter IM which Mr. Tilak has quoted. 
The translation of this verse is as follows : «In spite of behttld- 

mg many romantic forests on the mountain, as they could not 
Jl ^nstantly thinking of ,4rjun a, every day and night 

66 . 
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appeared to them (long) as a year/’ ^ This is the correct 
meaning of the verse. The four brothers of Avjuna who had 
gone to the abode of Indra were so eager to meet him that they 
considered a day to be as long as a year. They tried to while 
away their time by beholding the beauties of romantic forests 
and keeping their minds otherwise engaged^ but without much 
success. They felt the tedium of waiting, and each moment 
seemed to move so slowly as to make a day appear like a year. 
There is absolutely no suggestion in the verse of the polar charac¬ 
teristic of the year being equal to a long day and a long night, 
as Mr. Tilak thinks there is. But from the description of Mount 
Meru given in the Mahabh^rata, it seems that the writer had 
an idea, though vague and confused, of the Arctic region, which 
he believed to be tenanted by the Gods,—-BrahmS., Vishnu, the 
Sun, the Moon, etc.^ and where no ordinary morbals could go. This 
shows that at the time of the composition of the Mah^bh^rata, the 
Arctic region had become quite unfit for human habitation. In 
the Taittiriya Aranyaha (I. 7. 1), which forms part of what is 
known as Vedic Literature, we find Mount Meru described as 
the seat of the seven Adityas, while the eighth Aditya called 
K^ 9 yapa is said never to leave the great Meru or Mahameru, and 
in the Taittiriya Brdhmana (III 9. ^2.1) we come across a passage 
which clearly says : That which is a year is but a siiigle day 

of the Gods."” There can be no doubt that these references to a 
long day and a long night, constituting a human year, point 
to a knowledge, either direct or derived, of some of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Polar region, on the part of the authors who 
believed it to be the abode not of men but of the celestial hier¬ 
archy. This knowledge, therefore, dated after the Arctic region 
had become uninhabitable. As we haye already said, it is 
extremely strange that there is absolutely no mention in the 
Rig-Veda, the oldest work, of any of those Polar characteristics, 
specially of the long day and the long night, each of six months’ 

■ duration. We cannot thereflire, help concluding that in Rig- 
Vedic times, the Indo-Aryans had no knowledge of the Polar 

* M. N. J)uWB lE 7 iglish Translation' of the Mahdhhdrata^ 
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region, which appears to have been acquired in a subsequent age. 
The Brdhmanas, though regarded as forming parts of the Vedic 
Literature, were composed long after the Eig-Veda, in order 
to explain the meaning of many intricate Vedic rituals which 
people came to' forget in course of time. Any reference to the 
Polar characteristics in the Brdhmanas, therefore, does not prove 
that the Eig-Vedic bards had any knowledge of the Polar region 
or that their ancestors ever lived there. 

But Mr. Tilak says that in several hymns of the Eig-Veda 
occurs the mention of Deva^dna which, he says, 

originally corresponded with the Uitardyana and the BaJcsJiind- 
yana, or the day and the night of the Gods.’’ The word 
Bevaydna literally means the path of the Gods,” and Pitriydna 
means ‘Hhe path of the Pitris,”or the dead human ancestors. In 
other words, the path by which the Devas travel is Devaydna, 
and the path by which the Pitris or dead human ancestors travel 
is Pitriydna, The Devas are bright divinities and the producers 
of light, not only in a physical but also in a moral and spiritual 
sense, and light is only a another name of life. Therefore, 
Devaydna is the best and most cove table path. The path on 
which light fades into darkness and life into death is the path of 
the Pitris or the dead ancestors. These paths, therefore, in their 
original significance have nothing to do with Uitaraydna mi. 
BaksMndyam, or the periodical northward and southward move¬ 
ments of the Sun. The Vedic bards understood them simply to 
mean the Path of Light and Life, and the Path of Darkness and 
Death respectively. Agni has been described in the Eig-Veda 
as the Priest of the Sacrifice and it is one of his functions to carry 
to the Devas the offerings that are made through him. It is, there¬ 
fore, essential that he should know their paths and whereabouts. 
This idea has been expressed in Rig. 1. IE. 7 where it is said that 
Agni knows the path of the Devas, situated midway between 
heaven and earth, and diligently carries to them all offerings 
made through him. The Deva^-ana, therefore, is an invisible 
path located in mid-sky, which only becomes visible when the 
Gods of light travel by it. Now of these Gods, the A 9 vins are 
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the first to make their appearance. They are the predecessors 
of the Dawn or Tishas^ and are seen in the eastern horizon as 
patches of butterlike condensed lights. The night sacrifices had 
to be commenced from the very appearance of the Acvins 
and the saerificers had to keep a patient and tiresome vigil, 
waiting for their appearance. When they did appear at last, the 
saerificers felt a relief, as their appearance marked the beginning 
of the end of the dark and oppressive night. This idea -has 
been expressed in Rig. I. 183. 6 and Rig. I. 184. 6 where the 
saerificers address the Alvins saying that it is through their 
kindness that they are able to cross the borders of darkness, and 
they, therefore, invoke them to come along the path of the 
Devas. The same sentiment has been differently expressed in 
Rio-, YII. 76. 2. where the Vedie bard says: ''The Devay^na 

path has been visible to me.The banner of the Dawn has 

in the HasL'"’ Mr. Tilak, however, says that all these 
evidences point to Arctic conditions and to Uttar^yana when the 
Sun moves to the Northern hemisphere, and the Dawn is visible 
in the horizon after the end of the long night. But as there is no 
reference in the Rig-Veda to the long night, it is begging the whole 
(question, and is undoubtedly a gratuitous assumption. Moreover, 
the rise of the Dawn the east is entirely inconsistent with 
Arctic conditions in as much as neither the Dawn nor the Sun, 
according to Mr. Tilak’s own showing, ever rises in the east in 
the Arctic region, but they make their first appearance in the 
south. This should have convinced him that the bard ,was 
describing oiil}^ the phenomena that are visible in the Tropics, 
and that these descriptions are applicable only to ordinary days 

and nights. 

Mr. Tilak says that the path of the Pitfis or Pitriyana is 
described in Rig. X. 18.1 as the reverse of Devaydna or the path 
of Death. In Rig. X. 88. 15, the poet says that he has heard 
only of "two roads, one of the Devas, and the other of the 
Pitris.’^ We do not questic% the genuineness of these state¬ 
ments, but only the inference drawn by Mr. Tilak from them 
"If,’’ says he, " the Devaydnacommenced with the Dawn, we 
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must suppose that the Pitrij4na commenced with the advent of 
darkness. SAvana is therefore correct in interpreting Rig. V. 77.2 
as stating that " tbe evening is not for the Gods ’ (Devyah). 
Nort if the Devaj4na and the Pitriyana were only synonymous 
with ordinary day and night, there was obviously no propriety 
in stating that these were the only two paths or roads known 
to the ancient Rishis, and they could not have been described as 
consisting of three seasons each, beginning with the spring 
(<^at. Brah. II. 1. 3. 1-3). It seems, thei-efore, very probable 
that the Devayina and the Pitriyana originally represented a 
two-fold division of the year, one of continuous light and the 
other of continuous darkness as at the North Pole.’^^ 

If the Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, the conclu¬ 
sion drawn by Mr. Tilak would be correct. The Devaydna in 
that region would commence from the advent of the Arctic 
dawn, and last for six months with the long day, and the Pitri- 
y4na would commence from the disappearance of the sun and 
last for the remaining six months with the long night. But 
where is the Rig-Vedic evidence of the existence of a long day 
and a long night ? The assumption, as we have said, is gratui¬ 
tous. The evidences cited by Mr. Tilak, would as much apply 
to a long day and a long night of the Arctic region, as to ordi¬ 
nary days and nights of the Tropics, the underlying principle 
being that light is identical with the Devas, and darkness with 
the Pitris. And this principle has been clearly enunciated in the 
passage of the (^atapatha Brahmana, which Mr. Tilak has only 
partially quoted. We will give here for the sake of clearness a 
full translation of it which is as follows: Spring, Summer and 
the Rainy season {varshd) are Devas, and Autumn, Hemanta and 
Winter are Pitris. The growing fortnight (during which the 
moon develops into full size) is Devas, and the decaying fort¬ 
night (during which the moon wanes or decays) is Pitris, The 
day is Devas, and the night Pitris; (similarly) the forenoon is 
Devas and the afternoon Pitrisf^’ These illustrations clearly 
explain what we should understand by Devas and Pitris, and 

® Tilak’s J.5Th'c Home m Fe^aSj p. 74, 
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Devay&na and Pitrijana. The power of the Smi grows from 
Spring to the Rainy season ; hence these months are rightly 
called Devas. As it declines from Autumn to Winter^ these 
months are called Pitris. Similarly the fortnight during which 
the Moon growls or becomes gradually full is called Devas, and 
the fortnight during'which she wanes is called Pitris. On the 
very same principle, the days are Devas, and the nights Pitris, 
and the first part of the day when the Sun grows in power is 
Devas, and the latter part of the day when the solar power 
declines is Pitris. Every Hindu knows that the worship of the 
Devas has to be performed during the forenoon, and the ^raddha 
of his ancestors after mid-day, from which begins the time of 
the Pitris. We do not know whether Mr. Tilak has intentionally 
omitted to quote the last portion of the passage of the (^ata- 
patha Br^hmana and quoted only such portion of it as would 
support his theory that the Devay&na and the Pitriy^na consisted 
of a long day and a long night, each of six months’ duration. If 
he has really done this—which, by the way, we cannot bring our¬ 
selves to believe, his arguments would savour of advocacy of a 
questionable order, that seeks to suppress the truth with a view 
to mislead and befog the mind.' As Professor Max Muller has 
said: ‘^All truth is safe, and nothing else is safe; and he who 
keeps back the truth or withholds it from men, from motives 
of expediency, is either a coward, or a eriminal, or both.” Far 
be it from our mind to apply these strong words to Mr. Tilak 
whose scholarship we respect; but it seems to us that if he only 
cared to read the entire passage of the (^atapatha BrAhmana, 
he would have come to an altogether different conclusion in the 
matter. 

It would be fair to state here that though the words 
UttarAyana and DakshinAyana do not occur in the Rig-Veda, 
the Gatapatha BrAhmana suggests them, as would appear from 
the following extracts (II. 3. 3) : When that (the Sun) moves 
towards the riorth, then he com%s and stays near the Gods. And 
when he moves towards the south, be comes and stays near the 
Pitris.” The northward movement of the San increases his 
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power, and this iuerease is attributed to the Devas who are the 
Gods of light. lienee it is believed that the Gods dwell in the 
north. The southern movement of the Sun decreases his power, 
and this decrease is attributed to the Pitris who dw^ell in dark¬ 


ness. Hence the southern direction is generally believed to be 
the abode of Yama (the Lord of Death) and the dwelling place 
of the Pitris or the dead ancestor.* of men. Tin's pa.ssage, how¬ 
ever, does not prove an_y Polar characteristic, but only indicates 
how the ancient Aryans who lived in the Tropical or the 


Temperate Zone looked upon these two movements of the Sun 
and interpreted tliem. If they had any knowledge of the South 
Pole or the Antarctic region, they would liave found an equally 
'long day there as at the North Pole for si.K months, and assigned 
that region to the Devas, and the Arctic region to the Pitris 
for that period. The view-point was assuredly that of men 
living in the Tropics or the Temperate zone, without any direct 
knowledge of the Arctic and Antarctic characteristics. 

Having discussed the evidences called from Vedic and Post- 
Vedie Literatures, Mr. Tilak next proceeds to deal with the Avestic 


evidences of the original Arctic home of the Aryans, and quotes 
from the Vendidad, Fargard II, the conversation held between 


Ahura Mazda and Yima regarding the threatened destruction 
of Airyana Vaejo or the Iranian Paradise by the invasion of ice 
' and snow. We have already discussed this subject in previous 
chapters and shown that Airyana Vaejo was not situated in 
the Arctic I’egion but probably in Baetriana, which having been 
threatened to be destroyed by snow, Yima acting on the advice of 
Ahura Mazda migrated with his followers to a {ilaee in the Arctic 
region which was then habitable. The inter|>retation put on the 
conversation by Mr. Tilak has been shown io be incorrect. (Fide 
ante, Ch. X.) This evidence, however, does not prove the 
original Arctic home of tlie Aryans, but merely tlieir acquaint¬ 
ance with it in a subsequent age. Probably some of the Indo- 
Aryans also followed the Iranic^Ls to this region in a later age 
when it became uninhabitable, and got a knowledge of the Polar 
characteristics, of which we find mention in some of the later 
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Yedic and Post-Vedie woi^ks. The reference made in the 
Farvardin Yasht, paragraphs 56 and 57^ to the sun and:th§ 
moon having stood for a long time in the same place^ ^dthoiiit 
moving forwards through the oppression of the Daevas (Vedic 
Asuras or the demons of darkness)’’ also points, according;,to 
Mr. Tilak, to a knowledge of the Arctic characteristics, obtained 
bj the Iranians. But this passage has an altogether diffexent 
explanation of which we shall speak later on 
Chapter XXIIl). ; 

Mr. Tilak compares the belief of the Indo-Aryans with that 
of the Iranians or Parsis regarding the unmeritorious character 
of death taking place during the period , of which he 

identifies with Dakshinayana. We admit that there was and stffl 
is a popular prejudice among the Indo-Aryans against such, an 
occurrence, but this is due to the belief that death during the 
Pitriyanic period takes the soul to the Pitris, and not to the Devas, 
whereas a man dying during the DevayS-nic period is at once 
taken to the company of the Gods, and the soul enjoys heavenly 
bliss. A belief like this is natural and consistent. The Parsis 
also have a similar belief which is based on more cogent and 
practical reasons. They do not bury or burn the dead body, 
but expose it on the grated roof of a Silent Tower with the 
face and the eyes of the corpse turned towards the Sun. Vultures 
and other birds of prey soon gather round the corpse and make 
short work of it. This is the Farsi mode of the disposal of a 
dead body. The corpse of a man dying during the night can¬ 
not be taken out to be exposed to the Sun and devoured • by the 
birds of prey. The relatives have, therefore, to wait till day¬ 
time. Should the sky be overcast with clouds, and the Sun be 
invisible in consequence for days together, the difficulty in 
disposing of the corpse becomes equally great. Death, ; there¬ 
fore, during the night or at a time when the Sun reno-anis 
hidden behind clouds for days together or when it rains or 
snows, and birds do not venturi out of their roosts, is regarded 
as unmeritorious and inauspicious for the departed soul. My 
Tilak quotes the Vendidad, Fargard V. 10 and VIII. 4 to 
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show how the worshippers of Ahura Mazda should act, when 
a death takes place in a house when summer has passed and 
winter has come. To a question on this subject put to Ahura 
Mazda, he answers In such ease a Kata (ditch) should be 
made in every house and there the lifeless body should be 
allowed to lie for two nights or for three nights, or a month 
long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the water from off the earth.” 
Mr. Tilak makes the following observations on this passage : 
“ Considering the fact that the dead body of a worshipper of 
Mazda is required to be exposed to the Sun before it is con¬ 
signed to birds, the only reason for keeping the dead body in 
the house for one month seems to be that it was a month of 
darkness. The description of birds beginning to fly, and the 
floods to flow, etc., reminds one of the description of the dawn 
in the Rig-Veda, and it is quite probable that the expressions 
here denote the same phenomenon as in the Rig-Veda. In 
faetj they indicate a winter of total darkness during which the 
corpse is directed to be kept in the house, to be exposed to the 
Sun on the first breaking of the dawn after the long night.” 

The explanation seems plausible at first sight, but Mr. 
Tilak omits to take note of the fact that the Sun in the Tropics 
remains hidden behind clouds during the rainy season for days 
together, and even for a month at a stretch, and that during 
this period, birds are in great distress, seldom stirring out of 
their roosts, and managing to eke out a miserable existence by 
-feeding on sirch things only in their immediate neighbourhood 
as may serve as their food. The disappearance of the Sun in 
the first place, and the absence of the birds of prey in the second, 
for days together during the rains, would prevent the worshipi. 
pers of Ahura Mazda from disposing of the dead bodies as much 
in the Tropics as in the Arctic region where the Sun disappears 
for months together. The aforesaid direction of Ahura Mazda, 
thei-efore, does not necessarily it*ply that his followers lived in 


Tilak’s Home m the Vedas^ p. 77. 
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tliG Alctic region. If the passage bo carefully reacl_, it will be 
found that Ahura Mazda had in his mind rather a contingency 
like boisteious lainy weather lasting for days at a tiine^ when 
he said that the dead body should be kept in a Kdici until the 
birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the flood io floiv, a 7 id the 
wind io dry tip the waterfront off the earth than a Polar night 
lasting for several days and even months. The birds beo’in to 
iiy 3)S fciOon 3i& th6 rains hold intorniitiontly^ tho plants bogin 
to grow by being saturated with rain-water, and the rivers are 
in flood as soon as tlie rain-water is drained off from their basins 
into the channels. The very mention of the’wind drying up 
the water from off the earth unmistakably points to rainfall and 
rainy weather. But Mr. Tilak says that this description reminds 
him of the description of the dawn in the Rig-Veda. Even admit¬ 
ting for the sake of argument that the release of the aerial waters 
from the clasp of Vritra enables the Dawn, the Sun, and the other- 
deities to glide along the sky in their golden boats, it does not 
seem to us very clear as to how these waters, which were more a 
creation of the fancy of the Vedie bards than a reality, would 
wet the ground, unless we assume that it was a real shower of 
rain that drenched the earth. This would be tantamount to an 
admission that Ahura Mazda had the conditions of the rainy 
season in his mind when he gave the aforesaid directions. It 
should also be remembered in this con nectiou that the appearance 
of the dawn, which must be along dawn at the end of the long 
night, would not help the worshippers of Mazda to dispose of the 
dead body immediately, in as much as it is necessary to expose 
the body to the sun. In these eiicumstances, we cannot accept 
Mr. Tilak’s interpretation off the passage as indicating a Polar 
night. In this connection it should further he mentioned here 
that birds do not hibernate in the Arctic region, but they fly out 
of their roosts as soon as there is suffleient light,- either of the 
moon or of the Aurora Borealis, to enable them to see their 
environments and seek their tfood. It would be absurd to 
suppose thab they hibernate for a month or two montlis _ at a ' 
time without any food, On the other hand, it would be most 
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.natural to suppose that they migrate to sunny regions on the 
advent of the long night and winter, and such as choose to 

remain stir out of their roosts, like men or other animals in 

search of food with the help of the moon-light, or the lio'ht of 
-the Aurora Borealis. We cannot, therefore, connect the flyino- 
of the birds with the appearance of the Polar dawn at the end 
of the long night.* ^ It remains, however, for us to explain the 
words “ two nights or “three nights” mentioned by Ahura 
•Mazda. The question is, do the words literally mean “ nights ” 
or only “days,” Just as the word “fortnight ” is used in English 
to denote “ fourteen days ? ” My answer is that the woids were 
used in the latter sense, as it was also customary w^ith the Indo 
Aryans, the neighbours of the Parsis, to use words like 
Panchardim and Navardtra to mean five and nine days res¬ 
pectively* 2 . Mr. Tilak seems to have set great store by the 
words “nights ” in order to prove his Arctic theory ; but his 
interpretation is evidently vrong. He also seems to lay some 
stress on the existence of two seasons only, riz., summer and 
winter, in the region in which Ahura Mazda spoke to bis 
followers, and thinks that this description answers that of the 
Polar region, where the long night comes in winter. But in 
Airyana Vaejo situated m Baetriana, there were also two seasons 
summer and winter, lasting for seven and five months respec¬ 
tively. • The Vendidad Sadah says : “It is known that (in the 
ordinary course of nature) there are seven months of summer and 
|ve of winter.” (Darmesteter.) After the region was destroyed 
*^®Jce-deluge, the duration of the two seasons was alter¬ 
ed. rhe \ endidad, Fargard I. 4 says : “ Ten months of winter 
are there, two months of summer.” (Hang and Bunsen.) The 
prevalence of wintry conditions during the greater part of the 
year m Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times, which made the Aryans 
ca l the year by the name of(winter), has already been 
re erred to and discussed m a previous chapter. We should not, 


11 


Fitfe also Chap. XXIII. 

*= For fm-ther elucidation of the word “ night ”, read Chap. XXIII. 
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therefore, be surprised that the same wintry conditions also 
prevailed in Airyaiia Yaejo, situated in a region adjacent to 
Sapta-Sindhu, and that there were only two principal seasons in 
that region, viz., summer and winter. the other seasons 

have not been mentioned, we may take it that they were too 
short-lived to have separate designations, and that the rains fell 
there in summer as well as winter. The disappearance of the 
Sun behind clouds for days together either in summer or winter 
would not, therefore, necessarily indicate a long Polar night as 
Mr. Tilak seems to think. Hence Mr. Tilak’s internretation of 

A 

the direction of Ahura Mazda with regard to the disposal of 
corpses in certain contingencies does not appear to us to be 
correct. 

And even if it be taken as correct, what does it prove after 
all ? It simply proves that the Parsis, or a branch of them once 
immigrated to the Arctic region from their original home in 
Bactriana after it had been made uninhabitable by the invasion 
of ice and snow, and that Ahura Mazda^s directions applied to the 
novel conditions of this new colony. It certainly does not prove 
that the Aryans had their ovigimal home in the Arctic region. 
The total absence of any mention of a long Polar day, and a 
long Polar night in the Eig-Veda, the oldest wmrk of the Aryans, 
is extiemely significant. We cannot, therefore, help thinking 
that Mr. Tilak has failed to prove, from so-called evidences, of 
and references to long Polar night in AYdic anc. Post-Vedie 
literatures and in the Parsi scriptures, that the Aryans had their 
original home in the Arctic region. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Exannnation of Mr. Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 

Aryans (^contd.). 

The Vehic Dawns, 

Mr. Tilak says that “the Eig-Veda.does not contain 

distinct references to a day and a night of six months^ duration^ 
though the deficiency is more than made up by parallel passages 
from the Iranian Scriptures ” which, as we have just seen, is 
extremely doubtful. “ But in the ease of the dawn,” he 
continues, “ the long continuous dawn with the revolving 
splendours, which is a special characteristic of the North Pole, 
there is fortunately no such difficulty. Ushas, or the Goddess 
of Dawn, is an important and favourite Vedie deity, and is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda, and 
mentioned more than three hundred times, sometimes in the 
singular, and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, according 
to Muir, are amongst the most beautiful—if not the most 
beautiful—in the entire collection; and the deity to which 
they are addressed, is considered by Macdonnel to be the 
most graceful creation of Vedie poetiy, there being no more 
charming figure in the descriptive religious lyrics of any other 
literature.” All these remarks are perfectly true, to which 
we readily subscribe ourselves. But Mr. Tilak says that if 
this Dawn were short-lived and evanescent like the Dawn of the 
Tropical or the Temperate Zone, the Vedie bards would not 
have gone into raptures over her. It is, however, a fact that 
poets living in the Tropics go even now into raptures over the 
Dawn, however short-lived she may be; and the very fact 
that she is short-lived and evanescent probably adds a peculiar 
zest to the mind and makes it lingeringly and lovingly 
contemplate on her divine grace and beauty. Though this 
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(Ait. Brail. IV. 7; Acv. Qx. VI. 5.3). ‘Be ought to eat 
ghee/: observes the Aitareya Briihmana, ‘ before he commenees 
repeating. Just as in this world, a cart or a carriage goes well 
if smeared (with oil), this his repeating proceeds well, if he he 

smeared with ghee (by eating it).^ It is evident that if such 

a repetition has to be finished before the rising of the sun, 
either.the Hotri must commence his task soon after midnight 
fit is dark, or the duration of the dawn must then have 
iffiSently lo.S t. enable tb. to finish the 

recitation in time after. commencing to recite it on the first 
appearance of light on the horizon as directed. The first 
supposition is out of question, as it is expressly laid down that 
the gasira is not to be recited until the darkness of the night 
isirelieved by light. So between the first appearance of light 
and the rise of the sun, there must have been in those days 
time enough to recite the long laudatory song of not less than 
a thousand verses. Nay, in the Taittiriya Samhita the recita¬ 
tion of the though commenced at the proper time, 

ended long before sunrise; and in that case, the Samhita 
requires that a certain animal sacrifice should be performed. 
Aqvlllayana directs that in such a case, the recitation should 
be continued up to sunrise by reciting other hymns (Af;v. Q. S., 
VI.-5.8.), while Apastamba {Q. S. XIV. 1. & 32) after men¬ 
tioning the sacrifice referred to in the Taittiriya Samhita adds 
thatalltheten Mandalasof the Rig-Veda may be recited, if 
necessary, in such case. It is evident from this that the actual 

rising of the sun above the horizon was often delayed beyond 

expectation, in those days; and in several places in the 
Tkittiriya Samhita (II. 1.^.4), we are told that the Devas had 
to hertoim a, frayagciiUa, because the sun did not shine as 


ex 




The above extracts require some critical examination. The 
is dhe; name of the yearly session of sacrifices, 
"ud commenced from the second ^ay of the new year, the first 


Tilals’B ilrcfiic H'owe in tilie 82-84. 
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day having been devoted to the performance of the Aiirdifa 
sacrifice which was so called because a whole night session was 
held for it. The night was divided into three parts {par^d^as) 
the fustj the nfiiddle, and the last. Twelve stotrcis had to be 
recited during the whole night, four stoiras in each parydya. 
Besides reciting the four dotras, four oblations of Soma had 


to be ofteied to Agni, and ^dstvcts had to be recited, whose 
number could exceed the number of verses in the stotras. The 
Alvina (^astia consisted of not less than one thousand 7 'iks or 
verses, and these had to be recited by the Hotri who strengthened 
himself by eating ghfita. These riles or verses were called 
A^vina-C^astia because the Acvms are said to have, won a race 
run by the Devas, vtz.y Agni, UshS.s, India and the Alvins 
with the object of appropriating them. The limit of their race 


was from GTihap)ah Agni (the sacred Fire presiding over the 
household) up to Aditya or the sun. As the sacred Fire was 
kindled at the commencement of the sacrifice in the evenino-, 
we may take it that the race was run from the evening up to the 
rise of the sun in the morning. This probably also indicates 
the period of time during which the one thousand riles or verses 
had to be recited. These verses undoubtedly included the 
casiras or verses that were recited in parydya of the night, 
whose number was for this reason not limited. Unless and until 
one thousand such verses or mantras were recited, the ^astra 
was not entitled to be called Acvina, and so the reciter went on 
reciting them till he reached and finished that number. 
Even if, after the completion of the requisite number, the sun 


did not rise, the direction was either to hold an animal sacrifice, 
or to recite even the Ten Mandalas of the Rig-Veda, if 
necessary. The duration of the time occupied for the recitation 
of the one thousand verses entirely depended on the dexterous 
practice and ability acquired for the purpose by the reciter. 
If he was well-practised, th| recitation could be finished long 
before sun-rise, in which event, the interval had to be employed 
by further recitation of verses, or the performance of an animal 
sacrifice* This appears to us to be the correct interpretation 

(S' 
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of tte Atintra sacrifice, and of the recitation of the Alvina 
Castra, as expounded in the Ailareya, Brahmara (IV. Chapters 
16 and 17). There is no mention in the Br&hmaiia that the 
recitation should be commenced after midnight when “ the 

dartness of the night is about to be relieved by the light of 


the dawn,” as Mr. Tilak says. It is true that V A ska in his 
Nirukta (XII. 1) says that the time of the Alvins begins soon 

after midnight (foyor M/a nrdhtam ardhra-rdtrdt), but this 

does not imply that the recitation of the A^vina-t^astra had to be 
commenced from that time. “ Of the heavenly deities,” says 
Yllksa, “the Alvins are the first to appear” {Tdsdm A(;vimu 
p-atJtamagdnmmi hJiavatah). This clearly explains why they 
have‘been described in the Aitareya Brjlhmana as winning the 
celestial race. Eirst appear the Alvins, then follows UshS^ 
and lastly Indra.or the Sun. Though the Ac;vins won the race, 
and the t^astras were called'after their name, they are really 
verses addressed to Agni, Usluls, Indra, as well as to them, and 
they air had a share in them by compact. There was, therefore, 
no special appropriateness for beginniirg the recitation of the 
verses from the time the Alvins first appeared. Mr. Tilak’s 
assumption that the recitation was not commenced until the 


•darkness of the night was relieved by light seems to us to be 
Q^ratuitous. And even if we admit that this was the real 
direetion^ and the castra had to be recited from the very 
‘appearance of the A 9 vins in the horizon in the shape of patches 
of faint light struggling with darkness soon after midnight, 
the time was sufficiently long—about six hours—for one 


thousand verses or more to be recited by a practised reciter. 
-At all events, the recitation of the A 9 vina-(^astra does not prove 
the existence of a long Polar night. Neither do verses 2 and 3 
of Rig. VII. 67, referred to by Mr. Tilak, prove Polar charae- 
feistics. They are addressed to the A^vics only, and the 
poet says that the inner recesses of darkness are being visible,’^ 
meanirig probably that the Alvins have appeared, and he 
invokes them to come by ^^the eastern path {pwrviWth 

very reference to the eastern direction iti 
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which the Aqvids first appear should have at once convinced 
Mr. Tilak of the untenability of his proposition, for the first 
streak of light after the long night is visible in the Polar 
reo’ion on the south. 

o 

Next, Mr. Tilak turns to another indication of the long 
duration of the Dawn, furnished by the Taittiriya Samhita 
VII. 2. 20. Seven oblations are here mentioned, one to UsJias, 
one to Tymliii, one to Uclesliyat^ one to TJdyat^ one to Uddta, 
one io S%ivarga and one to LoJca. Five of these/’says Mr. 
Tilak, are evidently intended for the dawn in its five forms. 
The Taittiriya Br^hmana explains the first tw^o, viz., Us/ias 
and Tynsliti as referring to dawn and sunrise, or rather to night 
and day, for according to the Biahmana, ^ Ushas is night, and 
VymJiti day.’ But even though we may accept this as correct, 
and take UsJids and VynsJiti to be the representatives of night 
and day, because the former signalises the end of the night, 
and the latter the beginning of day, still we have to account for 
th^se oblations, viz., one to the dawn about to rise {Udeshyat), 
one to the rising dawn {Udyafd), and one to the dawui that has 
rhexi': [U(lita), the first two of which are, according to the 
Taittiriya Brahnaan^, to be offered before the rising of the suri:. 
Now the dawn in the Tropical Zone is so short that the 
threefold distinction between the dawn that is about to ris^, 
the dawn that is rising, and the dawn that has risen or that is 
full-blown {Ti-%isJiU) is a distinction without a difference. 
We must, therefore, hold that the dawn w^hich admitted such 
manifold division for the practical purposes of sacrifice, was a 
long dawn.” (p. 84.) 

We have no doubt that if Mr. Tilak’s mind had not beeh 
pre-occtipied or biassed by the Polar theorj^, he would have 
clearly understood the plain and simple meaning af the seven 
oblations mentioned in the Taittiriya Samhita, and the inter¬ 
pretation put upon the ceremojay by the author of the Taittiriya 
/Br^hmana, which, however, he has the temerity to question or 
ignore. The first two oblations were really offered to the 
Dawn—the Dawn when she first made her appearance on the 
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horizon (IMds), and the Dawn when she was full-blown 
(fijnshti). These two respectively lepiesented the night and 
the day, as the Taittiriya^ Brahmana has explained, » because ” 
(to quote Mr. Tilak’s words), “ the former signalises the end of 
the night, and the latter the beginning of the day.” As 
(or full-blown Dawn) represents the beginning of the 

•day, the oblations offered to Udeshi/ai and U<hjat were certainly 
not’ meant for UsI/ds, but fur the I.ord of the day or the Sun 
who was still below the horizon and invisible, but gave clear 
■indications, by the gradually glowing red of the light, first of 
• the fact that he would rise, and secondly that he was about to 
rise. Hence the Taittiriya BiAhmana rightly says that these 
two oblations ( Udesk^at and Ud^/at) “are to be offered before 
the rising of the Sun.” It is simply absurd to refer them, as 
Mr. Tilak has done, to the Dawn who had already risen, and 
become TpisMi or full-blown, and to whom the first two 
oblations had already been offered. The two oblations to 
XJdjes?iyO/t and Udyat were clearly intended for the Snn that had 
at first given promise of rising, and was now'about to rise. 
The fifth oblation was offered to Udita or the Sun that bad just 
risen above the horizon and was visible. The sixth oblation 
was offered to or the Sun when he was divested of all 

back-ground setting in the shape of the ruddy light of the 
Dawn, and w’as illuminated by his ow'u bright rays as a distinct 
Deva by himself. Lastly, the seventh oblation was i,ffered to 
Lohi, which I understand to mean the three Lokns or worlds. 


Vi 


«< 


hhur, Ihubab and which w'ere revealed by his rays. 


This explanation is most simple and natural, supported as it is 
bv the author of the Taittiriya Brahmana, who must be credited 
with a sounder and more precise knowledge of the Vedie 
rituals, as practised and performed in those ancient days than 
Mr. Tilak who seems to follow the ignis faium or the Arctic 
cradle of the Aryans and twists and obscures the true meanings 
of passages in order to establisli his theory. 'As we have seeo, 
the passages quoted by him cannot and do not prove the aspect of 
ialong Dawn as witnessed in the Polar or'Circumpolar regions. 
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Mr. Tilak, liavinf^ wrongly interpreted VdesJijat, Vdyid and 
Udita as referring to the Dawn, naturally, though incorrectly, 
identifies with them her threefold division mentioned in 
Rig. VIII. 41.3. This rik says that Varuna embraces Night 
and his dear ones prosper the three Lawns for him. It has been 
related in Rig. I. 1£3.8 that Ushas tarried in Yanina’s abode 
for sometime without any blame attaching to her charaeter. 
As Varuna is the Lord of Night, and as Night has been described 
as sister of UshS,s, she naturally assumed a dark form while 
resting there. She changed her dark form into a bright one, 
when she proceeded on her journey and appeared on the horizon 
as Ush4s.® Lastly when her light became full-blown, she 
Vpishti. These then are the three forms of tJsh^s, 
which are called the three Dawns, prospered in the abode of 
Varuna. In other words, the Dawn assumes three forms in 
the night, first dark, then bright, and lastly resplendent or 
full-blown.These forms have nothing to do with the three 
stages of the sun, Udeshj/ai^ Udi/at and Udita, 

Mr. Tilak says: There are other passages in the Rig- 
Veda where the Dawn is asked not to delay or tarry long, 
lest it might be scorched like a thief by the Sun (V. 79.9)^ 
and ill II. 15.6, the steeds of.the Dawn are said to be ^slow’ 
{ajavdsah) showing that people were sometimes tired to see the 
Dawn lingering long in the horizon.'’’^ 

o ■ o o 

The translation of Rig. V. 79.9 is as follows: “ Daughter 
of heaven, fiash forth or be dawning ; do not tarry long ; let 
not the Sun scorch thee with his rays as (a king punishes) a thief 
or (subdues his) enemy, etc.” This evidently refers to the vigil that 
the worshippers kept while watching the first appearance of the 
Dawn in order to begin their sacrifice. They were certainly not 
tired to see the Dawn lingering long in the horizon ” as Mr. 


^ “ The divine Ushas lights up with her be^ms the quarters of the heavens. 
8he has thrown up her gloomy form^ and, awaking (those who sleep), comes 
in her oar, drawn by purple steeds. Rig. T. 113. 14. 

^ Arctic Home in the Vedasj -p. 
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Tilak has wrongly interpreted, for the Dawn Had not as yet made 
■her appearance, but they simply expressed feelings of impatience, 
because she did not appear^ or delcujed her appearance. As the 
Sun closely follows her heels, the poet apprehends or says 
humorously that if she tarries long, or does not appear, she 
may be trodden on her heels by the Sun and scorched by his 
burning rays. There is absolutely no suggestion in the verse 
that the Dawn lingered long in the horizon, or that she had any 
'.Polar characteristic. She must have been called slowfor 
the very same reason in Rig. II. 15.6, because Indra or the 
Sun is said to have actually overtaken her in the long run, and 
broken her chariot, which is another way of saying that she 
disappeared on the rise of the Sun. Mr. Tilak, however, thinks 
that the long duration of the Dawn is clearly proved by Rig. I. 
118. 13 where the poet says that the Goddess Ush&s dawned 
continually or perpetually ((^acvat) in former days {Pnui)J^ 
Now the translation of this hymn is as follows : “The God¬ 
dess UshSs repeatedly or regnlarly dawned in the past ; and she, 
the source of wealth, has been even to-day ridding the world of 
darkness ; and she will dawn daily, or day after day {amidyun), 
in the future ; (for) ever-youthful and immortal (that she is), 
she moves on in her own splendour/’ The word (^a^vat literally 
means “ going by regular leaps like a hare hence it means 
“ regularly,” “invariably” or “ repeatedly ” and not perpetually 
which means “ continuing for ever and for an unlimited time.” 
To say that the Dawn rises perpetually in the Polar region would 
be absurd, as she appears for only two niohths in the year ; 
but to say that she appears repeatedly at regular intervals would be 
more appropriate and correct. As a matter of fact, this rising 
of the Dawn is repeated every day, as the poet clearly expresses 
by the use of the words in the same passage, which 

mean “ day after day.” The poet is evidently impressed by the 
perpetual youth and immortality #f the Goddess, because,'in the 
past or days gone by she used to flash forth every day 

regularly, as she has flashed forth even on the very day the* 
poet observes her,- and from this regular flashing: forth in'the 
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past and the present, the poet rightly, infers or predicts that 
she would flash forth daily in the future, because she is not only 
ever-youthful, but also immortal. This appears to us to be the 
simple and plain meaning of the verse, and we are sure that no 
manner of twisting it would yield a significance to denote her 
long duration as in the Polar region. 

But Mr. Tilak thinks that there are more explicit 
passages in the hymns’’to denote the long duration c£ the 
Vedic Dawn, and in support of his contention, he quotes 
Rig. I. 118. 10 which is as follows :— 

Kiyaii d yat samayd Ijliahdti '■ 
yd vyiisliuT ydg clui niinani vynclihm^ 

Ami puri'dh hrifaie vdvadlidnd 
^radldhydud anyd.hliir'eiiP^ 

There are differences of opinion as to the meaning of the 
words Kiyati d yat samayd hJiavdti. S4yana understands 
Sam ay d to mean ^^near.’’ Professor Max Miiller translates 
Samayd (Gk, Omos, Lat. Simul) hy together ; while Roth, 
Grassaman and Aufreeht take Samayd Ihavdti as one expression, 
meaning that which intervenes between the two.” 

Wilson translates the verse as follows : For how long a 
period is it that the dawns have arisen ? For how long a period 
will they rise ? Still desirous to bring us light, Ushas pursues 
'the functions of those that have gone before, and, shining 
brightly, proceeds with the others (that are to follow).” 

Griflath, following Max Muller, translates it thus : How 

long a time and they shall be together,—Dawns that have shone 
and Dawns to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns 
with eager longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the 

others. ” 

Muir, following Aufreeht, translates it thus : How great 

is the interval that lies betiveen the Dawns which have arisen, 
and those which are yet ft rise ? Ushas yearns longingly 

* Eig. r. 133710 T m 
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after the former Dawns, and gladly goes on shining with the 
others (that are to come).’’ 

Mr. Tilak draws the following inference from the above 
interpretations : '' There are two sets of dawns, one of those 

that have past, and the other of those that are yet to shine. 
If we adopt Wilson’s and Griffith’s translations, the 
meaning is that these two classes of dawns, taken together, 
occupy such a long period of time as to raise the question— 
How long they will be together ? In other words, the two 
classes of dawns, taken, together, w^ere of such a long duration 
that men began to question as to when they would terminate or 
pass away. If, on the other hand, we adopt Aufrecht’s 
translation, a long period appears to have intervened between 
the past and the coming dawns ; or in other words, there was 
a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence of these dawns. 
In the first case, the description's only possible if we suppose 
that the duration of the dawns was very long, much longer than 
what we see in the temperate or the tropical zone ; while in the 
second, a long interval between the past and the present dawns 
must be taken to^ refer to a long pause, or night, occurring 
immediately before the second set of dawns commenced their 
new course—a phenomenon which is possible only in the Arctic 
regions. Thus, whichever interpretation we adopt—a long 
dawn, ora long night between the two sets of dawns,—the 
description is intelligible only if we take it to refer to the Polar 
conditions previously mentioned. The V^edic passages, discussed 
hereafter, seem, however to support Sdyana’s or Max Muller’s 
view. A number of dawns is spoken of, some past, and some jet 
to come and the two groups are said to occupy a very long 
interval. That seems to be the real meaning of the verse.” ^ 

We admit that two sets of dawns,—one that has past, and 
the other that is to come, have been indicated in the verse. 
Wilson^s translation seems to imjjly a feeling of wonderment in 
the mind of the bard who cannot guess for how long a periGd 
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the Dawns have been regularly risings and ' for how long a 
period they will continue to rise. Understood in this sense, 
the verse does not admit of the meaning assigned to it by Mr, 
Tilab, viz.^ two classes of dawns, taken together,' were 

of such a long duration that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate, or pass away.’’ This implies a feeling of 
weariness at the sight of long continuous dawns; but there is 
absolutely no indication of such feeling in the entire hymn. 
On the other hand, we notice in the same hjmin a feeling of 
relief and joy at the sight of the Dawn, as she has dissipated 
the darkness of night (Rig. I. 113. 7), and has roused 

men from their death-lihe sleep (Rig,’I. 113. 8). There is 
also evident a feeling of gratitude towards her in the next 
verse, because her appearance has been the signal for kindling 
the sacrificial fire, and for the rising of the Sun, and because 
she has freed the sacrificers from darkness. In Rig. I. 113. 16 
the poet calls men, in clear terms, to rise from their sleep, 
as their life has returned to them, and light has come and 
darkness gone. All these verses taken from the same 
from which Mr. Tilak has selected the hymn under discussion 
do not point to any feeling of weariness in the mind of the 
bard at the long monotonous duration of, the Dawn. His 
interpretation, therefore, is far-fetched and quite untenable. 
If we accept Max Muller’s and Griffith’s interpretation, the idea 
the Vedic bard would seem to convey is quite different. The 
poet in rik 8 has distinctly mentioned of Dawns that are past, 
the Dawn that is present, and Dawns that are to come, and in 
rik 10 (the one under discussion) he wonders How long a time 
and they shall be together—Dawns that have shone, and Dawns 
that are to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns with 
eager longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the others. ” 
The poet thinks that the present Dawn is yearning to be in 
the company of the Dawns that have gone, and with that 
object in view, she is pursuing them, followed by the Dawns 
that are to come. But he asks How long a time and 'they 
shall be together*—Dawns that have shone, and Dawns that 
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will shine hereafter ? He revolves the question in his mind^ 
but finds no satisfactory solution. This interpretation also 
would be perfectly rational, and does not betoken any long 
duration of the Dawn. And lastly, even if we accept Muir’s 
and Aufreeht’s interpretation, it would not lead us to conclude 
that the Dawn was Polar. “ The interval that lies between 
the DawTis which have arisen and those which are yet to 
rise ”18 long. But is not a period of 22 hours a sufficiently 
long internal ? Where is the justification to measure this 
interval by months, as in the Polar region ? We have shown 
above that there is distinct mention in rik 18 (just two verses 
below) of the Dawn shining day after day {ann dyun)^ which 
at once militates against Mr, Tilak^s theory. Taking all 
these facts and cireumstjances into our consideration, we cannot 
hold with Mr. Tilak that R g. I. 118. 10 discloses any Polar 
characteristics of the Dawn. The Dawn mentioned in the 
verse is clearly a - Dawn of the Temperate Zone, whichever 
interpretation of it we may accept. 

As we have already said, it is only necessary to go through 
all the verses of Rig. I. 118 in order to be thoroughly convinced 
that the poet does not describe a Polar Dawn. A single 
solitary verse, read and discussed without its context, is surely 
to mislead. I have- therefore taken pains to refer to the 
preceding and the following verses of rik. 10 to prove that 
the Dawn mentioned therein is only a Dawn of the Temperate 
Zone. Two more references will go to strengthen our conten¬ 
tion. In rik 5, it has heen said that the Dawn has roused 
all persons who were sleeping in crooked postures to enable 
them to perform their respective duties. In rik 6 it has been 
said that the Dawn has roused some for earning wealth, some 
for procuring food, some for performing sacrifices, and others 
for attaining their desired objects. If the Dawn first appeared 
after the end of the long Polar night, no mention would 


have been made about theif sleep^ or sendin 

them about their business, as it would presuppose hibernation 
on the part of men, which is absurd, Nor can it be supposed 
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that during the period of the long night, men did not perform 
their ordinary vocations. The real face is that the Dawn 
described is a Dawn of the Temperate or Tropical Zone, and 
not a Dawn of the Polar i^egion, and that she made her 
appearance dail^ at the end of night, rousing men and animals 
from their sleep. In our opinion Mr. Tilak’s attempt to prove 
Polar characteristics from the verse discussed above has failed. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. VII. 76. 3 to prove the Polar 
origin of the Dawn mentioned therein by putting a forced 
construction on certain words of the verse. But if he only 
eared to read the preceding verse, riz., VII. 76. 2, in connection 
therewith, he would certainly have come to a different conclu¬ 
sion. That verse has been rendered into English as follows : 

The Devaydm path has been visible to me. The banner of 

the Dawn 7ias appeao'ed in the eastJ^ As the Polar Dawn 
first appears in the souths according to Mr. Tilak^s own showing, 
this Dawn whose banner has appeared in the east is certainly 
not Polar, but belongs to the Temperate or Tropical Zone. 
This alone should have at once convinced Mr. Tilak of her 
non-Polar character, and dissual<"d him from interpreting the 
next verse in his own way with a view to establish his pet 
theory. There is a word ahdni in the verse which Mr. Tilak 
interprets to mean “ days ; while S4yana interprets it to 
mean “ lights or splendours.*’’ It would be futile and 
extremely tedious to repeat here the hair-s[>litti »g arguments 
which Mr. Tilak has put forward in support of his contention ; 
and I would leave my readers to go through them in order 
to be convinced of their absurdity. Tlie verse, according to 
SS-yana’s interpretation, would mean: Verily manifold were 

those splendours or lights that were aforetime of the rising of 

the sun, by which, O Dawn, thou wast beheld as moving 

■■■■' ' * ', ■ . 

towards (or after) thy lover (the Sun), and not like a woman 
who forsakes (her lover)/The meaning is clear and 

“ Eif. VII. 76.3: vtvrlNifert V^ i im: 
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simple. There is a quick succession of lights from a faint 
o-limmer to a glowing red at dawn-time, which makes the 
Dawn look like a woman approaching her lover nearer and 
nearer, and revealing her beauties—and not like a woman who 
feels a repulsion and repugnance for him, and gradually recedes 
-far and far away. Mr. Tilak says that the word Ahan “ is 
derived from the root ah (or philologically dal) ‘ to hum ’ or 
' shine, ’ and Alam meaning Dawn is derived from the same 
root. Etymologically ahaui may, therefore, mean splend¬ 
ours.” ^ The word meaning “ day ” is derived from the 

same root, and is so called because it is bright with sun-shine, 
thouo-h the word has sometimes been used in the Rig-Veda to 
denote the dark ” portion also of the day, viz., night.® But 
this usage was not justified by the etymology of the word, 
and came only in vogue, because by the word “day” were 
understood both day and night in ordinary parlance. How¬ 
ever this may be, when Mr. Tilak admits that ahdni means 
splendours or lights, ” what objection can theie possibly be 
against interpreting the word in the same way as S^yana has 
done ? And why interpret it by “ days ” in order to support 
a theory which proves its very untenability by the banner of 
the dawn being described in the previous verse as appearing 
“ in the east ”? If the Dawii appears in the east, it is 
admittedly not a Polar Dawn. But Mr. Tilak has omitted to 
refer to this matter altogether, and translated Rig. VII. 76. 3 as 
follows; “ Verily many were those days which were aforetime 
at the uprising of the sun, and about which, O Dawn, thou 
Wast seen moving on, as towards a lovei, and not like one 
(woman) who forsakes.” Mr. Tilak’s object is clear. He 
wants to prove by this interpretation that many days elapsed 
before the rising of the Sun, during which the Dawn moved 
towards him, as -a woman moves towards her lover. This 
interpretation is very ingenious,^; no doubt. But what about 
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the reference to the rising of the Dawn in the easi^ only in the 
previous verse ? Mr. Tilak is silent on the point. Thus^ 
though we may admire his skill in interpreting isolated verses 
in support of his own vieW; his interpretation, when examined 
in the light of the context, hecomes quite untenable, and leaves 
us as unconvinced as ever, Mr. Tilak says: Professor 

Ludwig materially adopts Sayana’s view, and interprets the 
verse to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, 
and that they appear either before sunrise, or \i p'dcliinam be 
differently interpreted, ‘ in the easV at the rising of the sun. 
Roth and Grassmann seem to interpret p'dcliinam in the same 
way."” ^ It is needless to say here that this meaning of 
prctcliinayn is quite consistent with that of the preceding verse 
where it has been said the banner of the dawn has appeared 
in the east.^’ 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. 11. 28. 9 which he translates 
as follows : Remove far the debts (sins) incurred by me. 

May I not, O King ! be affected by others’ doings. Verily, 
many dawns (have) not fully (w) flashed forth. 0 Varuua! 
direct that we may be alive during them.” From the 
description many dawns have not fully flashed forth,” Mr. 
Tilak infers that the dawns mentioned here are ' a long eonti-- 
nuous Polar dawn. This interpretation, however, seems to 
us to be quite forced, firstly because there is only one continuous 
dawn in the Polar region which becomes full-blown ” O 

before sunrise. If we assign 24 hours to each dawn, it does 
not become full-blown {vi/usta) at the end of this period, but 
its glow increases little by little every day until it becomes 
Dyusta or full-blown before sun-rise at the end of two months 
at the North Pole, or a lesser period in the circumpolar regions. 
So it cannot be said that datvns have aheacly leen full- 

blowriy and many yet remain to be so. In the second place, a 


^ Tilak’s Arctic Borne in the Vedas^ p. 91. 
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prayer to Varuna that we may" be alive during tHe dawns 
that have not yet been full-blown/^ i.e, for only a few days 
more, or at best, a month, would be utterly meaningless. The 
bard really prays that he may be alive for many many 
days to come. The word Us/ias stands here for da^Symi. 
we have many instances in the Rig-Veda of the application 
of the word to da;ys, for instance, Us/iasa-na/cta (Rig. L 
^2), Nakto-shasa (Rig. I. /) and l/shasau {^\^, T 

188. 6) all meaning a couple of day and night, i.e.^ one ordinary 
day. And S4yana also says ; The word day {aJiali) is used 
only to denote such a period of time as is invested with the 
light of the dawn,” ^ ^ which is as much as to say that the day 
begins with the appearance of the dawn. Henee the word 
stands for day and the meaning of the verse is that the 
poet prays for life during the days that have not yet dawned. 

Next, Mr, Tilak refers to the fact that the Dawn has not 
been unfrequently addressed in the plural number in the Rig- 
Veda, and accounts for it by suggesting that as the Dawn lasted 
for several days in the Arctic region, it was quite natural for 
the Vedic bards to address her in the plural number. Subse¬ 
quently when the Aryans emigrated from the Arctic region, 
and noticed only one Dawn in the Temperate Zone, they address¬ 
ed her in the singular, though the custom of addressing the 
Arctic Dawn in the plural number .still survived. Mr. Tilak 
says *. Yaska explains the plural number UsJiasnli by consider¬ 
ing it to be used only honoiifically (Nirukta, XII. 7); while 
S%ana interprets it as referring to the number of divinities 
that preside over the morn. The western scholars have not 
made any improvement on these explanations; and Prof. 
Max Miiller is simply content with observing that the Vedic 
bards, when speaking of the dawn, did sometime use the plural, 
Just as we use the singular number All these explanations, 

however do not appear satisfactory to Mr. Tilak. If the 
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plural is honorific,'' he asks pertinently, '' why is it changed into 
singular only a few lines after, in the same hymn? Surely the 
poet does not mean to address the Dawn respectfully only at the 
outset, and then change his manner of address and assume a 
familiar tone. This is not, how^ever, the onlj^ objection to 
Y4ska^s explanation. Various similes are used by the Vedie 
poets to describe the appearance of the Dawns on the horizon, 
and an examination of these similes will convince any one that 
the plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, cannot be 
merely honorific. Thus in the second line of I, 92. ], the 
Dawns are compared to a number of ‘ wmiovs ^ (d/iris/imva)^ 
and in the third verse of the same hymn, they are likened to 
‘ women (mri/i) active in their occupations. They are said to 
appear on the horizon like 'waves of waters^ {opam na imnaya) 
in VI. 64. 1; or like 'pillars planted at a sacrifice ’ {aclhmreBlin 
svaravah) in IV. 51. 2. We are a^ain told that they work like 
'men arrayed^ [vigaJi na yukfah) or advance like 'troops of 
cattle’ {gavdm m sargah) in VII. 79. 2 and IV. 51. 8 respec¬ 
tively. They are described as all ' alike ’ {saclrigiJi)^ 
said to be of'one mind ’ {scmj ananti) or'acting harmoniously’ 
in IV. 51. 6 and VII. 76. 5. In the last verse the poet again in¬ 
forms us that they ' do not strive against-each other [ {mitJiah^na 
yatante), though they are jointly in the same enclosure {samdne 
ufve ). Finally in X. 88. 18 the poet distinctly asks the question 
' How many fires, how many suns, how many dawns {Us^amE) 
are there ? If the Dawn were addressed in plural simply out of 
respect for the deity, where was the necessity of informing us 
that they do not quarrel, though collected in the same place ? 
The expressions ' waves of water ’ or ' men arrayed,’ etc., are 
again too definite to be explained away as honorific. Siyana 
seems to have perceived this difiieulty, and has/probably for 
the same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from 
that of Yfeka. But unfortunately S^yana’s explanation does 
not solve the difficulty, as thS question still remains, why the 
deities presiding over the dawn should be more than one in 
number ? The only other explanation put forward, so far as I 
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know, is fcbat the plural number refers to the dawns on successive 
days during the year, as we perceive them iu the Temperate or 
the Tropical Zone. On this theory, there would be 360 dawns 
in a year, each followed by the rising of the sun every day. 
This explanation may appear plausible at first sight. But on 
a closer examination it will be found that the expressions used in 
the hymn cannot be made to reconcile with this theory. For, 
if 360 dawns, all separated by intervals of 24 hours, were 
intended by the plural number used in the Vedie verses, no poet 
with any propriety would speak of them as he does in I. 92,1 
by using the double pronouns etali and tyali, as if he was 
pointing out to a physical phenomenon before him. Nor can we 
understand how 360 dawns, spread over the whole year, can 
be described as advancing like ^men arrayed' for battle. It is 
asain absurd to describe the 360 dawns of the year as being 
collected in the ' same enclosure ’ and ' not striving against or 
quarrelling with each other, ^ We are thus forced to the con¬ 
clusion that the Rig-Veda speaks of a team, or a group of 
dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted bj sunlight, so that if we be 
so minded, we can regard them as constituting a single long 
continuous dawn....The fact is that the Vedic dawn represents 
one long physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural 
by supposing it to he split up into smaller day-long portions. 
It is thus that we find Ushas addressed sometimes in the plural, 
and sometimes in the singular number. There is no other 
explanation on which we can account for and explain the 
various descriptions of the dawn found in the different 
hymns. 

I have quoted in e-xtenso Mr. Tilak^s arguments as well 
as the Rig-Vedic evidences cited by him in support of his pro¬ 
position that the dawns mentioned in the several hymns are 
Polar dawns. His arguments and evidences, however, require 
very careful examination. He says that in Rig. I. 9^. 1 the 
dawns are compared to a number of “ warriors,’^ and in the 
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tKird verse of the same hymn, they are likened to “women 
active in their occupation.” His idea is that these dawns' 
represent one long continuous Polar or Arctic dawn, constitu¬ 
ting “ one long physical phenomenon which can be spoken of 
in plural by supposing it to be split up into smaller day-long 
portions.” Even if we admit that this accounts for the reason 
of addressing them in the plural number, how does it explain^ 
the existence of a group of dawns advancing together like 
warriors, or huddled together like cattle in a pen, or like women 


active in their occupation? To be able to conceive the idea 
of a group, we must have before our mind’s eye a limited space 
in which the units constituting the group assemble together, or 
a limited time during which the units pass in such rapid sue-i 
cession as to give us the impression of a united band pursuing' 
the same object. The Arctic dawn, though long and eontinu, 
ous, and extending in one unbroken existence over several days, 
does not give us the idea of a group or band, though it may be . 
artificially split up into day-long units. Whenever we may look-;; 
at the horizon we can see only one dawn, whichever direction of ; 
the sky it may occupy in its revolving course. Itis the same_ 
OMe’dawn that is circling round, andnot a group of dawns. ■ Thel 
ascribing of the Arctic character to the 'Vedie dawn therefore,’ ’ 
does not explain the group of dawns mentioned in the vei’se quoted " 
by Mr. Tilak. We do not, however, dispute the correctness of) 
the similes or descriptions. All we say is that the interpreta¬ 
tion put upon them by Mr. Tilak seems to us to he wrong. 'rl; 

■ In the first part of the verse (Rig. I. 92.'1) quoted by Mr. ’ 
Tilak, it has been clearly stated that the Ushas or DawnabavS:? 
lighted up the eadent But he is discreetly silent" o.n-i 

this point, probably because it militates against his theory- 
of the Arctic Dawn who makes her first appearance in the: 
south.' Nor is there any evidence in the verse of the Dawn- 


revolving round the horizon js it does in the Arctic region,- 
Gn thenther hand, in verse 9 of the same h vmu there is distinct 
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mention that the Dawn, after illuminino: the world, is extend¬ 
ing her light and glow towards the westd'^ The motion of the 
Dawn is, therefore, undoubtedly from east to tvest, and not 
circular. In verse 10 of the same hymn, she has been described 
as being born daily, and thus has not a prolonged and continuous, 
existence like that of the Polar Dawn. Mr. Tilak next says 
that the Dawns have been described in Rig. VI. 64. 1 to appear 
on the horizon like waves of waters.’’ But in verse 4 of the 
same hymn, she has been described as crosswg the sky, and in 
verse 6 we are told that on her appearance, the birds leave their 
roosts and] men are roused from their sleep, showing thereby 
that'the Dawn spoken of is an ordinary Dawn of the Temperate 
or the Tropical Zone, where only her crossing the sky is possible. 
The very fact that the Dawns are compared to ^^waves of waters ” 
suggests that the poet saw them rise, one after another, in 
quieJe succession ,* and the same idea is also conveyed by their 
being compared to pillars planted at a sacrifice ” which are 
contiguous to one another.. In the Polar regions, there is only 
one Dawn illumining a part of the horizon, and continuously 
moving round it. There are no other Dawns that are seen to 
follow her heels like waves of waters ” or that look like 
“pillars ” planted and juxtaposed at a sacrifice. The Arctic 
Dawns (assigning 24 hours to each) are also not “all alike” 
{sadricih), the Dawn of one day not resemblin g that of 
another, as the one following gets brighter and brighter than 
the one.preceding. Nor do the descriptions that they work 
“like men arraj^ed ” (Rig. VII. 99. 2) or advance like “ troops 
of cattle” (Rig* IV. 51. 8) help Mr. Tilak in proving that they 
are Arctic Dawn ; for, as we have jiist said, there is only one long 
eontimious Dawn in the Arctic region, which changes her ap¬ 
pearance every moment of her existence. We cannot, therefore, 
conceive of the existence of more Dawns than one in the Arctic 
region, which can suggest the id^a of “ men arrayed ” for work, 
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or of tioops of cattle advancing togethei'j or living in tli6 
same enclosure without “striving against each other ” (■Rio'; 
"V^II* 7*5. o)j as cattle do, when tliey are shut up in the same pen. 
In the verse preceding that in which the Dawns have been eom^ 
pared to “ men arrayed,” the poet mentions of the Sun risino' 
and filling the sky and the earth with his rays (Rig. VII. 79.1); 
which shows that the interval between tlie appearance of the 
Dawns and sunrise was not long. In verse 3 of the preceding 
hymn, the same poet (Vasistha) says that the resplendent 
Dawns that usher in the bright morning have been visible in 
i/ie easi (Rig. VIL 78. 3). In the face of all these clear 
indications about the tropical character of the Dawns described 
in the verses t|noted by Mr. Tilak, it seems exceedingly strange 
that lie should have attempted to invest them with a Polar 
character. There can be no doubt whatever that these Dawns 
belonged to the Temperate or the Tropical Zone. 

But if that be so, the question still remains to be answered, 
why are the Dawns addressed in the plural number ? Like 
IMr. Tilak, we also do not accept the explanations offered by* 
Y&ska, S4yana, and Prof. Max Muller about the use of the word 
in the pluial number. Mhat can, then, be the real explanation ? 
We think that it is to be found in the TaiUiriya Samhita, K^nda 
IV, Propdthaka 3, AnuvAka 11, of which Mr. Tilak has given 
a summary, though he has understood and interpreted the 
in a different way. The summary is as follows : 

“ TheTaittiriya Samhita, IV. 3. 11, expressly states that, 
the Dawns are thirty sisters, or in other words, they are thirty 
in number, and that they go round and round in five groups, 
reaching the same appointed place, and having the same banner 
for all. The whole of this Anuvdka may be said practically to 
be a Dawn hymn of 15 verses which are used as mantras iov the 
laying down of certain emblematical bricks, called ‘the dawn- 
bricks ’ on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen such, bricks to 
be placed on the altar, and the in question gives 15 

mantras ov'revaes, ioihe used on the occasion, the Ifith bein» 
recorded elsewhere...The first verse'of the section or Jmivdka 
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is used for laying down the first dawn-brick, and it speaks only of 
a single dawn first appearing on the horizon. In the second 
verse we have, however, a couple of dawns, mentioned as 'dwell¬ 
ing in the same abode.’ A third dawn is spoken in the third 
verse, followed by the fourtli and the fifth dawn. The five dawns 
are then said to have five sisters eich, exclusive of themselves, 
5bhus raising the total number of dawns to thirty. These 
Hhirty sisters ’ {/rmshat' srasarnh) are then described as ^ going 
round’ (^m ^< 272 /^’) in groups of six each, keeping up to the 
game goal Two verses later on, the worshipper asks 

that he and his followers should be blessed with the same con¬ 
cord as is observed among these dawns. We are then told that 
one of these five principal dawns is the child of Ritay the second 
upholds the greatness of waters, the third moves in the region 
of Surya^ the fourth in that of Fire or Gharma, and the fifth is 
ruled by Savitri, evidently showing that the dawns are not the 
dawns of consecutive days. The last verse of the Anuv^ka 
sums up the description by stating that the dawn, though it 
sliines forth in various forms, is but one in reality. Throughout 
the whole Anuv^ka there is no mention of the rising of the 
gfin, or the appearance of sunlight, and the Brahmana makes 
the point clear by stating : ' There was a time when all this 
was .neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state, 
It,was then that the Gods perceived these dawns, and laid them 
down ; then there was light; therefore, it brightens to him and 
destroys'his darkness, for whom these (dawn-bricks) are placed.'' 
the object of this passage is to explain how and why the dawn- 
bricks came to be laid down with these Mantras, and it gives 
the ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods 
not on consecutive days, but during the period of time when it 
was neither night nor day. This, Joined with the express stater 

ment at the end of the Anuvdka that in reality it is but one 

dawn, is sufficient to prove that the thirty dawns mentioned in 

Anavdka were continuous aSd not consecutive. If a still 
more explicit authority be needed, it will be found in the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana II, 5, 6 , 5. It (the 7 )iantra^ is addressed to 
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the Dawns and means : ‘These very.Dawns are those that first 
shone torth^ the Goddesses make fiv'e forms j eternal 

they are not separated {iia o.vctj)Ti^(iuti'^y nor do they terminate 
(na gamanti anfam).^ ” 

But do not the Arctic Dawns, lasting only for .30. days in 
the region where the Aryans were supposed by M.r. Tilak tO 

have their original home, ternainate in Ihe long run? After 30 
days of continuous dawn, there is long continuous sun-shine for 
several days, nay, for months, followed by long continuous dark?- 
ness extending over the same period. The Arctic Dawns may, 
therefore, be said to terminate after one month, and cannot be 
described as “ eternal {fdfvaU). In these circumstances, the 
description of the Dawn in the Mantra quoted from the Taittiriya 
*■ • , ^ reconciled with that of the Arctic Dawn, 

but it very well applies to the Dawn of the Tropical or the 
Teinperate Zone ; for, she rises in the east every day, goes 
towards the west, and reappears in the east the very next morn¬ 
ing, thus showing that she has not reached her destination, or 
the end of her journey. Thus does she travel on through 
eternity, and is aptly described as “ eternal ■” being born again 
and again. But, we ask again, if the Dawn is really Tropical, 
why is she addressed in the plural number ? There is only one 
Dawn every day in the Tropics, and not thirty continuous 
Dawns for thirty days as in the Arctic region. The interpreta¬ 
tion put upon the Dawn-hymn by Mr. Tilak must, therefore, 
be evidently wrong as it does not satisfactorily explain either the 
Arctic Dawn or the Tropical Dawn as we understand it. The 
interpretation must consequently be something different which 
seems to be as follows The TaiUiriya Samhitd does not really 
naean the thirty dawns to be Arctic, but only an ordinary dawn 
of the Tropics, which is made up of thirty dawns, or five grmps of 
six dawns each, all comiined together like sisters into one reful¬ 
gent dawn, and moving like warriors under the same banner, 
dr working in concert like women, or living like cattle in the 


^ ® Tilak*8 Arctic Bow m the Vedas, pp, 99-100, 
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same enclosure without striving against each other, or appearing 
like waves of water, and all having one mind, and acting har¬ 
moniously. Their appearance in the eastern horizon “ like 
waves of waters ” {apani na nrmayah) has been most aptly de¬ 
scribed in Rig. VI. (54.1. The light of the Dawn really appears 
in waves, one following another, and pushing it forward till 
there is a general bright glow in the sky presaging the rise of 
the Sun. The Vedie bards divided these waves into five main 
waves, each simultaneously accompanied by five other similar 
waves. These thirty waves, mingling together, formed one 
huge wave of light which was called the Dawn, or more appro¬ 
priately, the Dawns. Though thirty in number, they appear 
like one, advancing together like warriors under one banner, 
and wending their way towards the same goal, but never reach- 


ing it, as they are seen moving round and round their course 

through eternity. It is for this reason that the Dawn has been 
described as having the same appearance to-day as yesterday, 
{mdngih aclya mlriich idu shvah); and the poet says that after 
resting for a while in the abode of Varuna without any blame 
attaching to her character, she travels thirty yojanns again. 
(Rig. I. 123. 8^. As we have already said, the Arctic Dawn 
has not the same ajrpearanee for two consecutive days, but 
changes it every hour of her existence. The Dawn mentioned 
in the verse cannot, therefore, be an Arctic Dawn. These 
thirty yojanas are identified with the tkirti/ s/eps that the Dawn 
IS said to take in thirty moments. (Rig. VI. 59. 6). These 
thirty steps are undoubtedly the thirty waves of light that fol¬ 
low one another in five groups of six each, representing the 
thirty Dawns who are like sisters united for one purpose. 
‘'^Their five courses {kratvaah) ” says the Taittiriya Samhit^ 
{IV, 3. 11. 5)^ “ assuming various forms move on in combina¬ 
tion.” The next verse says : “ The thirty sisters, bearing the 

same banner, move on to their appointed place......Refulgent, 

nowing (their way), they go rounii {pan yanti) amidst songs.” 
The Hth verse says: »The first Dawn is the child of 
Rita, one upholds the greatness of the waters, one moves in the 
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regions of Suiya, one (in those) of Gharma (Fire), and Savita 
lilies one. Rita is the Immutable Order of the Universe, 
and by calling the First Dawn as the child of Rita, the poet 
piobably means that the Dawn regularly appears in obedience 
to the unchangeable law of the Universe, just as the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars do. The waters mentioned in the above 
verse are undoubtedly aerial waters which were supposed to 
bring to our view the Dawn and the heavenly bodies in aerial 
boats floating on it. The others, described as moving in the 
regions of the Sun, the Fire and the Savita, undoubtedlv refer 
to the gradually glowing and bright light of the Dawns. These 
Dawns, though they are many and assume various forms ac¬ 
cording to the order of their appearance are looked upon as 
‘'one.’’ Hence in the 14th verse, the poet says : “ The chief 

of the bright, the omniform, the brindled, the fire-bannered 
has come with light in the sky, working well towards a com¬ 
mon goal, bearing (signs of) of old age, (yet) 0 Unwasting, 
O Dawn, thou hast come.” It would thus appea.r that the same 
Dawn is described as bright, omniform, and brindled, as she 
really is according to her proximity to or distance from the Sun 
about to rise. There is absolutely no suggestion here of 80 
different day-long dawns. 

The 8th verse of the above-mentioned Dawn hymn savs : 
“The Ekastaka, glowing with fervour, gave birth to a child, 
the great Indra. Through him, the Gods have subdued their 
enemies; by his powers (he) has become the slayer of Asuras.” 
Now EkSistaka was the first day, or the consort of the year, 
and the annual 5/7were commenced from that day. The 
birth of Indra was really the birth of the Sun on New year^'s 
day; and the Dawn-hymn of 15 verses was recited with a view 
to lay down certain emblematical bricks, called the “Dawn- 
bricks ” on the sacrificial altar. The recitation of each verse 
was aecojmpanied by the laying of a brick, and for the 16th 
brick a verse was recited from^lsewhere, which runs as follows : 
‘^-It was undistinguished, neither day nor night. The Gods 
perceived those dawn-bricks. They laid them. Then it shone 
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forth. Therefore, for whom these are laid, it shines forth to 
him and destroys his darkness.^’ Now as these verses of the’ 
Dawn-hymn were recited on the Ek^staka day to herald the 
rise of the new Sun of the New Year, it cannot be said that they 
were continuously recited for 30 days during which the Arctic 
Dawn lasi-ed. The verses were recited only on the EkSstaka 
day, when the rise, of the Dawn marked the beginning of the 
New Year. The thirty Dawns, therefore, cannot but be the 
component parts of the same Dawn, or as the poet has said, 
the thirty sisters united as one. The Atharva Veda (VIL 
22. 2) also says “ The Bright one has sent forth the Dawns, a 
closely gathered band^ immaculate, unanimous, brightly refulgent 
in their homes (Griffith). We do not, therefore, see any indi¬ 
cation of the Arctic Dawn in the verses of the Dawn-hvmu 
referred to above. The time taken up for the recitation of the 
verses, and the laying down of the emblematical bricks on the 
sacrificial altar really marked the period, or measure of the 
Dawn’s duration. Even after all the bricks had been truly laid, 
it was neither day nor night, after which the Sun appeared on 
the horizon. 

It has been said above that these Dawns travel 30 yojanas 
in the sky. Mr. Tilak interprets the word oceurriDg 

in Rig. I. 123. 8 to mean daily course,” or daily rounds 
as at the North Pole.” But he omits to take note of the fact 
that the same verse mentions the Dawns to be alike to-day,: 
and alike to-morrow.” Are the Polar Dawns lasting for 30" 
days all alike ? Let me here quote the description of the long" 
Polar Dawn from Dr.- 'Wz.Yt&nh Paradise Found 69, 10th^ 
Ed.^ : First of all-appears low in the horizon of the night-- 
sky a scarcely visible flush of light. At first, it only makes a. 
f6w-stars’ light seem a trifle fainter, but after a little it is seen 
to be increasing, and to be moving laterally along the yet dark? 
horizon 1 Twenty-four hours later it has made a complete 
eireuit around the observer, and is causing a large number of 
stars to pale. ■ Soon the widening light glows with the liistre 
of ‘ ^ orient pearl.’ Onward it moves in its Stately rounds, until: 
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the pearly whiteness burns into ruddy rose-light, fringed with 
purple and gold. Day after day, as we measure days, this 
splendid panorama circles on, and, according as atmospheric 
conditions and clouds present more or less favourable condi¬ 
tions of reflection, kindles and fades, kindles and fades—fades 
only to kindle next time yet more brightly as the still hidden 
sun comes nearer and nearer his point of emergence. At 
length/ when for two long months such prophetic displays 
have been filling the whole heavens with these increscent and 
revolving splendours, the sun begins to emerge from his long 
retirement, and to display himself once more to human vision.” 
With the above description of the characteristics of the Polar 
Dawn, how would Mr. Tilak reconcile the Vedie description 
alike to-day, alike to-morrow,” and how would he interpret 
yojandni as “ daily rounds” or circuits of the revolving Polar 
Dawn”? The very meaning and conti'xt of the verse indicate 
the Tropical character of the Dawn, and yojandai in the passage 
does not mean rounds,” but a measure of distance up the sky 
which the Dawn is seen to travel before the sun rises. Nor 
does the description of the Dawn turning on like a wheel ” 
betoken its circular motion round the horizon. Pig. III. 61. 3 
says that the Dawn is like the banner of the immortal Sun, 
and advancing towards the three worlds, appear high {Urdhva) 
in the heavens. The secoiid part of the verse has been trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Tilak as follows : ^'Wending towards the same 
goal {scmancm artliam), O newly-born Dawn {Navgasi)yimrx 
on like a wheel.” The word navyasi does not mean ever new ” 
o,r becoming new every day” as Mr. Tilak interprets it, 
but it simply means newly-born ” or '^just risen.” How 
can the newly-born Polar Dawn be JJrdlivaox ^'placed high up in 
the heaven”? When she does appear high up in the sky 
in the Polar region, she must be more than a month old/ 
or must have passed half the period of her allotted span of 
existence. The high-placed dtwn in the Polar region cannot 
therefore be called ^‘newly-born.” But the newly-born Dawn 
in the, Tropics becomes JJfdhva in a few moments ; and the 
58 
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description in the above verse more aptly applies to the 
Tropical than to the Polar Dawn. The words chahram iva 
dvavritsva also do not mean " turn on like a wheel/’ but 
" eome back again by turning on like a wheel.-” This wheel- 
like motion is not lateral like that of a potter’s wheel, but 
vertical like that of a chariot-wheel. The half-round of 
this wheel is made from east to west, and the other half from 
west to east during the night, thus completing one full 
round. This appears to us to be the clear and correct inter¬ 
pretation of the verse. It is true that the Dawn is not seen 
to travel over the head in the Tropical region ; but her steps 
are measured by 30 yojanas only, after which the Sun rises. 
The sun-light makes her invisible but she is visible in 
regions where the Sun has not as yet appeared. The fact 
of her invisibility, therefore, does not in any way militate 
against her wheel-like motion from east to west, and back 
again from west to east. This id'a has been elaborated by 
the poet in verse 7 of the same hymn, which savs that 
Aditya (the Sun), after sending the Dawn at the beginning 
of the day, enters into the region between heaven and earth. 
The wide Dawn then constituting the light of Mitra and 
Varuna shows her splendours in various regions. Mitra, as our 
readers know, is the Lord of Day, and Varuna the Lord of 
Night. The verse, therefore, means that the Dawn continu¬ 
ously travels in the day time as well as in the night, till 
she reappears in the eastern horizon. This clearly explains 
how she completes her circular movement. 

These, then, are some of the principal evidences that Mr. 
Tilak has discussed to prove that at least some of the Dawns 
described in the Rig-Veda, the Taittiriya SamhiM, and the 
Atharva-Veda bear Arctic characteristics, or at any rate, 
reminiscences of the Arctic regions. But we have carefully 
examined them, and found that his hypothesis is quite unten¬ 
able. The Dawns mentioned & the Vedas are not at all 

Polar in origin or character, but they are Dawns either of the 
Tropical or the Temperate Zone, 



CHAPTER XX 


Exainination of Mr. Tilak’s theory of the Arctic Craclle of the 

Aryans (contd.) 

Long Day AND Long Nigiit 

The word i^amas stands for darkness, and has been used in 
the Vedas both in a literal and a figurative sense. Darkness, 
is the absence of light, and light emanates from the Sun, 
the Moon, the Dawn and the Fire. The light of the first 

three is widespread; but that of the last is local, and con¬ 

fined only to the place where it burns. Universal darkness 
is caused when the Sun, the Moon, and the Dawn are non¬ 
existent in the sky, or if existent, are hidden from view 

by obstructions, like clouds. The resplendent Dawn presages 
the day, and the Sun is the Lord of Day. Night is dark, 
and the Moop is the Lord of Night. The Moon has, there¬ 
fore, been sometimes identified in the Br&hmanas with Vritra, 
the demon of darkness ((^ath. JBrah. I. 5. 3. 18), who is also 
rightly described by the epithet Deva or bright, on account 
of his shining light (Rig. 1.32.12). The powers of darkness 
(Jmras) are as strong as the powers of light {Devas), and 
there is a constant struggle going on between them. Vritra 
overpowers the Sun and the Dawn, and confines them and 
their lights in his dark cavern at night. The benevolent deities, 
headed by Indra, release them from the clutches of the malevo¬ 
lent Vritra at the end of every night, and thus free the 
world from darkness, thereby enabling all living creatures to 
move about in quest of food and to perform their ordinary 
avocations, and helping the plants to grow and the corns to 
ripen. Indra has thus to enter into a deadly conflict with 
Vritra, and vanquish him every night, with the object of 
releasing the Dawn and the Sun from his dark prison. The 
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ancient Aryans thought that Indra and his colleagues required 
to be strengthened in their struggle by the chanting of 
specially composed hymns, and the performance of sacrifice, 
The invigorating drink of Soma was offered as oblation to 
Fire who, as the priest of the sacrifice, carried it to those 
deities for whom they were intended. The performance of 
sacrifice, therefore, came to be regarded as an imperative 
religious duty, and Fire became the House-hold Deity {Grihapaii 
Jgni) who was worshipped daily with oblations by every 
householder, and through whom all the other Gods could 
be approached. 

The struggle of the Devas with Vritra, the demon of 
darkness, was thus one of daily occurrence ; but there was 
another great struggle which was seasonal and lasted for 
months when Vritra who could assume various forms [mdgdbi) 
absorbed the life-givin*g waters and the solar rays in his eloud- 
hody, and oppressed all living creatures and plants by causing 
drought, and obstructing the light of the Dawn and the Sun 
for days and months together. To make Indra victorious in 
this great struggle a long Sattra or sacrifice lasting for ten 
months, nay, a whole year, and a special sattra called RdtrU 
mttra or night-sacrifice, lasting for three months, had to be 
performed. Vritra, therefore, appeared not only in the shape 
of nightly darkness, but also in the shape of dark clouds, aud 
all his activities resulted iu the creation of tainas or darkness, 
which the Gods did their best to overcome. 

' 4 ’' ' , 

. It should be borne in mind here that the ancient Aryans 
pdr excellence worshippers of light. Every phase of 

the light of the sky was supposed to be presided over by a 
distinct deity. First in order was the light of the Alvins, 
then that of the Dawn (IJshfls) in her three forms, viz.^ (1) 
the dart. form changing into bright, (2) the bright {tisJids) 
and (3) the resplendent {Vgnshta) ; and lastly came the light 
of the Sun who also had five phases, viz,, (1) UdesJigat, (2) 
Udgat, (3) Udita, (4) Suvarga and (5) Loha, The Morning 
Sun again Enmafa or Bramhd, the Midday Sun was Vishnu, 
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tbe Sun soon after mid-day was Budra, and the Evening Sun, 
or the Sun of the nigdit was A-snrya (not-Sun) or (^iva as called 
in post-Vedic literature. Indra assumed the form of the Sun 
occasionally, and was the leader of all the Gods or Devas. 
Besides the lights of these heavenly deities, there were the 
lights of Mitra, the Lord of day-light and Deity presid¬ 
ing over the Sun, and of Varuna, the Lord of Night, who 
was sometimes identified with the Moon or the Sun, being 
an Aditya. Lastly was the light of the Household Fire 
which was kept burning day and night, and specially kindled 
for the performance of a special sacrifice. Light, therefore, 
was the very essence of the religious life of the ancient Aryans. 
The time for performing a special sacrifice was regulated and 
fixed by the appearance of the particular deity in the sky. 
Hence a regular vigil had to be kept up at night to watch 
the appearance of light in the eastern horizon, first of the 
Agvins, then of UsJids, and lastly of the Sun. Sometimes the 
worshippers woke up from their sleep long before the appoint¬ 
ed time, miscalculating ' the ^mrydyas or praliaras of the 
night, and in all such cases, the watching for the first appear¬ 
ance of the light was necessarily long and tedious. But 
night-time was also not safe for the sacrificers to perform 
their sacrifices in the open, as thieves loitered and wild animals 
prowled about in the darkness. They, therefore, earnestly 
prayed that they might safely tide over the precincts of the 
dark night, and be brought to the borders of daylight. 

It is necessary to remember all these facts and the foregoing 
description of Vritra in order to be able to understand our 
criticism of Mr. Tilak’s arguments in favour of “ a long day 
and long night which he seeks to prove from Vedie passages 
to be the long day and the long night of the Polar regions. To 
begin with, he says : When a long continuous dawn of thirty 
days or a closely gathered band of thirty dawns is shown to have 
been expressly referred to in tife Vedic literature, the long night 
preceding such a dawn follows as a matter of course ; and when a 
long night prevails, it must have a long day to match it during 
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the year...Therefore, if the long duration of the Vedic Dawa 
is once demonstrated, it is astronomically speaking unnecessary 
to search for further evidence regarding the existence of long 
days and nights in the Rig-Veda/'^ The foregoing observation 
is true so far as it goes; but has Mr. Tilak been really able, 
after all, to prove the long duration of the Vedic Dawn ? We 
have seen in the preceding chapter that he has not succeeded 
in proving it. Therefore, if his premises are found to be wrong, 
it follows that his conclusions also would be wrong. Mr. Tilak, 
however, thinks that there is evidence in the Vedic literature 
about the long day and the long night of the Polar regions, 
which we now proceed to examine. 

“There are many passages in the Rig-Veda,^^ says Mr. 
Tilak, “ that speak of long and ghastly darkness, in one form 
or which sheltered the enemies of Indra, and to destroy 

which Indra had to fight with the demons, or the Ddsas, whose 
strongholds are all said to be concealed in the darkness. Thus 
in I. 32. 10, A^ritra, the traditional enemy of Indra, is said to 
be engulfed in long darkness {dirgJiam tamaJi dgayad Indra- 
(^atruh) and in V. 32. 5, Indra is described as having placed 
(^ushna who was anxious to fight, ^ in the darkness of the pit ^ 
{tamasi Iiarmye)^ while the next verse speaks of a-sarye taniasi 
(lit;, sun-less darkness) which Max Muller renders by ^ghastly 
darkness.’ In spite of these passages, the fight between Indra 
and Ah’itra is considered to be a daily and not a yearly 
struggle. 

At the very outset, we have said that the struggle between 
Indra and Vritra was both daily, and seasonal or yearly. The 
passages quoted by Mr. Tilak undoubtedly prove the yearly 
struggle; but there are also proofs of the daily struggle, as we 
shall see later on. The struggle, indeed, was two-fold. The 
daily struggle required the performance of daily sacrifice, and 
the yearly or seasonal sacrifice was performed for ten or twelve 
months in order to strengthen Ind^a and his colleagues to fight 

^ Tilak’s Arctic Home in the VedaSj pp. 123-24. 

2 I6ic?,p. 125. 
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with Vritra when the latter concealed the Dawn and the Sun 
in his cloud-body for several days and months, and withal 
imprisoned the life-giving waters, causing a distressing drought. 
These waters had to be released for the benefit of the^vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms, and the thunderbolt of Indm was 
kept active during this period which was none other than the 
rainy season. ^ It was during this struggle in the rainy season 
that Indra laid Vritra low by hitting him with his bolt. A 
graphic account of this struggle has been given in Rio- 1 32 
from which Mr. Tilak has quoted the tenth %erse only to pml 
that Vritra was “ engulfed in long darkness.” Now this “ lono- 
darkness ” {cUrgham tamak) is clearly not used in the ordinary 
physical sense, but in a metaphorical sense to denote death, or 
a long period of inactivity, which is generally associated with 
darkness. Indra’s struggle with Vritra really ended when the 
latter was vanquished and laid low, and the ceaselessly movin- 
waters flowed over his body, and he “ slept in long darkness ” 
(Rig. I. .32. 10). That this “long darkness” was not physical 
darkness is proved by verse 4 of the same hymn which says that 
after the first-born Ahi (Vritra) had been killed, and his delu¬ 
sions or charms dissipated, the Dawn, the Sun and the Sky were 
all revealed. The death of Vritra or his entering into long 
darkness, therefore, coincides with the appearance of the Dawn*! 
the Sun and the blue sky, i.e., of bright day-light, and not 
darkness, whether long or short. Hence it is evident that 
Tilak s interpretation of dirgham tamos (long darkness) in the 
above verse, and his identification of it with a long Polar night 
are palpably wrong. Neither is he correct in his interpretation 
of Rig. V. 82. 5 wherein, says he, “Indra is described as having 
placed (yushna who was anxious to fight in the darkness of the 
pit. The real meaning of- the verse is as follows'r “ Thon 
hast discovered, Indra, by bis acts the secret vital part of him 
who thought himself invulneraWe, when, powerful Indra, in the ‘ 
exhilaration of the thou hast detected him preparin® for 

the combat in his dark abode.”^ The meaning is diametrically 

" M* Jf- Putt’s Unglish Traiislaiion of the'Rig.Veda,'p. 889, 
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opposed to the interpretation put upon the verse by Mr. Tilak, 
Indra detected Gushna (Drought) preparing for the combat in 
his dark abode, which was none other than the clouds/and 
uplifting his thunderbolt struck and slew him “ enjoying the 
dews of the firmament, sleeping (amidst the waters) and 
thriving in sunless darkness.” (Rig. V. 32. 6). Now this 
Qushna was the wrath-born son ’’ of the pow^erfjiil Vritra whom 
Indra had slain after rending the elonds asunder, throwing 
open the flood-gates and liberating the obstructed streams. 
(Rig. V. 3'2. 1). The meaning seems to be that after the rains, 
there was a long spell of drought, during which the sky 
remained continuously covered with dark clouds which did not 
give any rains, and behind which the sun lay hidden for days 
together. The dim light or gloom of these cloudy days has 
been described by the poet as sunless darkness,’’ darkness 
caused by the sun remaining hidden behind the clouds. This 
appears to be the simple meaning of the verses of the hymn 
referred to by Mr. Tilak, and there is not in them even the 
shadow of the long Arctic night. As Wilson observes : “ From 
the body of Vritra, it is said, sprang the more powerful Asuia, 
(gushna, that is, allegorically, the exhaustion of the clouds was 
followed by a drought which Indra as the atmosphere had 
then to remedy.” And Indra caused the drought to disappear 
by rending open the clouds which seemed to have imprisoned 
the waters. In other words, there was at first rain, which was 
followed by a period of drought, with clouds overhanging the 
sky, but not giving a drop of rain. Then Indra broke open the 
clouds with his thunderbolt and liberated the imprisoned waters. 
Besides the usual form of darkness of the night, there was 
another form of it in overhanging clouds, and Vritra, the 
May obi {ov viilj) Asura, or (gushna assumed these forms to 
torment mankind. 

Mr. Tilak next turns to Rig. IL 27. 14, to prove the familia¬ 
rity of the ancient Aryans W?th long darkness {dirghah 
tamurah). Max Muller has rendered the hymn thus : “ Aditi, 
Mitra, and also Varuna, forgive if we have committed any sin 
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against you ! May we obtain the wide fearless light, 0 Indra! 
May not the long darkness come over us.” Mr. Tilak comments 
on this as follows : The anxiety here manifested for the dis¬ 
appearance of the long darkness is unmeaning, if the darkness 
never lasted for more than twenty-four hours.” But was it 
really the physical darkness o£ the long night that the poet 
was anxious to avoid ? We do not think so. If the poet was 
really an inhabitant of the Arctic region, he knew as a matter 
of course that the long night was bound to follow the long day 
as surely as death follows life, and that no amount of praying 
to the Gods would avert or postpone the approach of the long 
darkness in due course of time. It would further be futile, nay 
puerile, on the part of the sage-poet to have the physical orders 
of the Universe altered by prayer, as it would be for a child to 
cry for the moon. It is not the long physical darkness that the 
poet is dreading but the dreary darkness of sin which, he prays, 
may never come upon him. The entire drift of the hymn points 
to an eager desire on his part to be beyond the clutches of sin, 
with the gracious help of the Adityas, as the following transla¬ 
tion of some of the verses in the same hymn will prove : 

5. May I be conscious, Adityas, of this your protection, 
the cause of happiness (and security) in danger; Aryaman, 
Mitra and Varuna, may I, through your guidance, escape the 
sins which are like pitfalls (in my path). 

^^6. Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna, easy is the path (you 
show us), and free from thorns and pleasant; therefore, Adityas, 
(lead us) by (it) : speak to us favourably, and grant us happi¬ 
ness, difficult to be disturbed. / 

7. May Aditi, the mother of royal sons, place us beyond 

the malice (of our enemies). May Aryaman lead us by easy 
paths, and may we, blessed with many descendants, and safe 
from harm, attain the great happiness of Mitra and Varuna. 

9 . The Adityas, decorated with golden ornaments, brilli¬ 
ant, purified by showers, whos oever slumber, nor close their 
eye-lids, who are unassailable, and praised by many, tijphold tie 
three hrigJit heavenly regions for the sake of the upright man. 
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“ ]1. Neither is the right hand known to us, Adityas, nor 
is the left; neither is that which is in front, nor that which is 
■behind (discerned by me). Givers of dwellings, may I who 
am immature (in knowledge) and timid (in spirit) obtain, when 

the light that is free frotn, fear. , : 

. : “ 14. Aditi, Mitra, Varuna, have pity upon us, even though 

■we may have committed some offence against you. May! 
obtain, Indra, that great light lohich is free from peril,let not 
the protracted glooms envelop vs. 

“16. Adorable Adityas, may I pass (safe) in your ear 
from the illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the 
snares which are spread for our foe, (in like manner) as a 
horse-man (passes over a road ); and thus may we abide secure 
in infinite felicity.'” ^ Where is the room for long physical 
darkness in the above beautiful verses which embodv in them an 
Mriaest and pathetic prayer of the soul in its helpless struggle 
to be friee from the meshes and snares^ and the blinding gloom 
of sin; and which brratlie an irrepressible hankering after the 
wide fearless light ” of righteousness and virtues; that is in 
the gift of the Gods ? The same poet; still in the same mood of 
mind; thus continues his prayers in the next hymn (11. 28): 

^‘5. Castoff from me siU; Varuna, as if it w^ere a rope. 
May we obtain from thee a channel (filled) with water. Cut 
not the thread of me (engaged in) weaving pious works; blight 
not the elements of holy rites before the season (of their 
maturity). 

“6. Keep off all danger from me, Varuna; supreme 
monarch; endowed with truth; bestow thy favour upon me. Cast 
■ off (from me) sin like a tether from a calf. No one rules for 
the twinkling of an eye, apart from thee. 

7. Harm us not; Varuna; with those destructive (weapons) 
whrbh; repeller (of foes); demolish him who does evil at thy 
saerifiee. Let us not depart (before our time) from the regions 
# light. Scatter the malevoleSit that we may live. ” 


^ M, N. Dntts Traoislation of the Eig^Veda, pp. 543-545. 
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The poet goes on in the same strain in the next hymn also 
(II. 29) : 

1. “Adityas, upholders o£ pious works, who are to be 
sought by all, remove sin from me, like a woman delivered in 
secret. 5. Alone among you, I have committed many offences, 
(the which correct) as a father corrects a naughty (son). Far 
from me, Gods, be bonds ^ far from me be sins, seize not 
upon me, (your) son, as (a fowler) catches a bird. ” 

4 ^1^^ ^bove extracts clearly prove the penitent spirit which 
makes the poet confess his sins and lay bare his heart to the 
Gods. The long darkness ” is undoubtedly the darkness of sin 
that blinds our moral vision, and does not show us the right 
path, and the wide fearless light is the light of righteous¬ 
ness, and holy doing and holy thinking. This long darkness, 
therefore, cannot be the darkness of the long Arctic night. 
The well-known prayer in a TlpamsJiai must be familiar to 
our readers: “ Oh, lead me from the unreal (not-good) to the 
real (good); from darkness to light {tamaso mdjyotir gamaya)-, 
from death to life.” Sin or Evil is here compared to darkness 
and death. Heaven has been described in Rig. IX. IIS. 7 
as a. region filled with perpetual light, free from the shadow of 
death or destruction, where the blessed covet to go. Conversely, 
hell is a region of perpetual darkness, begot of sinfulness, to 
. which the sinful are doomed. I his state or region is one over 
-which long fearful darkness holds sway. The poet, when 
.praying for deliverance from long darkness, had undoubtedly 
the long darkness of sinfulness, in his mind rather than any 
-physical darkness. 

. Mr. Tilak next picks out Rig. VII. 67. to prove 
darkness.'’'" The verse has been thus rendered: ^^The fire has 
-eommenced to burn, the ends of darkness {tamasah antak) have 
.been seen, and the banner of the Dawn has appeared in the emt^ 
The words tamasah aniah have been interpreted by some to 
mean the inner recesses of dSirkness,’’ which become visible 
when fire burns and radiates its light around. But even if 
-we take them to mean “ the ends of darkness,” they do n# 
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necessarily imply that this darkness was long like that of the 
Arctic night. The words simply mean that the Dawn having 
appeared, the darkness of night is about to disappear. It 
seems also really very strange that it did not strike IMr. Tilak 
that the appearance of the Dawn in the east could not give any 

suggestion of the Arctic night. 

Next, in support of his contention, Mr. Tilak quotes 
Rig. X. 134, wherein Agni (Fire) is told that he “ has slept 
too long in the long darkness:’ The “ long darkness ” may not 
necessarily be that of the long Arctic night, but only of an 
ordinary wintry night of the Tropical regions, which is generally 
lono'. It should be borne in mind that after the last oblation 
of tli6 Gvoning Lad bscn offered to Fire^ it was allowed to go 
out, and was only re-kindled when the Dawn appeared. It is 
therefore not unnatural for the poet to say that the sacrificial 
Fire has slept ^^too long in the long darkness.’" In the very 
next verse, Agni himself says that when the Gods want him, he 
appears with his radiant lustre from a lustreless state of 
invisibility, and that when the sacrifice is ended, he leaves it 
and becomes invisible again. This clearly explains what is 
meant by Fire sleeping too long in the long darkness. It 
cannot be reasonably assumed that even if the early Aryans 
lived in the Arctic region, they allowed the sacrificial Fire to 
remain extinguished during the entire period of the long night, 
and rekiiydled it only with the appearance of the Polar Dawn. 
The necessity for keeping the sacrificial Fire burning during 
that time would be all the greater for dissipating the darkness, 
and in view of the great fight going on between Indra and 
Vritra, in which Indra stood in need of being strengthened by 
oblations of Sonm and the chan tins; oi Mantras. 

Next, Mr. Tilak quotes Rig. X. 1^7. 6, in which the sage- 
poet addresses Night, and prays that she may become easily 
fordable ” to the worshippers (jiaJi sutard hhava). The word 
sutard has been rendered by sonfe as favourable or auspieions. ” 
But even if we adopt the meaning of easily fordable,’" it 
doos not imply that the night was long. The first part of the 
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verse contains a prayer to Night to keep off the he-wolf, the 
she-wol£ and the thief from the doors of the worshippers. 
These prowl about in the darkness of the night, causing terror 
to all. It is, therefore, quite natural for men engaged in night- 
sacrifice to pray for themselves as well as for those who are 
asleep that the night may be easily fordable, i.e., may pass 
away without causing any mishap. There is no indication here 
of the long night of the Arctic region. The following beautiful 
translation of this verse and of the previous verse, made by 
Professor Macdonell, is worth quoting here : 

‘‘ The villagers have gone to rest, 

Beasts, too, with feet, and birds with wings, 

The hungry hawk himself is still. 

“ Ward off the she-wolf and the wolf, 

Ward o:ffi the robber, goddess Kight, 

And take us safe accross the gloom.” ^ 

The description is that of an ordinary Tropical night, and 
not of Arctic night. Men, beasts and birds do n 4 go to sleep 
•for six months in the Arctic region, or even for days together 
during which the long night lasts in the circum-polar region. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes the 4tli verse of the Paricishta that 
follows the above hymn and is called the Edtrusuhia or 
IDnrgd-stava to prove his contention. The worshipper asks the 
Night to be favourable to him^ exclaiming May we reach the 
othet side in safety. May we reach the other side in safety.”^ 
What does this prayer mean ? It means nothing but an anxiety 
on the part of the worshipper to pass the night (so full of 
dangers) peacefully and without any mishap. Mr. Tilak quotes 
a similar verse from the Atharva-Veda (XIX. 47. 2) which is 
interpreted as follows : Each moving thing finds rest in her 
(Night), whose yonder boundary is not seen, nor that which 
keeps her separate. 0 spacious darksome Night, may we, 


® Macdoneirs Hist, of 8ansh. Mterature, ip. 104<. 

0 The 4th Verse of the E^trl-Sukta is as follows fet <T^f. 
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uniujtii'sdj reach the end of theOj reach, O thou blessed one, 
thine end.”’’ This verse also does not help Mr. Tilak in any 
way, in as much as all moving creatures are said to have found 
rest in Night—which is inconsistent with the condition of' the 
long Arctic Night. The description that the yonder boundary 
of night is not seen is as much applicable to Arctic as to an 
ordinary -wintry night of the Tropics, for the “yonder boundary ” 
of both is not visible, nor “that which keeps her separate.” 
Mr. Tilak himself is conscious that it admits of an expla- 
nation like this and hence falls back on a passage of the TaiUu 
riya SamUta, which, he thinks, supports his view. In this 
Samhita (I. 5. 5. 4) there is a similar mantra or prayer addressed 
to Night, which is translated as follows : “ 0 Chitrdvasu, let me 
safely reach thy end.” A little further (I. 5. 7. 5), the Samhita 
itself explains this mantra or prayer thus : “ Chitr^vasu is 

(means) the Night j in old times {purd), the Brahmans (priests) 
were afraid that it (Night) would not dawu. Mr. Tilak 
makes the following comment on this interpretation; “ Here 
we have ah express Vedic statement that in old times the priests 
or the people felt apprehension regarding the time when the 
night would end.” But we beg to differ from this view , of Mr. 
Tilak. It was not the people, hvA only the Brahmans or priests 
who felt this apprehension. And this makes a world of differ¬ 
ence. The word Brdhnanah^ in the Vedic sense^ means tKe 
priests who recite stotrccs or hymns at the performance of sacri¬ 
fices. These priests who presided at the night-sacrifices had to 
keep up the whole night, and felt so much fagged and worn-out 
in consequence of the vigil that the hours seemed to them to 
stand still or move at a snail’s pace, and a feeling came over 

Kf' n ■ f ■ ■ - . . , r, - 

'f, A. y. xix, 4'7, 2 tfK ^ pT I 

’sfeTTO x\T^ ^ i 

® Taitt. Sam, I. 6.|5. 4 :—H Taitt, Sam., 1.5.7.5 

Sl^yana thus explains the passage: WTU ^ VfftTSraitflr 
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them as if the night would never terminate. The watching for the 
first streak of the Dawn, when the sacrifices had to be punctually 
eommenced, was a terrible strain on their nerves, and we need 
- not wonder if, broken dowm by fatigue and want of sleep, they 
Isometimes gave vent to the apprehension that the night would 
not end. Even to this day, do not those who are compelled 
■ to keep up night, watching or attending the sick, and jiass 
their time in awTiil suspense, sometimes think the night to be 
too long ? And are they not occasionally seized by a feeling 
' bordering upon an apprehension that the dreary night would 
never end ? A feeling like this would be as much natural in the 
olden days, as it is to-day. But Tvhat does the author of the 
Samhita . mean that in the olden days {piird) the Brahmans felt 
this apprehension ? This probably signifies that when the Samhita 
was composed, the practice of keeping night-vigils for the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices was discontinued, or considerably modi¬ 
fied. It should be borne in mind that the Taittiriya Samhita 
was composed long long after the Rig-Veda (the date computed 
by Mr. Tilak being about 2,500 B.C), and during this long 
interval, many practices had undergone complete change or 
material modification. We have got clear evidence of this in 
sonae of the Brahmanas. There is a discussion in the (^atapatha 
BrS,hmana (11. 1. 4. 8 Sc 9) as to whether the sacrificial Fire 
should be kindled and the Homa performed before or after 
sunrise. The author concludes in favour of the former and 
praises the performance of Homa before sunrise. The Aitareya 
Br^hmana (V. 5. 4. 6), on the other hand, advocates the per¬ 
formance of Homa after sunrise. The Taittiriya Brihmana 
too at first praises its performance after sunrise but condemns 
-it later on (Hr 1. 2. 7 & IL 1. 2. 12). It would thus 
appear that there was a gradual change in some of the old 
'. religious practices, and night-sacrifices having probably been 
discontinued at the time of the composition of some of the 
Brahmanas and Samhitas, it was quite consistent and appropriate 
to refer to the practice of night-watching as belonging to the 
olden di 2 ^j^ {ptiTd), But Mr. Tilak thinks that the word (purd) 
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refers to those clays of yore when the Aryans had their home in 
the Arctic region where the night was so Jong as to malre tlie 
priests apprehend that it would not terminate. But did tlie 
priests keep a continuous night vigil for months or days to¬ 
gether? A supposition like this would be absurd on the very 
face of it. Then, again, why should the priests apprehend that 
the long niglit would not terminate, when, as inhabitants of the 
Arctic regions, they knew from personal experience that it must 
end in the long run ? Their apprehension, therefore, would be 
entirely groundless and childish. The real fact of the matter 
is that the poet speaks only of an ordinary Tropical night, or a 
long wintry night, as S&yana has explained, and refers to the 
awful sense of weariness which night-keeping usually produced 
on the priests in the olden days. 

Mr. Tilak adduces another proof in support of his contention 
from Rig. III. 55. 11 which is as follows :— 

Ndnd cJiakrdte yamyd VapumsM, 
tayor anyad rochate hrisknam anyat. 
cydvi elm yacl arushi clia svasdrati. 
mahad devdndm asuraivam eJeam,^ 

The deity of the verse is Aliordtra (Day and Night), who 
are described here as twin sisters {yamyd). The verse is 
ordinarily translated as follows :— 

The twin pair (Day and Night) adopt various forms : one 
of them shines brightly, the other is black; twin sisters are they, 
one black, and the other white; great and unequalled is the 
might of the Gods/'’ 

Mr. Tilak says that if the above translation be accepted as 
correct, and the description be applied to a couple of ordinary 
Day and Night, and “the twins,” and “the two sisters” 
in the verse be taken as identical, then there would be an 
unnecessary repetition of the same idea. He, therefore, thinks 
that the twins {ymnyd) and the "^o sisters {svasdran) are two 

» Eig. III. 55.11 I 
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different deities or manifestations of Nature, the first beino- a 
couple of ordinary Day and Night, and the second a couple of 
Xiong Day and Long Night. He refers to the use of the words 
Ushdsd-naMd (Eig. 1. 122. %), Nalctoshsdsa (Rig. 1,142. 7) 
and Ushasa 2 i (Eig. L 188. 6) as meaning a couple of day and 
night, and quotes Rig. IV. 55. 3 to prove that (Night 
and Day) and Ushdsd-7iaMd and Night) in the verse 

refer to two separate couples of Day and Night which are 
different in form, length and character, one being identical with 
a couple of ordinary day and night of 24 hours’ duration, and 
the other with a couple of long day and long night as in the 
Arctic region. The verse, however, admits of the following 
interpretation : ^ (I praise you) both Night and Day that you 
may protect us unimpeded; Night and Dawn do (what we 
desire).” Here aham simply means Day and Night, and 
Ushdut-naJda Dawn and Night. Day and Night form one 
couple, representing one deity; and Dawn and Night another 
couple, representing another deity. The twin, Night and 
Dawn, represents the deity of that portion of the night when 
darkness is penetrated by the light of Dawn, in other words, 
when light struggles with darkness. This deity is, as it were, 
the embryo of the other deity, Aliani (Day and Night) in a 
state of development. Though the word TJshdsd^iiaktd^bho 
for Day and Night, the latter are quite different in character from 
Dawn and Night, or the period when it is neither day nor night. 
It is, therefore, quite unnecessary to attribute to Ahani the mean¬ 
ing of a long Arctic Day and a long Arctic Night. Considered 
from this view-point and analogy, ^^the twin pair” [T/amyd) 2 in.di 
the two sisters ” {svasdrau) in Rig. III. 55. 11 may also res¬ 
pectively mean Night and Dawn, and Day and Night, or simply 
Day and Night (////c>m/5r<?). There would be no repetition of 
the same idea in the verse, to which Mr. Tilak refers, if it is > 
explained in the following simple way :—■ 

N4n& (various) chakr^te (make) yam(the twin) vapumshi 
,(forms) ; tayor (of the two) anyad (one) rochate (shines) 

Rig. ly. 55. 3 ^ firqTcT ^ 11 
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krishnam (dark) anyat (the other). (black) eha (conjunc¬ 

tion connecting the second mjiat) yat (wherefore) arushi 
(bright or white) eha (eonjunetion connecting the first anyd) 
Bvasflrau (the two sisters) ” etc. 

The meaning in plain English would be this ; “ The twin 
(sisters) make or assume various forms ; of the two, one shines, 
and the other is dark ; wherefore the two sisters are (one) 
black and (the other) bright or white.” There is no repetition 
here of the same idea in the verse ; but the first part, con¬ 
taining the primitive characteristics of the twin, only furnishes 
a reason for their description in the second; in olher words, 
the reason why one of the twin sisters is bright or white, 
and the other black is explained by tlieir natural characteristics, 
m., one shines brightly, while the other does not. Our 
readers will thus find this interpretation to be quite natural 
and consistent and Mr. Tilak’s interpretation to be strained 
and far-fefched. The verse certainly does not contain any 
reference to or suggestion of long night and long day of the 
Arctic region. We may therefore dismiss Mr. Tilak’s proof 
as unconvincing, though we must admit that he has taken 
great pains and shown much ingenuity in interpreting the verse 
to suit his own view.” 

Mr. Tiiak next quotes the Taittiriya Aranyaka (I. 2. 3) in 
support of his point. Referring to the year, it says that 
the year has one head and two different mouths, and then 
remarks that all this is seasou-charaeteristic, which the commen¬ 
tator explains by stating that the Year-God is said to have two 
mouths, because it has two ayawas, the northern and the southern 


1' The word vapmnshi in the above verse has also been interpreted 
to mean “ colours,” as there are various shades of colours of Ahor&tri from 
early dawn till night-fall.' If we take it to mean “ forms,” the verse would 
mean that day and night sometimes become equal in duration, and 
sometimes long and short, according Co the movements of the snu north¬ 
ward and southward. For example, the wintry nights are long and the 
4ays short, and the summer days long and the nights short. There are also 
equal days and nights over the equatorial region,. 
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which include the seasons. ^ ^ But the statement important , 
for our purpose,says Mr. Tilak, is the one which follows 
next. The Aranjaka continues : ' To the right and the left 
side of the Year-God (are) the bright and the dark (days) 
and the following verse refers to it:—Thy one (form) is 
bright, thy another sacrificial (dark), ahans of different 
forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O self-dependent, protectest 
all magic powers ; O Pushtu, let thy bounty be here auspici¬ 
ous/ Mr. Tilak comnaents on this as follows : The verse 
or the Mantra here referred to is Rig. VI. 58.1. Pushdti 
is there compared to Dyau and is said to have two 
forms, dark and bright like Ahani. These dark and bright 
forms of Ahani are said to constitute the right and 
the left sides of the personified year. In other words, the 
passage clearly states that the dark and the bright parts' 
of Ahani do not follow each other closely, but are situated 
on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This can 
only be the ease, if the couple of Day and Night, represented 
by Ahani, be taken to denote the long night and the long day 
in the Arctic region. . There the long night is matched by the 
long day, and while the one occurs when the Sun is at the 

•• * 

winter solstice, the other occurs when he is at the summer 
solstice. The two parts of Ahani are, therefore, very correctly 
represented as forming the right and the left sides of the 
Year-God in the Aranyaka, and the passage thus materially 
supports the view about the nature of ahani mentioned 
above.^’ , 

■M^e think that the inference of the long night and the 
long day of the Arctic region drawn by Mr. Tilak from the 


Taitt. Aran/1. 3 % faifT I I I 

Taitt. Aran. I. 2. 4 I 

I mi' S ^ 1 

I 

Tilak’s Arctic Some in the Vedas {'p'p. 138-139). 
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extracts of the Taittiriya Araiiyaka is wrong. The author of 
the Aranyaka has made his meaning clear by referring to 
Rig. VI. 58. 1 in which Pushilu, the Sun-God, is said to 
have two forms, one bright and another dark, consistently 
with the colours of a day and a night. The bright and dark 
forms of Aliwn constitute, as it were, the unit of the bright 
and dark forms of all the three hundred and sixty days that 
make up the year. If one Ahem has a dark and a bright 
side, then 860 ahans taken together would considerably add 
to the bright and dark sides of the year. In other words, 
the sum total of the bright and the dark forms of all the 
days of the year would constitute its bright and dark sides 
respectively. Hence the Aranyaka says ; “ To the right and 
the leftside of the Year-God are the bright and the dark 
(days),” each day contributing to the bright and each night 
to the dark side. The distinct reference to Pushdn and to 
Ahan in the above passage clearly shows that the author 
. intends an ordinary day with a bright and a dark side to be 
taken «« a, tmit of all the days that constitute a year which, 
like a day, has conseq[uently a bright and a dark side, by the 
sum total of the bright and dark froms of all the days. This 
appears to us to be a rational interpretation of the passages, 
and Mr. TilaFs arguments do not seem to us to be at all 
convineing. If the passages implied a long day and long night 
each of six months’ duration, there would have been no room 
nor necessity for referring to Pushdn or Ahan, i.e,, an ordinary 
day and night. 

But the passages of the Taittiriya Aranyaka still admit 
of another interpretation. The first passage means that the 
year has one head, and two different mouths ; and all this 
is season-ebaracteristie ” j and the second passage means that 
“ the year has a bright and a dark (side) ; one on the right, 
and the, other on the left. The following verse refers to it: 
“ Thy one (form) is bright, thy another sacrificial (dark); two 
of different forms; thou art like Dyau.” Erom the 
above, it appears that the two different mouths of the 
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Year-God caused the different seasons, the one mouth or side 
being* bright, and the other dark. It will be shown later on ^ ® 
that the Vedie year commenced from autumn, and the half 
year commencing from this season, and lasting through winter 
and spring was bright, as the rains held off, and the sky 
remained clear and free from clouds. The other half of the 
year commencing from summer and lasting till autumn was 
dark, as there were thunderstorms in summer, and clouds and 
rains in Varsha or the Rainy season. This is clearly explained 
by the passage KriUnam tadritidahBlianam^ all this is 

season-characteristic."’ The '' dark ” side referred to in Rig. 
"VI. 58. 1 has been called ^ sacriiieial ” because 

saciifrees were generally commenced at night, and a sacrifice, 
known as scittvci and lasting for nearly three months, 

was performed during the rainy season. This interpretation 
put upon the passages of the Aranyaka also explains the mean¬ 
ing clearly. Mr. Tilak need not, therefore, have fallen back 
on his pet Arctic theory to explain it. 

Lastly Mr. Tilak quotes a verse from the Rig-Veda (X. 138. 3) 
to prove his point. The verse is as follows :— 

Vi swryo wculhye amuchad rathandivo ■ 

vidad ddmya pratimdnam dryah 
Bridhmi Pipror amrasya mayinah 

Indr a vydsyach cJiahrwdm Bdjigvand, 

Mr. Tilak translates the verse as follows : The Sun un¬ 

yoked his car in the midst of heaven; the Arya found a counters 
measure {pratwidn'^m) for the D^sa. Indra, acting with Hiji 5 - 
van, overthrew the solid forts of Pipru, the conjuring Asufa.^^ 
The translation of the first part of the verse is not according 
to the interpretation put upon the words Vi amiichat hj 
The sentence, mryo ratham vi amuchat madJiye divahj has been 
interpreted by the famous commentator to mean the sun 
{vi'‘a7mirhat) his cargage, set it free to travel 


Vide Chapters XXI & XXII (iTi/m). 
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towards the middle {mcidk^e) of heaven {ratAam p't a^tAdndya 
vmuMavm)^ This interpretation^ however, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Air. Tilab who says that the passage means: 

The Sun unyoked his carriage in the middle of heaven/^ there¬ 
by implying that the Sun stopped his eourse in mid-heaven as 
he seems to do in the Polar region before retracing his steps 
backward to the south. But the Sun really never stops his 
coarse from the time of his apj^earance on the Arctic horizon 
till he sinks below it; but he wheels round and round, gradually 
ascending the sky up to a certain point in mid-heaven, and then 
similarly retraces his. steps backward till he sinks down below 
the horizon. Thus hd is up in the sky for six months, but he 
never stops anywhere either near the horizon or in the middle 
of the sky justifying the expression that he unyoked his 
carriage’^ and rested for some tim >. Mr. Tilak's interpretation, 
therefore, is evidently wrong. Pie says, however, that “the 
verb vi omich is used in about a dozen places in the Rig-Veda 
in relation to horses, and every where it means to ^ unharness' 
'unyoke' or 'separate the horses from the carriage to rest,* 
and even S^yana has interpreted it in the same way. Thus 
ri-muck^a is explained by him as mthcU vkliluya in I. 104. 1, 
miMt mmucliya in III. .‘32. 1, and rathdt vimjya in 
X. 160. 1. (Also compare I. 171.1:1.177.4; VI. 40. 1). 
The most natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, 
be that 'the sun . unyoked his carriage.*We admit the cor¬ 
rectness of the interpretation put by Sayana upon the word 
tumiicAya in the different verses referred to above, but we 
challenge the correctness of the inference drawn therefrom by 
Mr. Tilak. We can easily understand the unyoking of a horse, 
Lcy separating ii front a carriage ; but we cannot conceive the 
idea of unyoking a carriage which is not a living and 
self-moving thing like a horse. The yoking of a horse implies 
that it is harnessed and ait ache cl to a carriage, in other words, 
that its free motion is restrained; and unyoking it means that 
its restraint is taken away, that it is separated from the car¬ 
riage, and that its free motion is restored. Similarly, on this 
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analogy, latliam vi-amuehat would imply the removal of the res- 
traintpuixiponthefreemokonofthe carriage and refttoring iU 
us-al motion. When S^yana said that meant-to 

loosen, or set free for travel,” he undoubtedly had in his mind 
the idea that the chariot was stopped or obstructed in its 
motion by something, and that the obstruction having been 
removed, it was set free to travel in the middle of the"^ sky. 
Mr. Tilak objects to Sdyana’s translation of madhje as - towards 
the middle of heaven,” and says that it should be “ in the midst 

of the sky. Even if we admit Tilak’s interpretation of the 

word, the idea would be that the chariot whose motion had been 
obstructed in the midst of the sky was set free to travel as 
soon as that obstruction was removed. Now let us see whether 
there is mention of any obstruction in the two verses imme¬ 
diately preceding the one quoted by Mr. Tilak. 

The first verse of the hymn (X. 138. 1 ) says that Indra 
rent Vala , clouds), brought the morning light to Kutsa, set 
free the imprisoned waters, and thereby destroyed all the tactics 
of Vritra. The second verse says that Indra set free the rain¬ 
water, caused the clouds {parvata) to move, drove away the 
cows (water-laden clouds), drank sweet honey, and refreshed 
the trees by pouring down rain-water on them. Then Indra, 
praised in hymns, caused the Sun to shine. Nest follows verse 
3, which says that the Sun loosened his carriage, setting it free 
to travel, and that the Arya found a counter poise for the Dflsa, 
etc. The above description clearly betokens an obstruction 
of the Sun by clouds in the morning. Griffith says that this 
is perhaps an allusion to an eclipse, or to the detention of the 
Sun to enable the Aryans to complete the overthrow of the ene¬ 
mies. But this surmise is clearly incorrect. The description 
undoubtedly refers to morning clouds that obstructed the Sun 
from view, and when that obstruction was removed by Indra, 
the Sun’s chariot was set free, as it were, to move in the midst 
of the sky. This is what is tnderstood by the Sun setting free 
the cYiaxiot {)-atham vi-amuchat). The passage does not mean 
thftt the Sun unyoked the horses froni the chariot and rested 
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awhile in mid-heaven, as Mr. Tilak would have us believe 
From the words divo ■luatlhije (in the midst of the skj) it {g 
clear that when the Sim’s chariot was set free from the ohstrne 
tion of the clouds, the morning had advanced into noon or fore¬ 
noon, after which the Sun’s progress was unimpeded. 

As regards the second part of the verse, it should be stated 
here that the word Bam does not apply to the non-Aryan race 
as some European scholars seem to think, but .to the enemies 
of Indra, some of whom like ^ambara (IV. 30. 14), Pipni 
(Till. 33. 2), and Namuchi (V. 30. 7) have been designated 
by that name. Mr. Tilak observes ; “ The exploits described 

are all heavenly, and it jars with the context to take a single 
sentence in the whole hymn as referring to the victory of the 
Aryan over the non-Aryan race. There is again the word 
pratimdna (lit. counter-measure) which denotes that what has 
been done is by way of retaliation, a sort of counter-poise or 
counter-blast, with a view to avenge the mischief done by Ddsa. 

A battle between the Aryans and the non-Aryans cannot be so 

described unless a previous defeat of the Aryans is first alluded 
to. The plain meaning of the verse, therefore, is that the Sun 
was made to halt in the midst of the sky, producing a long day, 
and Indra thus found a eounter-jooise for the Dflsa, his enemy, 
for we know that darkness is brought on by the Dasa and it is 
he who brings on the long night, but if the D4sa made the night 
long, Indra retaliated or counter-acted by making the day as 
long as the night of the DUsa.”'« 

As our readers will now be able to judge, this interpreta¬ 
tion put upon the passage by Mr. Tilak is entirely wrong. 
There is no question here of the long day and the long night, 
and of counterpoising the former against the latter. -If there 
is any sense of counterpoisings it will he found in the descrip¬ 
tion of the Sun s chariot being set free to move in the midst 
of the sky, after it was obstructed by the D^sa, represented by 
rain-clouds. As the D4sa obstructed the progress of the Sun’s 

Arctic’^ome in the Vedas^ 
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chariotj so the Sun was enabled to set it free, i.e., to move on 
in the sky. This is what is understood by the Vvord p'atimdna. 
It does not and cannot mean that the long Polar day followed 
the long Polar night. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation, though 
highly ingenious, is not at all borne out by the context, and 
he fails to prove that the Vedie bard had in his mind the idea 
of a long day as against a long night. 

These are the principal proofs that Mr. Tilak has adduced 
to show that the Vedas contain references to a long day and a 
long night of the Arctic region. But we have carefully weighed 
them in the balance, and found them wantinsr. 



CHAPTER XXL 

■ • ■ ■ ^ 

Examination of Mr. Tilak’s theory of the Arctic Cradle of 

the Aryans (ronf<^.) 

The Months and the Seasons. 

Mr. Tilak, believing as he does, that be has discovered 
proofs of a long Arctic Dawn, and a long day and a long night 
of the Arctic region in the Vedic literature, which, however, we 
have found on critical examination to be unreliable and un¬ 
convincing, pursues his investigation in other directions with 
a view to collect further proofs in support of this theory. He 
argues that if the Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, 
there would be found distinct mention of six, seven, eight or 
more suns corresponding to the months of sunslipe in the 
latitudes where they lived, and he thinks that he has found such 
unmistakable proofs in the Rig-Veda. Let us now j^roceed to 
examine them. 

'‘We refer first,"’ says Mr. Tilak, "to the legend of Aditi, 
or the seven Adityas (Suns), which is obviously based on some 
natural phenomenon. This legend expressly tells us that the 
oldest number of Adityas or Suns was seven, and the same idea 
is independently found in many other places of the Rig-Veda. 
Thus in IX. 114. 3, Beven Adityas and seven priests are 
mentioned together, though the names of the different Suns are 
not given therein. In IL 27. 1 Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Varuna, Daksha and Am 5 a are mentioned by name as so 

many different Adityas, but the seventh is not named. This 

omission does not, however, mean much, as the septenary 
character of the Sun is quite patent from the fa-^t that he is 
called (seven-horsed) in V. 45 . 9 , and his 'seven, 

wheeled chaiiot is said to be drawn by ' seven bay steeds ’ 
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(I. 60. 8 ), or by a single horse 'with seven names’ in I. 164. 2. 
The Atharva-Veda also speaks of ' the seven bright rays of the 
107. 1) j and the epithet as applied to the 

Sun in the Rig-Veda, is rendered more clearly by Aditeh putrdh 
(Aditi’s sons) in A. V. XIII. 2. 9. Stlyana, following y^skaj 
derives this seven-fold character of the Sun from his seven 
rays; but why solar rays were taken to be seven still remains 
unexplained, unless we hold that the Vedie bards had antiei.: 
pated the discovery of seven prismatic rays or colours which 
were unknown even to Y4ska or Sayana. Again, though the 
existence of seven Suns majv be explained on this hypothesis) 

yet-it fails to account for the death of the eighth Sun; for the 

legend of Aditi (Rig. X. 72. 2-3) tells us, ' of the eight sons of 
Aditi, who were born from her body, she approached the Gods 
with seven, and cast out IMarf^nda. "With seven sons, Aditi 
approached (the Gods) in the former age {purvyam yugaTn) ) 
she brought thither Mart^nda again for birth and death.’ 

Mr. Tilak refers to this legend of Aditi to prove that there 
were only seven months of sunshine, each month having been 
allotted to a particular Sun, and that from the eighth month 
there was no sunshine, or the long Arctic night commencedj ah 
idea which, he thinks, was expressed by Aditi having produced 
her eighth son, named Mdrtdnda, who was east out, or who w:as 
brought by her for birth and death. This explanation apparent- ' 
ly proves an Arctic characteristic; but ■ let us criticalfy 
examine it. 

In Rig. II. 27. 1 only six Adityas have been mentioned. 
But were all these Adityas the Sniis of the six different month's, 
or to speak more correctly, the same Sun with a different 
characteristic in each month according to the different region 
of the sky he occupied or traversed in the course of his motion? 
We do not think so. They are not mentioned as the givers 
of material light, but as divinities who are mighty, profound, 
unsubdued, subduing, manyfeye.d, who behold the innermost 

^ Tilak’s Ji’dic Howe CIS, pp. 162.163- 
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(tliouglits of men), whether wicked or virtuous, whether far 
from or nigh to those royal (deities).’’ (Rig. II. 27. 3). The 
next verse says that ^Hhe divine Adityas are the upholders (of 
all things) moveable or immoveable; the protectors of the 
universe, the provident in acts; the collectors of rain; the 
possessors of veracity; the acquitters of our debts.” The 8th 
verse says: They uphold the three worlds, three heavens, 

and in their sacrifices, three ceremonies (are comprised); 
by truth, Adityas, has your great might been produced such as 
is most excellent, Arj^aman, Mitra, and Varuna.” By the 
three worlds ” in the above verse, S4yana understands the 
earth, the firmanent {antarihha)^ and the sky, the upper 
and the higher region of antariksha i by the “three heavens” 
(rfyiwz) he understands the three loJcas, viz,, MaJiah^ Janah arid 
Satyam, These, then, are the three worlds and the three 
heavens, making up in all the six lokaSy over each of which, one 
of the six Adityas mentioned in the first verse presided. In 
this verse another loka has not been taken into account, viz,^ 
Tapah which, with the six, made up in a later age the seven 
lokaSj tnz.j Ehuh, Bkuva/ijSvah, MaJiak^ Janah, Tapah and Satymn. 
The loha was undoubtedly presided over by Mitra, but he 
was not the Sun or Surya, as this luminary derived his light and 
power from him, and the other Adityas. ’ As Ragozin sajs, 
“Mitra represents sometimes the sun itself, and sometimes 
light generally, or again the Power who rules the Sun and 
brings him forth to shine on the world at the proper time.”^ 

■ In Rig. I. 115. 1 the Sun has been described as “the eye of 
Mitra, Varuna, and Agni,” and in verse 5 of the same hymn, 
it is said that “ as the sight of Mitra and Varuna, he displays 
his form (of brightness) in the middle of the heavens.” In 
Rig. VII. 60. 1 Snrya (the Sun) has been invoked by the bard 
“to report us truly sinless to Mitra and Varuna ” and in verse 
4 of the same hymn, it has been stated that “ Mitra, Varuna, 
Aryaman and the other Adityasf cherishing equal love, prepare 



* Eagozin^s rec?ic IMia, ]p. 149. 
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the path for the Sun (to travel) The Sun, therefore, is a deity 
subordinate to Mitra, Vaiuna and the other Adityas. As -Mr. 
Ragozm rightly sajs, »Surya is, in the Eig-Veda, the 
material visible luminary, 'created^ by the Gods (or even some 
paiticular God), and obedient to their bidding. But Suiya is 
not only the sun, he is also the Sun-god, powerful, independent, 
subject only to the ordinances of the great Adityas, themselves 
governed by Eita, the supreme Cosmic and Moral Law.'”* The 
Zoroastrian system also “ admits a Sun-god, Mithra, who is the 
Creator of the God of Light, Ormuzd, and of the God of 
Darkness, Ahriman, ® a belief similar, in some respects, to 
that of the Vedie Aryans who thought that the Sun derived his 
light from the Gods who revealed him. Eig. X. 72. 7 says : 
" The Gods overspread the world like clouds. Surya (the 
Sun) lay hidden in the ocean-like shy, and the Gods revealed 
him.” Verse 5 of the same hymn clearly says who these Gods 
were: Aditi was born, 0 Daksha, and she was thy daughter. 

The benevolent and immortal Gods were born after her.” So 
the Gods were the sons of Aditi, or Adityas. The word Daksha 
in this verse stands for the Creator himself ; but among the 
Adityas, there is also a DaJcsJia, (also called Dhdtri), and the 
Vedic bard, availing himself of the use of the word in two 
different senses, indulges in a conundrum, saying that “Aditi 
was born of Daksha, and Daksha was born of Aditi.” Be that 
as it may, there can be no doubt that the Adityas were the 
Cosmic Gods who, among other acts, revealed the Sun that lay 
hidden in the sky, in other words, helped the Sun to shine, by - 
each giving him a portion of his light. It would thus appear 
that they were not the Suns of so many months, but divinities 
born of Aditi, the One ai d the Infinite. Verse 8 of the same 
hymn says that eight sons were born of Aditi, but she 
took with her only the first seven to the Gods, and east 


• Eig. YU. 60. 4,|l 

Ragozin’s Vedic In dia^ pp. 215-216. 
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away the eighth, named Mdridnda (lit., the mortal egg). These: 
seven immortal sons of Aditi were called Bevdh Aditydh or the: 
Divine Aditjas, while the eighth Aditya, called Mdtfidnday'^%% 
produced by her for birth and death.’^ Hence, being mortal^ 
{marta) he had no place among the Immortals. He is identified 
with our terrestrial Sun or Sttrya, who is really subject to 
birth and death,as he is born every morning and dies in the 
evening. The seven Adityas, who revealed him by each giving: 
him a portion of his light, were not, like him, subject to birth 
and death/’ and were therefore immortal or Levah, Their 
function was to uphold the Universe, a work far more important 
than that of merely lighting the earth (Rig. II. 27. 4 and 
I. 72. 9). They were not the seven Suns of the seven months 
during which there is continuous day-light as in the Arctic 
region, but mighty divinities who created, protected and upheld 
everything, moveable and immoveable, in the Universe. This 
appears to us to be the real import of the legend of the seven 
Bevdh Aditydh (Divine Adityas) and of Mdridnda, the eighth 
Aditya orSurya, who was produced by Aditifor birth and 
death.” If we bear this in our mind, and also the fact that 
the seven Divine Adityas revealed the Sun by each giving him'a 
portion of his light, it will not at all be difficult for us to under¬ 
stand why he (the Sun) was called Say)tdgva or seven-horsed” 
(Rig. Y. 45. 9), and his chariot seven-wheeled ” which was 
drawn by seven bay steeds ” (Rig. I. 50. 8) or by a single horse 
^* wi1h seven names” (Rig* I* 164. 2), or why again he had 
seven bright rays” (A. V. YII. 1071). Mr. Tilak is unwilling 
to concede that the Rig-Vedic Aryans discovered or were even 
aware of the existence of the seven prismatic rays of the Sun, 
as if this discovery required any extraordinary scientific know¬ 
ledge. Every playful child knows, when blowing out water in 
minute'particles from liis mouth against the Sun, that his rays 
are multi-eolourt d and create miniature rainbows. The rays of 
the Sun are also found to be ^’efracted in beautiful colours 
from the drooping lashes of the eye, acting as so many prisms, 
and produce a sight worthy of fairy-land. The multi-coloured 
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solar rays are also seen through natural crystals which are 
abundant in the HimMaya. It is further most likely that 
the colours of the rainbow were attributed by the Vedie bards 
to the refraction of the solar rays through minute watery 
globules of which clouds are formed. Hence it would not be 
unnatural for them to infer that the solar ray consisted of the 
combined seven different rays of the seven Deva Adityas who 
revealed the sun. As we have already said, these seven Divine 
Adityas were quite distinct from MdHctnda, or the Sun. 

IX. 114. 8 says : The sky regions are seven, with seven 

diffeient Suns {Wdiico Siivyctli^ j the sacrificing priests are seven \ 
and iJevaJi Adiiyah are seven ; 0 Soma, |)rotect us with them.’^6 
In this verse the different suns^’ and the “ Devah 
Adityah have been separately mentioned, thereby showing that 
the two sets {Nctuct Sufycih dud Dcvtih A,ditydh^ are distinct from 
one another. But as there is only one Sun, how is it that 
different or seven Suns have been mentioned ? The answer to 
this question is simple. When the Sun, in the course of his 
motion in the sky, occupies a jjarticular region, he comes under 
the direct influence of a particular Deva Aditya presiding over 
that region or sphere, and assumes a distinct aspect. Hence, he 
becomes HO/Udy oi speaking more correctly, seven in number, 
according to his coming under the influence of a partieuiar - 
Deva Aditya. As the Taittirya Aranyaka explains : Resorting 
to or shining in different regions, (the Suns) make the 
seasons.’’ ^ S4yana observes in his commentary : The different 
features of the different seasons cannot be accounted for, except 
by supposing them to have been caused by different sung ; 
therefore, different suns must exist in different regions." It- 


« Rig. IX. 114. 3 iTFU I f^TT 

^ Taitt, Aran. I. 7 I Sajana comments on tfiis as 
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may be argued; however; tha^ if the different seasons are 
produced by the Son coming under the influeuce of the seven 
Deva Adityas in the different periods of the year; the seasons 
should have been seven, and not six; in number; as they are 
ordinarily computed. As a matter of fact, t/ie mmher of 
seasons has been mentioned to be seven in the Big-Vecla (I. 164.15) 
The translation of this verse is as follows : Of these that are 

born together; sages have called the seventh the sino'le-born for 
six are twins and are moveable and are born of the Gods; 
their desirable (properties) placed severally in their proper abode 
are various (also) in form, and revolve for the benefit of that 
which is stationary/^ These twins have been interpreted 
to be the six seasons, each made up of two months ; the seventh 
is the intercalary month which has no fellow. Though there is 
a Deva Aditya to preside over it, it is not considered to be 
divine like the rest, because it is single-born. Thus we find 
mention made in the Rig-Veda of the seventh season also. 
The explanation of the seven Suns and the seven Deva Adityas 
that we have given above is, therefore, correct. The (^atapatha 
Br^hmana (HI. 1. 3. 3) explains the legend of Aditi some-, 
what on the same lines. It saj's that seven alone of Adit/s 
sons are styled Aditydh by men, and that the eighth, 
Martdnda, was born undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya Gods 
created men and other animals out of him. This probably is a 
faint echo, or a vague and indistinct realisation of the scientific 
tiuth that the earth was created out of the sun, along with the 
other planets of our solar system, and that when the earth 
became fit for the evolution and support of life, men and 
animals were created on it. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that the seven Adityas 
are not the seven Suns of the seven months, during which the 
long day prevails in the Arctic region, nor does the eighth 
Aditya, who was east away by Aditi for birth and death, signify 
the advent of the long Arctic night. The birth and death of 
the eighth Aditya clearly proves his daily rising and setting, 
It is also evident that the seven Deva Adityas who went to the 
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abode of the Grods with Aditi are the seven luminaries who are^ 
supposed to light up the seven sky-regions or tokas^ and to lendv 
their rays to the eighth to enable him to shine over the terres¬ 
trial region. Ihis apj)ears to us to be the only correct inter-' 
pretation of the Vedic passage quoted and discussed above. 

_ It may be urged, however, that there is distinct mention of 
Uoelve AclityasvCi Xb^ Brfihmanas, each assigned to one month. 
The (^atapatha Brdhmaiia (XL 6. 8. 8) asks: ''How many 
Adityas are there? Tlie answer is a$ follows: "There are 
twelve months of the,year. Hence the number of Adityas is 
twelve.”® 

The Upanuhach also mention twelve Adityas (Bri. Aj.‘a.^ 
Up. III. 9. 5), and in the post-\edie literature they are 
everywhere said to be twelve in number, corresponding to the 
twelve months of the year. How is this discrepancy to be 
explained ? It is easily explained, if we remember the original 
distinction between the Devdh Aclitydli and the Aditya who is 
mortal {Mdrtdnda), The twelve Adityas, mentioned in the 
(^atapatha Br^hmana and the post-Vedic literature are the 
different forms that Mdridnda (the Sun) assumes in the 
different months. The ndnd Snrydk of Rig, IX. 114. 8 refers 
to the seven Suns of the seven seasons, one of which is discarded 
because it is single-born. These seven Suns mark the change 
of the seasons. The twelve Suns {Adityas) belong to the 
twelve months (each being assigned to one month), and as such, 
are the creators or inaugurators of the months. The Rig-Vedie 

^ A ■ ^ ‘ 

idea of the seven Bevdh Aditydh, and seven Suns, who inaugu¬ 
rated the different seasons by being located in particular regions 
of th^.sky, each presided oyer by a particular Deva Aditya, wa-s 
only elaborated in a later age by harmonizing the number of the 
Suns (Adityas) with the number of the months of the year; but 
these Adityas were only the different forms of the Martanda, 
and not the Bevdh Aditydh who presided over the lokas and 
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Whose number remained fixed as seven. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
(I. 13. 3-8) mentions the names oi: the eight sons of Aditi, which 
are as follow :—Mitra, Varuna, Dhafri, Aryaman, Am^af 
Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat. The first seven are the seven 
Bmah AAilydh who preside over the seven Mvw, and the last 
(Vivasvat) is the dfar/ajifla, the. Sun who illumines the terres¬ 
trial sphere, and is subject to birth and death. He assumes 
seven different forms when creating the seasons, and twelve 
different forms when creating the months. It would thul 
appear that the mention o£ seven IJevCih Acliiydh in the Rig^.' 
Veda, and o£ twelve Adityas in the later Vedie literature does 
not prove that the Aryans knew only of seven Suns and seven 
ihonths of daylight while living in the Arctic region, and that 
this number was increased to twelve when they came to live in 
the Tropics; The interpretation put upon the passages by 
Mfi Tilak and the inference drawn therefrom are clearly wrong-. 

We will now turn to another evidence tendered by Mr. Tilak 
to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. This is a 
iieference in the Rig-Veda to nine or ten months of sun-shine 
during which the annual mUra or sacrifice was performed. 

The institution of sacrifice is as old as the Indo-Aryan 
Civilisation. The Rig-Veda,” says Mr. Tilak, mentions a 
humber of ancient saeriticers, styled ^onr fathers ’ (II. 33. 13 -; 
VI. 22. 2) who initiated the sacrifice in ancient timeSy and 
laid down for the guidance of man the path which he should, 
in future, follow. Then the sacrifice offered by Maim is taken- 
ks the type, and other sacrifices are compared with it in I. 76. 5; 
But Manu was not alone to offer this sacrifice to the GodsJ 
In X. 63. 7, he is said to have made the first offerings to the 
Gods along with the seven Hotris; while Angiras and YayUti 
mentioned with him as ancient sacrificers in I. 31. 17j 
ihrigti and Angiras in VIII. 43. 13, Atharvan and Dadhyaneh 
in I. 80. 16, and Badhyaneh, Angiras, Atri and Kanva ih 
1 . 139. 9. Atharvan by his saefifices is elsewhere described as 
having first extended the paths, whereupon the Sun was born 
(L 83. 5), and the Atharvans, in the plural, are styled^ our fathers * 
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{nah pitarah) along with Angirases^ Navagvas and Bhrigus in 
X. 14. 6. In II. 34. 12, the Dagagyas are said to have been 
the first to offer a. sacrifice-; while in X, 92. 10, Atharvan is 
spoken of as having established order by sacrifices, when the 
Bhrigus showed themselves as gods by their skill...Now so far 
as my researches go, I have not been able to find any Vedic 
evidence regarding the duration of the sacrifices performed by 
Manu, Atharvan, Bhrigu or any other ancient eaerificers, except 
the Anffirases. There is an annual sattra, described in the 
Crauta Sutras, which is called the Aii.girasdm-ai/anam, and is 
said to be a modification o£ the Gavdni-aganam, the type of al} 
yearly sattras. But we do not find therein any mention of the 
duration of the sattra of the Angirases. The duration of the 
Gavam-ayanam is, however, given in the Taittiriya Samhit^, 
...There are two chief species of Angirases (Angiras-tama) called 
the Navagvas and the Da 9 agvas, mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
(X. 62. 5 and 6). These two classes of ancient saerifieers are 
generally mentioned together, and the facts attributed to the 
Ano'irases are also attributed to them. Thus the Navagvas are 

• -o 

spoken of as ^our ancient fathers’.in VI. ,22. 2, and ' our fathers’ 
along with Angirases and Bhrigus in X. 14. 6. Like the 
Ano’irases, the Navagvas are also connected with the myth pf 
Indra over-throwing Vala, and of Saram^ and Papis -(I. 62. 3 
and 4; V. 29. 12, ¥.45.7, X. 108. 8). In one of these, 
Indra is described as having taken their assistance when he rept 
the rock and Vala (I. 62. 4) ; and in V. 29. 12, the Navagvp 
are said to have praised Indra with songs and broken open the 
firmly.closed stall of the cows. But there are only two veisef 
in which the duration of their sacrificial session is mentioned. 
Thus V. 45. 7 says ; ‘ Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rung 
the press-stone, with which the Navagvas sang (sacrificed) for 
ten months ’ and in the eleventh verse of the same hymn the 
poet says: ' I "place upon (offer to) the waters youivlight-winning 
prayers wherewith the Navag-aas completed fheix ten months^ 

In II. 34. 12, we again read : ‘ They, the Da 9 agvas, brought 

out (offered) sacrifice first of all. May they favour us at the 
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flashing forth of the dawn’; while in IV. 51. 4 the Dawns are 
said ^ to have dawned richly on the Navagva Aiigira, and on the 
'seven-moiitJied Da 9 agva;’ * evidently showing that their sacrifice 
was connected with the break of the dawn, and lasted only for 
ten 7m}iths, ’ What the Navagvas or the Da 9 agvas accomplished 
by means of their sacrifices is further described in V. 29. 12 
which says : ^ The Navagvas and the Da 9 agvas, who had offered 
libations of Soma, praised Indra with songs; labouring (at it) 
the.men laid open the stall of kine, though firmly closed while 
in III. fi9. 5, we read : ^ Where the friend (Indra), with the 
friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up the cows on the knees, 
there verily with ten Dacagvas did Indra find the Sun dwelling 
in darkness {Taniasi hUyantam). ’ In X. 63. 3 and 3, the 
Angirases, of whom the Da 9 agvas and the Navagvas were the 
principal species {A^igiras-tania X. 63.6), are however said to 
have_themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, res¬ 
cuing the cows and bringing out the sun, at the end of the 
year {^pan vatsare Valam abhindan), but it obviously means that 
they helped Indra in achieving it at the end of the year. Com¬ 
bining all these statements we can easily deduce (1) that the 
Navagvas and the Da 9 agvas completed their sacrifices in ten 
months; (3) that these sacrifices were connected with the early 
flush of the Dawn ; (3) that the sacrificers helped Indra in the 
rescue of the cows from Vala at the end of tJie year \ and (4) 
that at the place where Indra went in search for the cows, he 
discovered the sun ^ dwelling in darkness.’ 

The etymological significance of the words Navagvas and 
i)a 9 agvas has been thus explained by Sayana : The Angirases 
are of two kinds, the Navagvas or those who rose after eomplet-^ 
ing the Saitra vd nine months, and the Da 9 agvas, or those who 
rose after finishing the sacrifice in ten months.’*' ^ ^ Originally 

j were called ‘‘seven-mouthed” because the sacrifice 

was conducted by seven priests chautin^iymns.’ ' ‘ 

Tilak’s^retic Home in FetJas, pp. 160-163. ' ■ ■ 

»“ Fitk Sayana’s commentary on Eig. I, 62, 4 and X. 62. 6, 
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the Navagvas must have received their name by completing 
their sacrifice in nine months only ; but, as has been seen in 
Rig. V. 45. 7 and 11, they like the Da^agvas completed the 
sacrifice in ten months. It is, therefore, admitted that the 
mt^ra or sacrifice usually lasted for ten months, though there 
is evidence to show that there were Angirases (Brihaspati, son 
of Angira) who probably performed the sacrifice in seven 
months (Rig. X. 47. 6), and others who were called Virupas 
(Rig. X. 62. 5 and 6) who performed it variously. But of all 
these various species of Angirases, the Navagvas and the 
Dagagvas were admittedly the best, who performed it in ten 
months. So far Mr. Tilak^s first deduction is correct. 

With regard to the second deduction that these sacrifices 
were connected with the early flush of the Dawn,” all we can 
say is that Rig. II. 34. 12, quoted by him in support of it, does 
not prove that there was a long night for two months after ten 
months of sunshine, at the end of which the Dawn flashed 
forth and the sacrifice commenced. The translation of the Rik 
is as follows : May they who, the first celebrators of the ten 
months’ rite, accomplished this sacrifice, reanimate us at the 
rising dawn ; for as the dawn with purple rays drives away the 
night, so (do they scatter the darkness) wi^h great and pure arid 
mist-dispelling radiance.” The veise is addressed to the 
Maruts (winds), who are identified here with the Dacagvas, and 
the poet invokes their aid at the end of the performance of ten 
months’ sacrifice to animate them at the rising of the Dawn by 
scattering the darkness with their mist-‘dispelli?i 0 radiance. Just 
as the Dawn herself drives away the night with her purple i^ys. 
From the simile of the Dawn driving away the night, it is clear 
that the darkness which the Maruts are invoked to dispel 
is not the darkness of night, either long or short, but another 

form of darliuess which make the Sun and the Dawn invisible for 

months, and is caused by clouds overspreading the sky like a 

' __ . __ ■ ' ® 

; ' 1 Eig. II. 34. 12 ^ IfSjjn JTSt ^ I OTt 
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thick sombre pall during the rainy season. The phrase “ mist- 
dispelling radiance^’ lends a strong colour to this view, for 
clouds are merely mists formed high up the sky. It is the 

Maruts or winds that drive away the clouds from the sky and 

usher in, at the end of the rainy season, bright dawns and days, 
when the is commenced again. The idea has been more 

elaborated in the next verse which is as follows : “ “They 
the Rudras, equipped with melodious flute, and decorated with 
purple oruameufes, exalt in the dwelling of the loaten, wSl 
seaMering the clouds with rapid vigour, they are endowed with 
delightful and beautiful forms.” Here, the Maruts are identi¬ 
fied with the Rudras, and the meaning of the phrase “ mist- 
dispelling radiance ” in the preceding verse is now made quite 
clear, because they are said to exalt in the dwelling of waters 
and to scatter the clouds with rapid vigour. Thus it was not 
the darkness of the long Arctic night that the poet had in his 
mind but such gloom as is cause 1 by clouds overspreading the 
sky for days and months togethei- in the rainy season. Mr, 
Tilak’s inference, therefore, that the darkness refers to the 
darkness of the long Arctic night is clearly wrong. 

We will now examine the correctness of his third inference, 

im, “that the sacrificers helped Indra in the rescue of the 

cows from Vala at the end of the yearh' Let us first see who 

this Vala was. Rig. I. 11. 5 says : “ Thou, O Wielder of the 

thunderbolt, didst break open the cave of Vala where he kept 

the kine (of the celestials concealed) ; the deities oppressed (by 

Vala) no longer fear him, having obtained thee as their pror 

teetor.” Rig. IV. 50. 5 says: “(Aided) by the praised and 

brilliant troop (of the Angirases), he destroyed with sound the 

mischievous Vala. Brihaspati, shouting aloud, set free the boon- 

bestowing oblation-supplying kine.” Now Brihaspati literally 

means the Lord of the 'D&'v&s {BriJmtam devdndm g)ati) m^ Ss 

sometimes identified with Indra. At any rate, he was the 

. _^_ * _ . 

Eig. U. 34. 13 ^ 
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principal eo-adjutor of Indra in releasing the confined kine, and 
IS join Ij praised with him {vide verses 10 and 11 of the above 
iiymn \ also hymn 49 o£ the same Mandal) 

The kine in the Rig-Veda are sometimes used as a simile 
foithe solar rays, and sometimes for the rain-clouds which 
reseiuble them not only in their variegated colours, ..V,, dark, 
w ite, led, and black, but also in the supply of milk in the 
shape of ram. Ae milk and its preparations are necessary fo. 
the performance of sacrifice, so is rain-water essentially necessary 
for the growth and production of corn and fruits which are used 
m sacrifice as oblations or offerings. Hence the clouds are 
described as - oblation-supplying kine.” Now, Vala, the enemy 
of the Gods and of mankind, used to steal away these cows and 
keep ^them concealed in his cave, in other words, he caused 
drought by withholding the rains. Though the sky remained 
overcast by clouds concealing the Dawn, the Sun and ihe solar 
rays, there was sometimes very little rain ; and it was, therefore 
the duty of the Gods to release them as well as the rain-water 
from their confinement in Vala’s cave. This Vala was the 
same as- Vritra and (^ushna, and the killing of the demon 
resulted in the pouring down of copious rain and the release 
0 t e Dawn, the Sun and the solar rays which also were hailed 
COWS in Vedie parlance. This, is. plain language, means that 
after abundant ram-fall in the rainy season, the clouds dis^ 
appeared, the sky became clear, and the Dawn and the Sun 

shone as brightly as ever. This in what is understood by the 

creation of the Dawn and the Sun by Indra. As we have 
already said, Brihaspati was regarded as the principal eo-adjutor 
of Indra in this terrible conflict with the demon, in as much as 
he was the lord of V4k, or the wwfras that were chanted at the 
pefformanee of the sacrifices, and no sacrifice could be efficacious 
without the proper recitation of the luciiitTus^ The connection of 
rain-fall with the regular performance' of sacrifices was 
acknowledged even in a muclf later age, which is comparatively 
recent, when Lord Krishna who did not seem to countenance 
much the performance of Vedic sacrifices, could not help saying 
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in the Bhiigavad-geetaz.% ioWo^B-. ‘^Rain is caused by the perform- 
anee -oi saerifiee, and or food is produced by rain.»'» 

Hence Brihaspati has been described in Rig. IV. 50. 5 as having 
destroyed Vala, the denaon of drought, with the help of the 
brilliant troop of Angirases who performed the Sattra or annual 
saerifiee for ten months, to the accompaniment of the loud 
chanting of the Vedic mantras, and as having released the pent-up 
kine hiskouting aloud. If we bear tliese facts in our mind, it will, 
he easy for us to understand why Sarasvati, the Goddess of 
Speech, or of mantras, or the sacrificial Fire of that designation 
for that matter, was called Vritra-ghni, or the killer of Vritra. 
It will also be possible for us to realise the meaning of Rig. X.62.^ 
and .1 which say that the Angirases after performing their 
saerifiee for one year were able at the end of it to kill Vala, 
and rescue the kine,. and make the Sun visible in the sky. The 
end of the year, therefore, corresponded to the end of the Rainy 
- Season, which also marked the beginning of the New Year, and 
as it began from the end of Varshd (the Rainy Season), the year 
also probably came to be designated as Varsha. That the object 
of the saerifiee performed by the Navagvas and the Da^agvas 
for ten months was the pouring of timely rain will appear from 
Rio-. V. 45. 11 which says: “L offer to you (Gods), /or I'ie 
sale of water, an all-bestowing saerifiee whereby the Navagvas 
(the nine months’ ministrants) have completed the ten months’ 
rite. May we, by the sacrifices, be the protected of the Gods ; 
may we, by this saerifiee, cross over the boundaries of sin.^* 

It would thus appear that the main object of the saitras or 
sacrifices was water or the precipitation of timely ram, and 
that the ten months’ saerifiee performed by the Navagvas and 
the Dacagvas does not at all signify ten months of sunshine, 
and two months of darkness or long night betokening 


■ Bhagavad-Geeta III. 14 1 ' JTamftrI 
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Arctic characteristics. The Angirases performed this sacrifice 
for ten months during which, they thought, Indra and his 
allies had been sufficiently strengthened by mantras, the offer of 
the Soma juice and oblations to wage on war with Vala or Vritra 
for the remaining two months; but there were other sacrifieers, 
as we shall see later on, who performed the Sattra for full twelve 
months because they believed that Indra and his allies needed 
their help all the more during the period when they were in the 
thick of the fight. That this fighting took place in the rainy 
season would further appear from the following beautiful de¬ 
scription of nature in hymn 45 of the Fifth Mandala after the 
rains held off :— 

“1. Indra recovered (the hidden cattle), hurling his 
thunderbolt from heaven at the prayers of the Angirases; the 
rays of the approaching dawn are spread around; the divine 
Sun, scattering the clustered gloom, has risen and set open the 
doors of (the habitations of) men. 3. The sun distributes his 
radiance as if it was a substance; the parent of the rays of light 
(the Dawn), knowing his approach, comes from the spacious 
(firmament) ; the rivers ivith running waters flow, Ireahing down 
their hanks-, the heaven is stable like a constructed pillar. 3. To 
me, when offering praise, as to an ancient author of sacred songs, 
the burthen of the cloud (descends); the cloud parts (with its 
burthen) ; the sky performs (its office); the assiduously worship¬ 
ping Angirases are exhausted by much (adoration).” 

It would appear from the above description that Indra has 
already recovered the hidden cows, and has caused rains to fall, 
and the rainy season is just over. The sky is clear, and the Sun 
and the Dawn have begun to shine again with their wonted 
lustre. The rivers, after the rains, ai-e in high flood, breaking 
down their banks, and. the sky looks stable like a pillar. 
Occasionally, however, there are passing clouds as in autumn, 
froms-which rain falls; and as the Rishi is offering his prayers, 
rain descends on him from amassing cloud; but that cloud soon 
disappears again. These are the well known characteristics of 
autumn in India. 
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The hymn further goes on : 5. Come to-day qnielcly; let 

us be engaged in pious acts; let us entirely annihilate the hostile; 
let us keep off all secret enemies; let us hasten to the initiator o£ 
the rite. 6. Come, friends, let us celebrate that solemn rite 
which was effectual in setting open the (secret) stalls of the 
(stolen) cattle, by which Manii overcome Vicigipra, by which 
the merchant going to the wood (tor it) obtained the water. 7. 
At this sacrifice, the stone (set in motion) by the hands (of the 
priests) make a noise, whereby the Navagvas and the Dasagvas 
offered worship, when Sarama going ro the ceremony discovered 
the cattle and Angirasa rendered all the rites effective. 8. When 
all the Angirases, on the opening of this adorable Dawn, came 
in contact with the (discovered) cattle, then milk and the rest 
were offered in the august assembly; for Sarama had found the 
cows by the path of truth. 9. May Surya, lord of seven steeds, 
arrive, for he has a distant goal (to reach) by a tedious router. 
Fleet as a hawk, he pounces upon the offered (sacrificial) food; 
ever' young, and far-seeing, he shines, moving amidst rays of 
light. JO. Surya has ascended above the glistening water. As 
soon as he has mounted on his bright-backed steeds, sage 
(worshippers) have drawn him like a ship, across the sea; the 
waters, hearing his commands, have come clown. 11. I offer to 
you (gods), for the sake of water^ an all-bestowing sacrifice 
whereby the Navagvas have completed the ten months’ rite. 
May we, by this sacrifice, be the protected of the Gods. May 
we, by this sacrifice cross over the boundaries of sin.”^^ 

From the translation of these verses it is evident that the 
poet refers to the ten months’ sacrifice that was over and became 
effective in so far as the imprisoned kine had been set free and 
rain had fallen, and that the Dawn and the Sun having been 
visible again after two months of continuous downpour, a new 
session of the same sacrifice has just been commenced ‘^for the 
sake of water,” or rain, which would fall again after ten months. 
Hence the poet says that the Sun«^' has a distant goal to reach 
by a tedious route.” It may also be noieA en 2 ^ctssa7it the 
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Sun is said to have risen above the ‘^glistening water/^ which 
probably is the sea that washed tlie eastern shores of Sapta- 
Sindhu in those days, and to have been drawn like a ship across 
the sea. It is also quite clear that the two months during which 
the Dawn and the kMiu remained liiddeii were not the nioiiths of 
‘‘ the long night/’ but only rainy moutlis during which the sky 
remained overcast, causing gloomy days, and gloomier nights 
that only ended with the cessation of the rains, aijd the dis¬ 
appearance of the clouds in autumn, when the sacrificial session 
commenced again, and the New A"ear began. We shall revert to 
this subject later on. 

It will not now be difiieult for our readers to understand the 
import.of the verse (Rig. III. 3tl. 5) which sajs that “ Indra, 
with the friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up the cows on 
his knees and with the ten Dacagvas found the Bn.n dioelling in 
darkness^^ which is as much as to say that after the ten months^ 
sacrifice had been performed, Indra caused the rains to fab, 
and discovered the Sun hidden behind the clouds and dwellino* 
in darkness, as it were. We will presently see that the subdued 
gloomy light of the sunless cloudy days of the rainy season 
has been compared with darkness in the RigWeda. 

Mr. Tilak next sees the indications of a long night in the 
story of Dirghatam^, about which we will now write. Dirgha- 
tam^ is the name of a Rig-Vedic Rishi who composed some 
hymns. He was the son of TJchatthya and Mamata. The 
following verses of the Rig-Veda (I. 158. 4, 5 and 6) give a brief 
description of him :— 

“4. May the praise addressed to you, Acvims, preserve the 
son of Uehatthya. Let not these revolving (days and nights), 
exhaust me. Let not the ten times kindled fire consume me. 
Let it not be that one \yho is your (dependent) bound (with 
bonds) should of himself bite the earth. 5. Let not the 
maternal waters swallow me, since the slaves hurled down this 
decrepit (old man) in the maniter as Traitana •wounded his head, 
so has the slave wounded his own, and struck his breast and 
shoulder. 6. Dirghatamas, the son of Mamata, has grown old 
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after the tenth yuga has passed ; he is the Bralmti of those who 
seek to obtain the object of their (pious) work; he is their 
charioteer.” 

The last verse has been translated otherwise as follows • 
" Dirghatamas, the son of Mamatil, having grown decrepit in the 
tenth becomes a Brahman charioteer of the waters wend¬ 
ing to their goal.” Mr. Tilak adopts this meaning, and inter¬ 
prets yuga to mean “ a month.” He says that Dirghatamas is 
here identified with the Sun w'ho, after running a Course for ten 
months, rides on the waters and goes floating in darkness. 
These waters, says Mr. Tilak, “ are in fact, the same over which 
the King Varuna is said to rule, or which flow by his commands, 
or for which he is said to have dug out a channel (Rig. 11.38 4; 
VII. 49. 1-4 ; VII. 87.1), and so cut out a path for Surya, and 
whid,, being released by Indra from the grasp of Vritra, bring 
on the Sun/ But why strain the meaning of the verse, and not 
admit at once that after shining for ten months, the Sun enters 
into the clouds,—the home of the waters in the rainy season? 
And even if the waters be those over which Varuna rules, they 
most refer as much to the waters of the ocean below as to those 
of the clouds above, for Varuna, as vre have seen elsewhere, 
rules over both. In Big. 1. 147. 8 and IV. 4. 13, ithas been 
related that Dirg^hatamas became blind, and it was Agni who 
cured him of his blindness. This blindness refers to the eye of 
the sun being covered up by mists or clouds (Rig. I. 164. 14), 
and it was Sacrifice, or Agni to whom oblations are ofEered, that 
cured him. This story of Dirghatamas was developed in a later 
age in the MahS,bhS.rata (I. 104) into a piteous tale in which the 
poor old Rishi who was born blind, is said to have been put on 
a raft by his wife and sons, and floated down the Ganges, thus 
abandoned to his own fate. Bub this story has not the 

significance of the solar myth which is traceable in the 
Rig-Vedic version. 

A word about Traitana in Rig.'^I. 158. 5, with whom Dirgha- 
tamas has been compared, will not be out of place here. This 
word oceurs only once in the Rig-Veda, but the ^yor(j. Trita AoQ% 
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in several verses, and it seems that the two words are identical 
and refer to the same deity. In the Zendavesta we come across 
Thraetaona who is described as Ajiliani% like Indra who, in the 
Kig-Veda, is called Ahihanta. Both Tritn and Thraetaona are 
called Apiya^ i,€,y born of, or residing in waters. S^yana, in his 
gloss on Big. I. 52. 5, relates a story mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Samhita, which says that Agni created three deities from the 
waters, whose names are Ekata, Evita and Triia with the object 
of wiping off all marks of the offerings {/lalya) made at the 
time of sacrifice. Trita, while drinking water, fell or was 
thrown into a well. The Asiiras^ finding him in this sorry 
plight, covered up the mouth of the well to keep him down, 
confined therein. But Trita succeeded at last in forcing open 
the obstruction. Rig. I. 105. 9 says that Aptya Tiita knows 
that the seven rays of the Sun have fallen into the well, and 
prays that they may help him to be rescued from his watery 
confinement. The falling of the seven rays of the Sun means 
the sinking of the Sun himself into the watei'. Thus we see 
that the stories of Dirghatamas and Aptya Triia are analogous. 
What I understand by Fire creating Ekata, Trita is 

that they all refer to the Suns of the three months of the 
Rainy Season, Ekata being the Sun of the first month, 
Dvita the Sun of the second month, and Trita the Sun of the 
third month, when the Rainy season was in its full swing, 
and Trita or the Sun was completely lost to view, or to 
describe in the language of the Rig-Veda, felt into the well, 
and hecame blind. Though the Asuras tried to hold him 
down by covering up the mouth of the well, he forced it open ; 
in other words, the Sun broke through the clouds, and became 
visible again. In Rig. X. 8. 8. it is said that Trita, the son of 
Apia (waters), being commissioned by Indra, took up kis fatliPA'h 
weapons, and killed the three-headed monster of the seven-rays 
{Sapia-ragmi) and forcibly took away his cows. In the next 
verse, Indra is said to hate killed the three-headed son of 
Tvastri, whose name was Ficvnrnpa, while calling back the stolen 
OQws. Now the epithet of (seven-rayed) applied to 
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Vritra can only mean that he was so described because he had 
stolen the seven rays of the Sun, and he was “three-headed” 
because of the three months during which he flourished. From 
the story of Aptya Trita it would appear that he was a solar 
deity, and like ludra, was engaged in rescuing the Sun from the 
clutches of Vritra during the rainy season. The story of 
Dirghatamas also points to the same conclusion. He was the 
Sun himself w^ho, after shining for ten months^ became blind, 
and floated down the waters for two months till his eyesight 
was restored by Agni or the Alvins. In other words, the Sun 
became invisible behind the clouds during the rains, and only 
became visible after the rains had been over. 


But it may be asked, if Dirghatamas is really the Sun who 
lost his eye-sight during the rains, why is ho called Diigha- 
tamas or one remling in long darhiet^s I Does not his very name 
imply that he was the Arctic Sun ? The answer to this question 
is that clouds have been ideiitihed with darkness in .nanj' veiscs 
of the Rig-Veda, some of which are quoted bolow : 

“ When the waters descended not upon the ends of the earth, 
and overspread not that giver of affluence with its production, 
then Indra, the showerer, grasped his bolt, and with its bright¬ 
ness milked out the ivaters from the darkness (clouds) (tamaso 
ga adukshatj (Hig- !■ 3:3. 10.). In this verse the clouds have been 

distinctly identified with darkness. 

In the following verses A ritra has been compaied with 

darkness, and darkness with clouds (Rig. I. 50. 4, 5 & 6) : 

n Divine strength waits, like the Sun upon the Dawn, 
upon that Indra who is made more powerful for protection by 
thee (his worshipper),—who with resolute vigour resists the 
(Fnfra), and inflicts severe castigation upon his enemies 
making them cry aloud (with pain). 5. .When thou, destroying 
Indra, didst distribute the (Vritra)-lndden, life-sustammg, 
jtndecaging waters through the different quarters of ihe heaien, 
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tliGHj aiiiniated (by tliG 6(i)/v7(^/-jiiiCG)j thou didst Gugago in 
and with exulting (prowavss) slowest Vritra, and didst sen 
an ocean of waters. 6. Thou, mighty Indra, sendest down from 


heaven, by thy power, upon the realms of earth, the (world)- 
sustaining rain. Exhilarated (by the thou hast 

ewmllecl the wafers (frcm the clouds), and hast crushed Vritra 


by a solid roek.^’ In this connection may also quote Eig. 
I. 57. 6 which is as folWs : Thou, the wiekler of the 

thnndeibolt, hast shattered witli thy bolt, the broad and massive 
cloud into fiagnients, and linst sent dovFii the waters that were 

confined in it, to flow (at will) ; verily thou alone possessest 
all power/’ 

Rig. I. 5i. 10 also-connects darkness wdth clouds, as will 
appear from the following translation 

^'Tiie darkness {(amas) obstructed the current of the waters : 
the cloud was witlnn the helly of Vritra ; but Tndra precipitated 
all the waters which the obstructor had concealed in succession, 
down to 'the hollows of the earthV^ ^ Here darkness is identified 


with Vritra who concealed the clouds in his belly, from which 
rain was precipitated on the earth below. 


Rig. I. 38. 9 says: ‘^They (the Maruts) spread darkness 
over the day hy a uHtter-hearing cloud {parjanya), and thence 
inundate the earth.” Here it has been clearlv stated that the 
days of the rainy season are dark or gloomy. 


Some verses of In mn 3£ of the Fifth IMandala will help us 

■ JL 

more clearly to understand what the Rig-Vedie bard meant 


by “ darkness ” in which Vritra revelled, 
given below:— 


Their translation is 


Thou, Indra. hast rent the cloud asunder, thou hast 
set open the flood-gates, thou hast liberafed the obstmcisJ 


^ ^ Rig. 1. ,54 10 

f%cn a 

Rig- I- 38. 9 I 
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streams j thou hast opened the vast cloud, and hast given vent 
to the shower, having slain the Danciva (Vritra). *2. Thou, 
Thunderer, (bast set free) the obstructed clouds in their season 
(the rainy season) j thou hast invigorated the strength of the 
cloud. Fierce Indra, destroying the mighty Ahi when slumber^ 
ing (in the waters), thou hast established the reputation of % 
prowess. 3. Indra, by his prowess, has annihilated the weapon 
of that mighty beast, from whom another more powerful, 
considering himself one and unmatched, was generated. 4, The 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the render of the rain-cloud, has 
destroyed with his bolt the mighty (yushna, the wrath-born 
(son) of the Danava, the dciThiiesSy the protector of the 

showering cloud, exhilerating himself with the food of these 
(living creatures). 5. Thou hast discovered, India, by his acts 
the secret vital part of him who thought himself invulnerable, 
when, powerful Indra, in the exhileration of the Soma, thou 
hast detected him preparing for combat in the darh aiode^ 
6. Indra, the showerer (of benefits), exhilarated by the effused 
juices, uplifting (his thunderbolt) has slain him enjoying the 
dews of the firmament, deeping amidst the waters and thriving 

in sunless darhness {asnrye ta7}iasi)d^ 

These verses clearly show (1) that India rent open 
the clouds with his thunderbolt and caused rains to fall ; (2) 
that Vritra lay slumbering on the waters which he had 
ohstrueted ; (3) that a drought ((^ushna) was produced in conse- 
qnenee of this obstruction j (4) that (^ushna resided in darkness, 
and appropriated to himself the food of all living creatures; 
in other words, the absence of rain caused all vegetables and 
corns to wither ; (5) and that Indra who made a search for 
Vritra and found him slumbering in profound darkness and 
thriving on the dews of heaven killed him, and caused showers 
of rain to fall. The clouds of the rainy season are thus 

associated with sunless or profound darkness. There are many 
other verses bearing on the point (1.^., Rig. VIII. 6. 16 and 
17, etc.), but it is useless to further dilate on the subject. The 
above proofs are sufficient to establish the fact that the darkness 
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in which the Sun dwelt for two or three months, was not 
the darkness of the long Arctic night, but of the rainy season 
lasting for that period, during which the sun remained hidden 
behind the clouds, producing gloomy days and nights, If 
Mr. Tilak had carefully taken all these facts into his consi¬ 
deration, he would assuredly have come to a different conclu¬ 
sion as regards the darkness in which the Sun is said to have 
dwelt for two months. 

Mr. Tilak next turns to another evidence to prove his 
theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. In Rig. I. 12.4. 2 
occurs the phrase jpramimti wann.^hja yngdni^ which literally 
means ^'wearing out the human Now the word 

yugdni has been variously translated by various A^edie scholars 
as ^^ages,^’ “generations” and “ tribes,” but Mr. Tilak, with 
great skill, interprets it to mean “ periods of time,” and in the 
above verse, “months.” The translation of the verse would 
accordingly be thus: “ Without obstructing divine ritee, 
although wearing out the (lit. human ages), the Dawn 

shines similar to those that have passed, and is the first of 
those that are to come and shine at regular intervals.” Mr. 
Tilak surmises that the Dawn, after shining everyday for 
ten months, disappeared for two months, i.e., during the period 
of the long night, and reappeared again. Thus was this new¬ 
born Dawn “ the first ” of those that were to come. He says 
that “ the first of the Dawns was no other than the first of a 
set or group of dawns that appeared at the close of the long 
night, and commenced the year.” In other words, he takes 
her to be the Arctic Dawn. But the very next verse (I. 124.' 
8) says : “ This IJslias is the daughter of the celestial region 

clothed in light, she is seen in the and in verse 5 

of the same hymn, she is described as “born in the eastern 
guarter of the spacious firmament.”^ ^ It is needless to say 

A® Rig. I. 124. 3a 

5l%ui i 

EigMv l24 5 
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that a description like this woul [ be inconsistent with her 
Arctic character. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation is, therefore, 
'clearly wrong. We concede, however, that he is right in so 
far as he infers that her appearance marked the commence- 
-ment of the year. But what makes her ‘^the firsf of the 
“Dawns that are to come ? This is easily explained, if we 
remember that she makes her first appearance on the horizon 
at the close of the rainy season, during which both she and 
■the Sun lay hidden behind the clouds, and were not visible. 
Her first appearance, therefore, marked the beginning of the new 
sacrificial year which commenced from Autumn, as we shall see 
later on. The principal reason why the year took its name 
from Autumn ((^arad) in the Rig-Veda may be explained by 
the fact that the year in the Vedie eale ndar began from this 
season. It has been said in Rig. VII. 66. II, that Varuna, 
Mifcra and AryamS, created (^arad (meaning the year), months, 
days, nights, sacrifice, and the mantias, and in verse 16 of the 
same hymn there is a prayer of the bard|to the effect that he 
and his people may see and live for a hundred (^arads.^i 
The Dawn never looks so beautiful, and the Sun and the Moon 
never shine so brightly as in autumn when the sky is clear and 
blue, the atmosphere free from dust-, and Nature with her 
rich verdure, wealth of flowers and yellow corn is in her glory. 
The cool crisp air of the autumn mornings and evenings, pre¬ 
saging the advent of the cold weather, is refreshing to a 
degree, and no other season is more enjoyable and more wel¬ 
come to men and beasts than garacl or Autumn, after the long 
Spell of gloomy days and gloomier nights, with inky clouds 
always dripping rains, murky weather, damp atmosphere, 
dirty water, and a sky dawnless and sunless by day, and 
moonless and starless by night, causing a general depression 
of spirit, and awakening only sad and gloomy thoughts. The 
change from the Rainy season to Autumn is as sudden as it 
is agreeable, and an outburst of j(^ greets the ear from every 
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side. A season like this fittingly marks a new epoch for men 
to renew their activities and commence their journey of 
life afresh^ with redoubled zeal and vigour. And as a matter 
of fact, (^arad or autumn marked the beginning of the New 
Year and the year-long SaUras or sacrifices in ancient India. 
Rig. X. 190. 2 says: The year was born of the ocean full 

of water.” The ocean was the watery firmament of the rainy 
season, from which the New Year sprang into existence. In 
other words, it commenced soon after Yanhd from which also 
it obtained its appellation of Fars/ia. Hemanta (another name 
of autumn) also came in this way, to mean the year” in the 
Rig-Veda. It is mere gratuitous assumption on Mr. Tilak^s 

y 

part to synchronise the beginning of the year with the 
winter solstice. The reason why the year was sometimes 
called Hima (Winter) maj be explained by the fact that cold- 
weather conditions prevailed in very early times in ancient 
India during the gre iter part of the year, of which we have 
undoubted ficeological evidence. With the change of climate 
in consequence of a wide-spread change in the distribution of 
land and water in Sapta-Sindhu, the year (which was originally 
called Hima) probably first came to be called Hejnanta, a,ni. 
afterwards Carad, the last marking the commencement of fair 
cold weather, and of the New Year very soon after the summer 

rains. 

Lastly, from the mention of five and six seasons in the 
Rio-.Veda, Mr. Ti'ak infers that when the Aryans lived in the 
Arctic region, the seasons were five in number; but this number 
was afterwards increased to six, when they emigrated to Sapt^ 
Sindhu. ''A period of sunshine of ten months,” says he, 
'' followed by a long night of two months can well be described 
'as five seasons pf two ynonths each, followed by the sinking of 
.the Sun into the waters below the horizon.^ Even if we admit 
that the Sun sank below the horizon for two months, what 
.was the objection against eoui^ting them as forming a sepai^te 
season ? Mr. Tilak would certainly nob Jiave us believe that 
the ppople during the two months of darkness hibernated,, 
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(juifce unconscious oE their environments and not knowing 
whethei the peiiod was hot, cold or rainy. Thej^ were as much 
alert in this period, as in the period of the long sun-shine. It, 
therefore, stands to reason that they would count the two months 
of darkness also in their enumeration of the seasons which 
would, therefore, be six instead of five. The reason why the 
seasons have sometimes been counted as five is explained by 
the Aitareya Br^hmana (I. 1) and the Taittiriya Samhita (I. 6. 
A 3) which say that the two seasons Hemania and Ci^ira 
tqgethei made a Joint season, thereby reducing the number 
of seasons from six to five. But the ^a'apatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 6. 1. JO) says that Tarslia and (^arad are compounded 
for this purpose instead of Homan!a and ^iijira. Though there 
is thus a difference of opinion in the matter, there can be no 
doubt that each opinion is Justified by the characteristics of 
each couple. I he conditions of the rainy season sometimes 
extend to autumn, and Hemania. and (^iqira are so alike that the 
two may conveniently be coupled into one season. My opinion is 
that ifoiBajufa and t^igira, having been regarded as one siason, 
the seasons were sometimes computed as five instead of six. 

I here is also another reason whj-the seasons were regai'dtd as 

■five, though they were really six. We have seen above that the 
sacrificial year ordinarily lasted for ten months, and as the 
Rtfmks or saerificers were so called because they performed 
'their sacrifice in each rUu or season, the number of seasons 
that weie conterminous with the period of sacrifice were 
naturally put down as five. There were some saerificers, 
however (as we shall see later on), who performed the sacrifice 
for full twelve months, and thus computed the seasons to be 

five seasons were divided into two halves, 
one half commencing from the 80th day of 

Asharah (about the middle of July) and lasting till the 30th 
day of^Pa«i,5fl! (the middle of January), and the other half 
{Utfardyana) commencing from tins day and lasting till the 
30th day of Asharah. Rig. I. J64. I:^ says: » They say that 
the five-footed father of twelve forms is full of watery vapours 
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{:imnsUncm) in the further half (j>arg arclM) of the heaven • 
an 0 hers say that he, the far-seeing (Fickahlianam), is 

ptod on the SIX poked end sev»:-„heeled e„ fn the „.„et 
half (apare ardhe) of the l.eaven.” = = The words » five-footed >’ 
and “ six-poked ” in the above verse refer to the five and six 
seasons respectively of wldeh mention has been made before 
and the twelve forms are the twelve months, in the further’ 

half of which the Sun is called Purishm (fu]] of waterv vapours 

or waters), because he remains hidden behind clouds which 
pour down rain in the rainy season, and in the nearer 

half of which, he is called TMakshmah, or far-seeino- 
because in that period, there are seldom any clouds or misrs’ 
.0 obsttnct hi, vision.,, Tl,„, them L b, Z dont 

that the further half of the year in the above verse 
includes the vmny season, and not any long period of darkness 
as of night, as Mr. Tilak wrongly supposes. This inference 
IS further strengthened by verse 14 of the same hymn which 
•is as follows : » The even-fellied, undecaying wheel repeatedly 

revolves j ten, united on the upper surface, bear (the world) ; 
the eye of the Sun becomes covered with water, and in it are 
all beings deposited.” The wheel in this verse is the 
wheel of the year and the ten are probably the ten -months, 
during which the sacrifice is performed for the good of the 
world, after which period, the eye of the sun becomes covered 
With water, m eaning thereby that after ten months of bright 

. == Big. I. 164. 12:- 

'pgrn? ftpcTt '?nf; ^ i 

, -= The nearer half of the twelve months means the first six months of the 

year which began from autumn, during which period there was generally no 

ram j and the further half included the remaining six mouths beginning 

rom summer or more correctly speaking spring and ending in VarshS, 

ijinng which period, there were thnnder-stofms and rains- that' ohscured 
the Sun. 

= * Big. I. 164. 14:— 
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sunshine, the Sun is hidden behind clouds or watery vapours; 
If this interpretation be correct, then this also betokens the 
rainy season, and not the darkness of the lon,g^ night. 

We have a confirmation of this view in the Pauranic leofetid 
according to which it is believed that it is during Varshd that 
Lord Hari or the Sun sleeps on the ocean, and this sleep of 
Hari has probably been suggested by his epithet, of PtirisMn 
(full of watery vapours) and by the description of the solar 
eye being covered up by them. The story that he sleeps over 
the body of the serpent known as (^esha has probably also been 
suggested by the comparison of Vritra with Ahi or the serpent 
as the cloud is called in the Rig-Veda. The custom which 
prevails up to this day of not reciting the Vedic verses or 
performing any Vedic rites during Varshd is probabh^ a relic 
of the custom that prevailed in the olden days among a certain 
school of saerifieers, the Navagvas and the Dacngvas^ who 
discontinued the performance of Vedic sacrifice or SaUra 
two or three months during which the rains lasted. These 
months were therefore not the months of darkness caused by 
the long Arctic night, but rainy months during which the 
Dawn, the Sun, the Moon and the Stars lay hidden behind 
the clouds. 

Prom the above discussion regarding the Adityas, the 
months and the seasons, of which mention has been made.in the 
RigWeda, we come to the following conclusions : (1) that the 
seven Adityas are not the seven Suns of the seven months during 
which the Arctic Sun continually remains above the horizon; 
but they are the seven. Divine Beings who preside over the seven 
lohas or sky-regions; (2) that the eighth Aditya, called M^rtinda 
(feun) was terrestrial and mortal in the sense that he is subject 
to birth and death like mortal beings, which is another wav of 
saying that be rises and sets every day; (3) that the seven raja’s 
of M4rS,tnda were derived from the seven Divine Aditvas who 
revealed him, and the changes in the different seasons were caused 
by this luminary coming under the influence of a particular Deva 
Aditya in the course of his movement in the different reo'ions of 
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tbe sky; (4) that the seasons are logically seven, but one is left 
out because the intercalary month has no fellow to make a com 
plete season; (5) that the number of Idityas, who are the different 
forms of Martancla, has been computed to be seven in relation to 
the creation of the seasons; but in later Vedie literature, it was 
raised to twelve in relation to the creation of the months of tkevear‘ 
(6) that this increase in their number was not at all connected 
with any supposed migration of the early Aryans from the Arctic 
to the Tropical region ; (7) that the annual Vedie sacrifee^ 
called Adttyanam-ayanam, Angvrasdm-ayanam and Gavdm-ayanam 
lasted for nine or ten months, as long as the Dawn and the 
Sun shone brightly m a clear and cloudless sky; (8) that the 
sacrifices were discontinued by a certain school of saerifieers for 
the remaining two or three months during which the Sun remain- 
ed hidden behind the clouds; (9) that the clouds were identified 
with Vritra or (^ushna who tried his best to conceal the solar rays 
and with-hold the rains; (10) that the rains and the solar rays 
being essential to the cultivation and growth of corns and vege¬ 
tables that supplied food to men and animals, Indra, assisted by 
the other great Devas, waged a sanguinary conflict with the arch¬ 
enemy of mankind and in fact of all living creatures, whom he 
found revelling in darkness behind the clouds and killed at the 
end of the year; (11) that the Devas released the cows (rain-water 
or solar rays) and caused rains to fall as soon as Vritra had been 
killed or laid low; (13) that the Dawn and the Sun, released from 
the grasp of Vritra, shone brightly again after the rains had been 
over; (18) that the New Year commenced with the re-appearanee 
of the Dawn and the Sun in Autumn at the end of the rainy 

season, and the annual Battras or sacrifices were be^'un again 
with the main object of having timely rains at the end of the 
sacrificial session; (14) that the darkness in which the Sun was 
said to dwell was the darkness of clouds and not of the long Arctic 
night; (15) that the seasons were really six, though some com¬ 
puted them to be five by coupting two of the analogous seasons 
into one; (16) that the year was probably called Carad as the New 
Year commenced from Autumn; (17) that the names Hemanta 
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(Rig. VI. 48. 8) andwhich - the year bore had probably 
heen given to it in far earlier times when a cold climate had 
prevailed in the country for a good part of the year, due to a 
different distribution of land and water, and commenced from 
Autumn; and (18) that absolutely no inference can be drawn 
from the Rig-Vedic verses quoted by Mr. Tilak that the nights 
had Arctic characteristics and the Aryans had once lived in the 
Arctic region. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Examination of Mr. Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans 

(Continued). 

GaVAM-AYANAH Oil THE (vOWs’ WALK. 

Mr. Tilak has brought another Rig-Vedie evidence to bear 
oh his theory of the Arctic home of-the Aryans. The Aitareya 
Bi4hmaria (1. 18-22) mentions what is known as the Vravargyci 
ceremony which lasts for three days and precedes the animal 
and the Soma sacrifice, as no one is allowed to take part in 
the Soma feast without having undergone this ceremony. The 
whole ceremony symbolises the revival of the Sun, or the sacri¬ 
ficial ceremony [yajna) which for the time being is preserved 
as seed in order that it may grow again in due time (Ait. Brah. 
I. 18).The verse or Mantra which is recited on the occasion 
is taken from the Rig-Veda (VIII. 72. 8) and has been trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Tilak as follows : With the ten of Vivasvat, 
Indra, by his three-fold hammer, caused the heaven’s bucket 
to drop down.” This verse has been otherwise translated as 
follows : Indra, being solicited by the ten fingers engaged 

in his service, caused showers to fall down from the clouds of 
heaven, with the help of his threefold rays ”.2 Though the two 
interpretations are different, they agree in one thing, viz.^ Indra 
caused rains to fall. The dropping down of the heaven’s buoket 
conveys this meaning. Mr. Tilak has translated the word Eoga 
by bucket,” but in the Rig-Veda it is really a synonym for 
cloud” (Yaska’s JSigJiantul. 10.). The verse, according to Mr. 
Tilak, implies that with the ten of Vivasvat, or with the 
lapse of ten months, Indra, wjth his three-fold hammer, shook 

Tllak’s Arctic Horne in the Vdas pp, 189-190. 
a Big. • VIII. 72, 8 ; ^ 
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down the heavenly jar. This means that the three storing 
pkces o£ the aerial waters (VII. 10 1 . 4) were all emptied into 
the ocean at this time, and along with it, the Sun also went 
to the lower world.'’’ Mr. Tilak means to say that the Rig- 
Vedic bards conceived the firmanent to be covered with aerial 
water which was, of course, not real water, and over which the 
Sun was supposed to glide like a golden boat. When Indra, 
with his three-fold hammer, shook down this heavenly jar, i.e.^ 
sent down the aerial water, the Sun also went down with it. 
This occurred after the ten Vivasvats or the Suns of the ten 
months had run their course. In other words, after ten months 
of sunshine, the Sun went down, and remained below the 
horizon for two months, causing a long night. 

-Let us'critically examine Mr. Tilak’s conclusion. He refers 
to Rig. VIL lOL 4 to show that there were three storing places 
of the aerial waters. The verse in question, when translated, 
stands thus : ^^ ((Parjani/a or God of rain) in whom the whole 

universe subsists, from whom the waters flow out in three-fold 
ways, and round whom the three-fold dripping clouds shower 
Sweet water.’’ We do not find here any suggestion of unreal 
aerial water ; but the water is the rain-water which falls down 
from clouds and causes corns and vegetables to grow. The next 
verse makes the point clearer: May propitious rains fall for 
us (our benefit), and may the herbs which Parjan^a protects 
or preserves be fruitful.^’ The water was therefore not imagi¬ 
nary aerial water over which the Sun glides, and with the fall 
of which he also goes down. The verses relate an account of real 
rain-fall from the clouds, and when it is said that after ten 
months Indra dropped the heavenly jar, what is evidently meant 
is that after tea months, the rainy season came and rain fell 
from the clouds which Indra shook down and emptied. The 
ffille^fold hammer ’’ 0 ^ in Rig. VIII. 7:^. 8) 

and"^ the'three-fo^^ dripping clouds ” (mentioned in Rig.VII. 
lOlif) probably refer to the thre© months during which the 
rainy season lasted. No inference of the long Arctic night, 
therefore, caiyat all he drawn from this aecounty and Mr. Tilak 
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himself admits, that 


not so explicit as 
to be/’ ® 


“ the mantras used in the Pravargya are 
one might expect such kind of evidence 


Mr. Tilak next turns to the annual Sattra, known as the 
Oavdm-ayanam, which was the type of similar Sattras known as 
the Aciityanam-a.yanam, Anqzrasdm-nyanam &e, which, as Dr.! 
Haug observes, seem to have been established in imitation of 
the Sun’s yearly course. They are the oldest of the Vedie 
sacrifices, and their duration and other details have been all 
very minutely and carefully noted down in the sacrificial works. 
As the Axtareya Brdlmuna (IV. 17) says : “They hold the 
Gav&m-ayanam, that is, the sacrificial session called ‘the cows’ 
walk. The cows are the Adityas (Gods of the months). By 
holding the session called the cows’ walk, they also hold the 
Adity^n^m-ayanam (the walk of the Adityas).” The ceremony 
has been described once in the Aitareya Brtlhmana, and twice 
in the Taittiriya Samhita. The former describes the orio-in 

It ® 

and duration of the Sccttvci as follows: 

“ The cows being desirous of obtaining hoofs and horns 
held (once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth month (of their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. They said we have 
obtained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the 
initiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished). Those that rose are those who have horns. Of 
those who, however, sat (continued the session) saying‘Let 
us finish the year,’ the horns went off on account of their 
distrust.' It is they who are hornless {tupardh). They (con¬ 
tinuing their sacrificial session) produced vigour («?yh» 2 ). Thence 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having- 
secured all the seasons, they rose (again) at the end, for they 
had produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs &e. when 
decaying). Thus the cows made themselves beloved by all (the 
whole world), and are beautified (decorated) by all.” ^ 


® Tilak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas p. 122. 

* Dr, Haug’s Brak. Traas. Yol. II. P. 207. 
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From the above extracts it appears that there were two 
schools of ancient sacrificers,—one performing the sacrifice for 
ten months, and the other for twelve months. The main object 
of the sacrifice was water i.e., the fall of timely rains in 
the rainy season, which was essentially necessary for the enltiva- 
tion and growth of crojDS. Oar readers will doubtless recall to 
mind the Rig-Vedic verse (V. 45. 11) which says offer to you 
(gods), for the sahe of ivater, an all-hestowing sacrifice, whereby 
the Navagvas have completed the ten months’ rite.^^ As the 
undent Aryans were 2^ar eitGelleiiee agriculturists, and mainly 
depended for their crops on rainwater, whose fall was not 
uniform and equally distributed every year on account of inter¬ 
mittent spells of drought, their one main and all-absorbing 
anxiety was to secure the fall of timely rain, without which 
crops would not grow. With this object in view they instituted 
the annual Sattras, as they believed that Indra, the chief benevo¬ 
lent and powerful deity, would thereby be sufiiciently streng¬ 
thened to fight the terrible Demon of Drought who was supposed 
to imprison the rain-water in his capacious cloud-body, and to 
overwhelm and kill him. They observed this fight to occur 
every year, which invariably resulted in the defeat of Vritra or 
(^ushna, and the release of the imprisoned waters, the solar rays, 
the Dawn and the Sun—to the great delight of all living 
creatures. Those sacrificers who believed that their work was 
accomplished as soon as clouds (horns) appeared in the sky, 
betokening the advent of the rainy season at the end of ten 
months’ rites, rose from the saerifici'il session, and were compared 
to cows who had horns, i.e., who had faith in the eflSeaey of 
their rites and believed that since the clouds had appeared, rain 
was sure to fall 

But there was another class of sacrificers who distrusted the 
efficacy of their rites, inasmuch as thev feared that the- rains 
might hold off intermittently, causing a general drought, if 
they did not eontinue the sacrifice^’for full twelve months. These 
were, therefore, compared to cows whose horns went off oh 
account of their distrust. Though they became hornless, they 
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gained in vigour, because of the performance of the sacrifice for 
full twelve months. This is what we understand by the queer 
allegorical description of the cows holding their sacrificial session 
for ten and twelve months respectively. The description does 
not suggest that the Aryans held their sacrifices for ten months, 
while in the Arctic region, and for twelve months when they 
emigrated to the Temperate or the Tropical Zone. As we have 
just said, it refers to two schools of sacrificers, one of which 
thought that the performance of ten months^ sacrifice was 
sufficient; while the other thought that the sacrifice should be 
performed for full twelve months to the end of the year. The 
allegory does not seem to mean anything more than this. 

There is a similar account in tlie Taittiriya Samhita (VII. 
5.1-2), which is given below : 

The cows held this sacrificial session desiring that‘^beiiio* 
hornless, let horns grow unto us.’ Their session lasted (for) 
ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), they rose saying 
^we have gained.’ But those whose (horns) were not grown, 
rose after completing the year, saying /we have gained.*’ 
Those that had their horns grown, and those that had not, both 
rose saying ^ We have gained.’ Cows’ session is thus the, year 
(year-session). Those who know this reach the year and prosper 
verily. Therefore, the hornless (cow) moves (grazes) pleased, 
the tioo rainy montli8. This is what the Sattra has achieved for 
her. Therefore, whatever is done in the house of one petforming 
the yearly Satfra is successfully, timely, and properly done.” 

In this account we find it distinctly mentioned that the 
hornless cow performing the saerifice for twelve'months grazes 
pleased, during the two rainy months {Farshihi mid sail). There is 
absolutely no mention here of a long night lasting for two 
months. The inference, therefore, is clear that the lagt two 
months’ session was held during the rainy season. 

In the next Jmwd/ca (VI 1.5.2.1-2) the Samhita further 
desribes the Cows ’ session asrfollows : . 

^^The cows held this sacrificial session, being hornless (and) 
desiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted (for) ten months ; 
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then when the horns "rew (up) they said : ' We have gained, 
let us rest; we have obtained the desire for which we sat (com¬ 
menced the session).’ Half or as many of them said ‘we shall 
certainly sit/or the tiro twelfth {two last) wonths, and rise after 
completing the year.’ (Some) of them had horns in the twelfth 
month by trust, (while) by distrust those that (are seen) hornless 
(remained so). Both, that is, those who got horns, and those 
who obtained vigour {nrjwi), thus attained their object. One 
who knows this prospers, whether rising (from the sacrifice) in 
the tenth month, or in the twelfth, 'fhey, indeed, go by the 
path {parlena) ; he going by the paths indeed attain (the end). 
This is that successful ai/aiuiM (session). Therefore it is go-mni 
(beneficial to the cows.) ” 

The above description, beside.s agreeing generally with the 
•previous two descriptions, gives us a sure indication as to when 
the ancient sacrificial year ended. The “ two rainy months” 
(Varsilci mdsaii) were undoubtedly the last two months or “the two 
twelfth months” of the year, as the Samhita distinctly says. The 
year, therefore, ended wdth J'arsl/d or the rainy season, and the 
New Year commenced from Autumn, wh-n the Sattras were 

recommenced. 

Cows have been variously compared in the Rig-Veda to 
the rays of the Sun, to Dawns and to rain-laden clouds respec- 

V ♦ 

tively. In the above allegorical account, Mr. Tilak thinks 
with Prof. Max Muller, from a reference to the Greek 
mythology of Hello’s oxen numbering 350, that they were 
the dawns or the days of the year. “It is not difficult to see”, 
says Mr. Tilak, “that underneath this strange story of cows 
holding a sacrificial session for getting horns, there lies con¬ 
cealed the remarkable phenomenon that, realeased from the 
clutches of Pani, these cows of days -and nights walked on 
for ten months, the oldest duration of the session known as 
Cows’ walk. In plain language this means, if it means any¬ 
thing, that the oldest Aryan yffirr was one of ten months, 
followecl hj. the loTtg night, ihnnng which the cows wefe again 
.carried away by the powers of darkness.” ’We do not agree, 
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for reasons already stated, with the latter part, of Mr. Tilak’s 
conclusion. Where is the indication of a long night in the 
above extracts? If all the cows were carried away by the 
powers of darkness, how was it possible for some of' them to 
hold the session for full twelve months? The real meanino- 
of the allegory would be that after the performance of ten 
months’ rites, clouds appeared on the horizon, which were 
compared to the horns of “the cows of days and nights”. 
Seeing the advent of the rainy season for which the sacrificial 
session had been held, some of the sacrifieers rosej but others 
fearing that the rains might be delayed in coming for sometime, 
thought it prudent and reasonable to hold on thq session for 
two months more till the end of the year.s These have 
been compared to hornless cows, or cows who lost their horns 
through distrust. But whether with or without horns, the' 
cows gained their main object. In other words, there was 
plenty of rain; and as the hornless cows., i.e., the distrustful 
sacrifieers continued their session during the rainy season, ' 
they are said to have grazed freely all the time. There is not 
the ghost of the mention of the long night in this account; - 
and there can be no doubt that Mr. Tilak’s interpretation is 
fanciful and palpably erroneous. 

W^e come to the same concluson, if we take the meaning 
of “cows” to be Adityas, i.e. Suns or month-gods, as explained 
in the Aitareya Brfihmana." After ten months’ sacrifice, the 
cows had horns, i./;., rugged clouds appeared on the horizon, 
looking like horns of the months. Those sacrifieers who did 
not rise from the sacrifice at the end of the ten months, but eon-’ 
tinned it for two months more, lost their horns, though they 
gained in strength and attained their object. In other words, 



® These days of the two months had their horns cast off, t.e., the pointed 
and rugged ends of the early cloudy disappeared, and the whole shy was 
overspread by a broad sheet of cloud. 


® AiL Brah. (TV. 17) \ inf)' 
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the ragged look ot the first cloads disappeared, and the entire 
sky was covered by a thick and broad sheet of clouds during 
the rainy mouths, pouring down copious rains. This was what 
was meant by the falling off of the horns. We are thus able 
to understand how both the horned and the hornless cows 
gained their object. This appears to me to be the plain mean¬ 
ing of the above allegorical story. 

. Mr. Tilak says that the year was in ancient times'made 

up of ten months only, instead of twelve as at present, and in 

support of his contention, refers to the twelfth month of the 
European solar year which is called Becemher, literally mean¬ 
ing the tenth month. This, however, does'not conclusively 
prove that the tenth month was I'ceognised as the last month 
of the solar year. As the sacrificial year in ancient India 
usually ended in the tenth month, the Aryan immigrants to 

Europe may have carried the tradition with them, and adapted 
the counting of the months to the different circumstances of the 
land of their sojourn. The tenth month in ancient India was 
the month just before the rains commenced to fall. Naturlly the 
toZ. J to E„™pe it brfo.e th, period o£ ti™ 

when”rain and snow fell, *.c., before winter set in. The two 
winter months, therefore, really formed the last two months 
of the year which eomraeneed from spring in March, when 
Nature was rejuvenated and obtained a fresh lease^ of life, 
as it were. The mythical significance of the sacrificial year, 
as understood in ancient Vedic India, was absent in Europe, 
as the immigrants were not sacrificers in the same sense as 
the ancient Indo-Aryans were. They simply counted the 
year from the time when Nature that had become dead m winter 
showed signs of life in a bright Sun, and a clear sky and 
in warm days, helping the trees to sproPt, the flowers to bloom, 
and the birds to sing. The month of March is called in Latin 
Martins Memis, hom Martins, belonging, to Mars,.the God of 
war. But Martius was also a lurname of Jupiter m Attica, 
expressive of his power and valour. (Paus. 5. C. H-.) As 
Jupiter held the same position in the Roman mythology as 
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Indra in the Vedie, and as Indra is identified with Surya or the 
Sun, this Martins or Mars, the God of war, may be identified 
with the Sun. The word is also derived from A.S. 

mearo^ ynafh^^ O.H. Ger. marlca^ march, M.H. Ger. mark, 
marke, marche, N.H. Ger. maTk,0. Fr. matehe^ allied to Lat. 
margo, edge, border, margin—showing that the month formed 
the border of the year, from which the months advaneed. 
Counting the months of the year from March, we come to the 
seventh month {September), the eighth month the 

ninth month and the tenth month {December'), But 

December was not the last month of the year, as there were 
two more months to complete it, viz,, the two winter months 
of cloud, rain, snow and ice^ which were left out of reckoning 
like the two rainy months in ancient India. Subsequently,. 
in the reign of Numa, a change was made in the Calendar. 
Some say that Numa added two months to the ancient 
Roman year o£ ten months ; but Plutarch in his life of 
Numa records another version of the story, which says 
that he simply transferred them the to the beginning 

of the year. And this seems to be the most probable 
explanation. The present Indian Calendar, based on astrono¬ 
mical observations, and beginning from the summer solstice 
or from* the next day of the Mahdvisjiuva Smih'dnii is also 
different from the Vedic Calendar which had a sacrificial basis 
to go upon. The Vedic year commenced from a certain day when 
it was necessary to begin the annual Satira or the saerifieial 
session after the rains were over, and the days of the year were 
counted not by weeks or months as at present, but by a.series of 
sacrifices standing isolated or in groups, that had to be perform¬ 
ed in a certain well-defined order, of which we shall speak later 
Tliough. tjlio liocifiSjii Gsilcud.S'r W3s not b^sod on s3<ci'iuG^j 
it had nevertheless a method of its ownj as the year commeneed 
from S iring when Nature was reborn and rejuvenated/' The 
change effected by Numa in '%he Roman Calendar by transfer¬ 
ring the last two months of the year to its beginnmg 
seems to us to he less scientihc than the old Calendar, thus 
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December, the tenth month, came to be regarded as the last 

month of the year in later times. ^ ^ 

Mr Tilak then proceeds to deal with the Soma sacrifice in 

order to cull points from it in support of his theory. The Soma 
sacrifice is distinguished from the other sacrifices by a chief 
characteristic which is the extraction of the Soma juice and the 
offerino- thereof to the Gods, before drinking. Three libations 
of Soina are offered iu a day, one in the morning, one at mid¬ 
day and the last in the evening, all of which are accompanied 
by the chanting of hymns. “These Soma sacrifices , sys 
Mr. Tilak, '' if classified according to their duration, fall under 
three heads:—(1) those that were performed in a single day, 
called EMkas ; (2) those that are performed in more than one and 
less than thirteen, days, called Ahma .; and (3) those that take 
thirteen or more than thirteen days, and may last even for one 
thousand years, called Sattra. Under the first head we have the 
Aonishtoma, fully described in the Aitareya Brahmana (III 
39 - 14 ), as the key or the type of all the sacrifices that fal 
under this class...Of the second class cf Soma sacrifices,ihe 
DvMa?fiha or twelve days’ sacrifice is celebrated both as^ ihna 
and and is considered to be very important. It is made 

up of three tr^ahas (or three days’ performances, called respec¬ 
tively Jyotk,Go and Aym), the tenth day and the two Atirdtm 
(Ait. Bra. IV. 23. ll)- performance (three 

trmhas) is called the Nava-rdira. Side by side with this there 
are, under this head, a number of Soma sacrifices extending over 
two nights, three nights, four nights, czAhA chi-rdtra, tn-rdira 

and so on (Tait. Sam. VII. 1. 1; VII. 3. 2; Aqv. 9r. Sut. X 
& XII; Tan. Bra 20. 11—21. 19). In the third class, we have 
the annual Satifas, and of these the Gavdm-ayanam is the type... 
The annual Sal.t,as are the only important Sattras of tbs class, 
and to unde^and their nature, we must understand what a 
SAa/a/l»imeans.' The word literally denotes a group of six days 
{Shat ahan), and is used to denofe six days’ performance in t e 
sacrificial literature. It is employed as a unit to measure a 
month in the same way as we now use a week, a month being 
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made up of five ShalaJias. The Shalaka, in its turn, consists of 
the daily sacrifices called Jyotu, Go Aym and the same three 
taken in the reverse order as Ayus, Go, and Jyotis. Every 
Shalaka, therefore, begins and ends with a Jyotishtoma 
(Alt. Bra. IV. 15).^ The Shalaha is further distinguished into 
Abhiplava and Pnshtkya, according to the arrano-ement of the 

m,.« „ at ft. a Annll Ltl 

IS, in the mam, made up of a number of S/ialaias joined with 
certain special rites at the beginning, the middle and the close 
of the Sattra. The central day of the Saf.ira is called Vulimmi, 
and stands by itself, dividing the Sattra into two equal halves 
like the wings of a house (Tait. Br. 1. 2. 3. ].); and the rites 
in the latter half of the session or after the Vishitan day are 
peiformed in an order which is the reverse of that followed in 
performing the ceremonies in the first half of the sacrifice. 
The model annual Sattra (the Gavam-Ayanarti) tlms consists of 
the following parts :— ’ 


Parts, 


Pays* 


1. The introduetory Atir^tra j 

2. The ChatiiLwimga day, otherwise called the Arambha- 

niya (Ait. Br. IV. 12) or the Pr^yaniya (Tand. 

Br. IV. 2), tbe real beginning of the ^Sattra. 1 

3. Four Abhiplava, followed by one Prishthya shalaha, 

each month; continued in this way for five months. 150 

4. Three Abhiplava and one Prishthya shalaha 24 

5. The Abhijit day j 

6. The three Svara-Sdman days ' S 

7. The Vishuvan ov the Central clay whiok stands by 

itself, not counted in the total of the Sattra 
days. ' , .. .. , 

8 . ihvQQ Svara-SaMcm didcjs* ^ 8 

9. The Vi 9 vajit day ' * 1 

10. One Prishthya and thre# Abhiplava Shalahas 24 

11. One Prishthya and four Abhiplava Shalahas each 

month ; continued in this way for four months. J.20 
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I2v Three Abhiplava Shalahas, one Go-shfcoma^ one Ayu- . 

Shtoma iand one Dagaratra (the ten days of ' 

Dvadag^Iia), making up one month 3 q 

13. The MahS-vrata day, corresponding to the Chatur- 

virhga day at the beginning. ' *j. 

14. The concluding Atir4tra j 

Total days 360 ” 

:We have quoted here in ecctenso the excellent summary 
of the annual SaUra given by Mr. Tilak, as it would enable 
our readers to understand how and when the Sattra commenced. 
Those who performed i\iQ SaUra for full twelve months, followed 
the above sacrificial procedure; but those who performed ii for ten 
months struck out five Shalahas from each of the parts marked 
3 and 11 in the above scheme. If we take the Fishuvan ox the 
central day of the year to be the MaMvishnva SamJcrdnti or the 
30th day of Chaitra, the sacrificial year really began from the 
first day of the lunar month of Kartika, which is the middle of 
^arad and marks the beginning of Eemanta, Hence it would 
be natural for the Vedie Aryans to call the year by the name 
of (^arad or Eenianta, as they used to do. But those who 
performed . the for ten months only had their session 

%nded in Sr^vana which is in the very middle of Farshd or the 
’rainy season. .As the Navagvas originally performed their 
feacrifiee for nine months, their session ended iri Aisharha, 

‘in the beginning of Farshd, and hence the year would naturally 
be called VarsJia, The Navagvas discontinued the Sattra for 
the next three months, and the Dagagvas for the n’ext two 
months, which were however , occupied -by the performance of 
' Itatri-SaUras or Night-sacrifices, so called because the days of 
'the rainy season were like nights, the Sun and the Dawn haying 
-been hidden away behind the (Souds. But the ordinary year 
consisted ofi 12 months, arid began from (^arad or the lunar 
month of Kartika, when the saerifieiar session also commenced. 
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Let us try to fix the date of the Vedic New Year. We have 
seeu in tha above scheme that the MaJ/dvrata day was the last 
day but one of the year, and as Mr. Tiiak has rightly obsorveJ, 
it was a sort of link between the dying and tlie coming year^ 
and appiopiiately concluded the annual Satira*^ Before the 
Mahavrata, the Dagaratra (the ten days’ ceremony ofDvMagaha) 
had to be performed. The Da<jai4tra began with an AUrdka ; 
then followed the nine days’ ceremony^ making up in all ten 
days. We have a relic of this nine days’ ceremony in our present 
Navardtriham Vratam or Navardtram, which begin from the 
first day of the bright portion of the li rar mn 111 cf 
and ends in Alfilodjicih 0 , 7 ) 11 , This ten days’ ceremony was follow¬ 
ed by the Mahao7*ata day whieh^ therefore, corresponds to our 
Mahddacami, ox. MaJidvijayd or Tya^d, as it is popularly 
called., This was followed by the concluding Atkdtra that 
brought the year to its close. The year, therefore, ended on the 
Ekadagi day of the growing moon of the month of Alvina, 
and began again from the Dvadfi^i or twelfth day of the grow¬ 
ing moon. The Scitko of the New Year, however, really com¬ 
menced from the next day which was Trayodagi or the L3th day 
of the growing moon of Alvina. Here, then, we have got an 
unmistakable evidence of the beginning and end of the Vedic 
yeai, and. can now clearly understand why it was called (^arad. 
'*1 will not be out of place to refer here to later Paur&nie 


myths which will throw an additional light on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedic year. It is related in some of the Puranas 
that R4,ma, the greatest king of the Solar Dynasty who was 
himself an incarnation of Vishnu or the Sun, defeated and 
killed Ravana, the ten-headed monster, on the tenth day of the 
growing moon of the month of A 9 vina, which is called. the 
Vijay4 day (Victory/day). This day corresponds to the 
Mah^vrata day of the Vedic Sattra, the last but one day, or if 
we take the Vishuvan day into our account, the last day of the 
year. On that day, Sit4, tl]« beloved wife of R4ma, who had 
been stealthily and forcibly carried away by RS.vana, was 
released ; ancl this legend agrees with the Vedic legend of the 
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release of Uslias (Dawn) from the clutches of Vritra by Indm, 
or the San, on that very day. The Ushas or Dawn is identical 
with the Vedic and Paiiranie Golden Uma ” { flaimavati Umd) 
or Durga, who had ten arms probably from the analogy of the 
ten months during which she flashed forth dailj', or because she 
diffused her light in the ten directions. During the remainino’ 
two months of the year when she became invisible and lay 
hidden behind the clouds, Indra waged on war with Vritra for 
her release, and when this was effected after the destruction 
of the demon, she flashed forth again in all her refulgent splen¬ 
dour. This incident probably goes to the root of the great 
modern festival connected with Durgll Paj4 in autumn. This 
festival (which is also called Navardtra) is really the festival to 
celebrate the relea.'^e of the Dawn and the Sun from the 
clutches of the coluds, and the inauguration of the New 
Year, after the rains were over, by commencing the annual 
Sattra, 

AVe have already referred in the last chapter to the sleep of 
Hari or the Sun-God on the celestial ocean known as KsJiivoda 
over the body of the serpent, called .(^esha, and pointed out 
that the ocean represented rain-water, and the serpent the 
clouds, with a thousand heads. This sleep of Hari {Ham- 
caycmam) commences on the llth day of the growing moon of 
the month of Asharha which exactly coincides with the day on 
which the nine months’ session of the annual Sattra performed 
by the Navagvas originally terminated. As the rainy season 
virtually commenced from that day, the Navagvas rose from 
the sacrifice. But as the rains sometimes became late in coming, 
the Sattm was continued by the Da9agvas for one month more. 
This practice was afterwards adopted by the Navagvas also, and 
both they and the Dagagvas perforated the Sattra for ten 
months. Though they discontinued it for the remaining two 
naonths of the year, they took it up again from the beginning 
of the New Year which commenced in autumn. It will thus 
appear that their discontinuance of the Sattra for two months 
was not due to the advent of long night as in the Arctic region, 
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but to the advent of the I’ainy season, which made the days 
dark, and the nights gloomy. 

But it may be argued that as the sky does not remain con¬ 
tinuously overcast throughout the rainy season, and there are 
also bright intervals of sunshine, all the days of the season 
cannot reasonably be described as dark and compared with 
nights. This argument is easily answered by i.he identification 
of Indra with tlie Sun in the Rig-Veda. (V. 18. 3 : VI. 4?. 
31 ; VII. 93. 1). When there are bright spells of sunshine 
during the rainy season, it is not really the Sun that shities, but 
the mighty Indra, the victorious, who assuming- the form of 
the Sun, darts down his rays for the benefit of the world and 
brings on the revolving nights. Eig. V. 48. 3 

says : (Animated) by the libati^s"offered by day and night, 
(Indra) sharpens his vast thunderbolt against the beguiler 
(Vntra); lie whose hundred (rays) attend him in his own 
abode, sending away, and bringing back (revolving) days.” 
The rays of Indra (or the Sun), intercepted by clouds, have 
been numbered ^Miuudred, ” because they are not sufficiently 
bright and strong during the rains; and it is Indra who 
sends away and brings back the revolving days/as the Sun, 
having been imprisoned by A^ritra, is unaWe to perform 
his functions. These occasional periods of sunshine durino- 
the rainy season are like brief respites obtained by Indra after 
gaining a temporary victory over A^ritra who, however, soon 
rallies round bis forces to continue the struggle. The complete 
victory comes when Vritra is finally vanquished and slain at the 
end of the rainy season. It is then that the Dawn and the Sun 
are released from their prison and freed to pursue their annual 
course unimpeded until they are again confined by the resus¬ 
citated and beguiling A^yitra.'^ 

In a later age the sleep of Hari or the Sun was extended from two and 
three to four months, ending on the 11th day of growing moon of the month 
of Kartika, when he is said to wake froni his sleep. This extension wms 
logically made to cover the late extension of the aiitamn rams till the month 
of Kartika, aftei' which there is settled fair weather. This period Is known 
w Chaturmtisi/a, 
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Mr. Tilak, having dealt with the annual of Gav^m- 


ajanam to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans, 
which, as we have seen, he has failed to do, proceeds to discuss 
what are known as Udtri-saUras or BcUn-kratus, i.e,, Night- 
sacrifices, numbering one hundred. These sacrifices are quite 
distinct from the annual Sattras and stand as a separate group 
by themselves. Mr. Tilak wonders why this should have been 
so, and explains their isolation in his own way by saying that 
they were really performed during the period of the long Arctic 
night (which must have given them their name), extending for 
more than three months. Let us here quote his own words: 

Now an important question in connection with these SaUms 


is why they alone should be designated ^^?y^^^-saeriflees {rdtri- 
hratus) or m^/^i-sessions {rdtrusaUras) ? and why their number 

should be hundred ? or in other words, why there are no nights 

% . ____ 

sattras o£ longer duration than one hundred night? The 
Mimamsakas answer the first part of the question by asking us 
to believe that the word ‘ night' {ratrih) is really used to denote 
‘ a day ’ in the denomination of sacrifices, ((^abara on Jaiimini 
VIII. I. 17)- I'he vroniL Bvi-rdtra, according to this theory, 
means two days' sacrifice, and Cata-rfttra, a hundred days 
sacrifice. This explanation appears very good at first sight, and 
as a mattter of fact, it has been accepted by all writers on 
the saerifieial ceremonies. In support of it, we may also cite 
the fact that as the moon was the measurer of time in ancient 


days, the night was then naturally more marked than the day, 
and instead of saying ‘ so many diys, ’ men often spoke of ‘so 
many nights ’ ranch in the same way as we now use the word 
‘fort-ni»hti' This is no doubt good so far as it goes; but the 
question is why should there be no Soma-sacrifices of a longer 
duration than ' one hundred nights,^ an ;l why a gap, a serious 
gap, is left in the series of Soma-sacrifices after one hundred 
nights^ SMra until we come to the annual SaUra of 360 days. 
Admitting that' night ’ means ' dap, ^ we have some sacrifices 
lasting from 1 1^0 <la,ys, and if so, where was the harm to 

complete the series until the yearly Sattra of 360 days was 
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reached ? So far as I know, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies 
has attempted to answer this question satisfactorily. Of course, 
adopting the speculative manner of the BrS,hmanas, we mio-ht 
say that there are no Soma-saerifiees o£ longer than one hundred 
nights^ duration, because the life of a man cannot extend beyond 
a hundred year (Tait. Bra., HI. 8. 16. 2). But such an expla¬ 
nation can never be regarded as satisfactory, and the 
sakas who got over one difficulty by interpreting ^ night ’ into 
' day,' have practically left this latter question untouched, and, 
therefore unsolved. In short, the ease stands thus : the sacri¬ 
ficial literature mentions a series of 99, or practically one 
hundred Soma-sacrifices called ^the night-sacrifices,'but these 
do not form a part of any annual Sattm, like Gavdm-ay^nam, 
nor is any reason assigned for their separate existence, nor is 
their duration which never exceeds a hundred nights accounted 
for. Neither the authors of the Br^hmanas, nor those of the 
^rauta Sutras, much less Siyana and Yaska give us any clue 
to the solution of the question ; and the Mimdmsakas, after 
explaining the word ^ night,' occurring in the names of these 
sacrifices as equal to ^day,’ have allowed these night-sacrifices 
to remain as an isolated group in the organized system of Soma- 
sacrifices. Under these circumstances, it would, no doubt, 
appear presumptuous for any one to suggest an explanation, so 
many centuries after what may be called the age of Sattras. 

But I feel that the Arctic theory..not only explains, but 

appropriately accounts for the original existence of this isolated 
series of a hundred Soma-sacrifices." ® 

For my part, I would not venture to offer, like Mr. Tilak, 
a new theory to explain the apparently insoluble problem; but 
we shall try to understand from the very scheme of the Saitra 
in ancient India why the.night-sacrifices extended to 100 days. 
We have seen that the Navagvas originally performed the Sattras 
of Gavllm-ayanam for nine months till the advent of the rainy 
season, when its session closed# Three months and a few days 


* Tilak’s Borne in- the Yedas, pp. 211-212. 
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more intervened between the close of this Sattra and the day 
from which it was commenced again. The interval, therefore, 
roughly consisted of 99 or 100 days. Though the Gavam- 
ayanam came to a close, the sacrificers felt the necessity for 
performing another sacrifice, known as the Hdtri-Sattra which 
was a purely Soma-sacrifice, with a view to strengthen Indraat 
a time when he was in the very thick of the fight with A''ala or 
Yritra, and, therefore, most needed the help of Mantras and Soma 
libations. As Mr. Tilak has himself observed: “ They (the saeri- 
ficers) performed their sacrifices for ten months with a view 
to help Indra in his w’ar with Vala j and just at the time when 
Indra mo.st needed the help of invigoi-ating songs and Soma 
libations, are we to suppose that these sacrificers sat idle, gave 
up the sacrifices, and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and 
single-handed as best as he could ? The whole theory of sacri¬ 
fices negatives such a supposition. ” ^ We are in perfect accord 
with these observations of Mr. Tilak. The sacrificers having 
performed the GavS,m-ayanam which helped Indra to overcome 
Vala every night, thought it necessary to perform, for three 
months, another sacrifice with the libations of the Soma juice,— 
the invigorating drink that Indra was extremely fond of—in 
order to help him to suceessfulfy fight the great battle with 
Vala or Vritra, which lasted continuously for three months more 
or less, and on the momentous issue of which depended, as it 
were, the very existence of the world. For, Vritra had im¬ 
prisoned the waters in his capacious cloud-body, along with the 
Sun and the Dawn, and it was necessary to release them for the 
benefit of mankind, nay, of all living creatures. These Sattms 
therefore, formed a class by themselves, and were performed 
solely with the object of strengthening Indra in his deadly 
conflict with Vritra. The Soma plant, iporeover, grew and 
throve during the rainy season, and was available in large 
quantities for the performance of this special sacrifice for Indra. 
Rig. II. 13. 1 says: “ The seasm (of the rains) is the parent 


® TilaVs Arctic Eowe in the Vedas^ p. 215, 
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(of the Soma plant), which as soon as born of her, enters into 
the waters in which it grows; thence it is fit for expression, 
as concentrating (the essence of the water); and the juice of 
the Soma is especially to be praised (as the libation proper for 
Indra)!^ We thus see why and when were these special sacri¬ 
fices performed. These were known as Night-sacrifices {Ratru 
Krattis or Saitras) because the days of the rainy season were 
dark and were like nights.^^ But these special sacrifices were 
probably performed both in the day time and in the night as 
the following verse (Rig. V. 48. 3) will go to show: ‘^^(AniiQia- 
ted) by the libations offered Haij and nighty (Indra) sharpens 
his vast thunderbolt against the beguiler (Vritra);—he whose 
hundred (rays) attend him in his own abode sending away and 
bringing back (revolving) days.” Here we find that the libations 
are offered both ; and Indra who appears in 

the garb of the Sun whose rays, in consequence of the obstruc¬ 
tion of clouds, are numbered one hundred, instead of one thousand, 
as they are not strong—is described as sending away and bring¬ 
ing back the revolving days, which clearly proves that the period 
of Indra’s fight with Vritra was not a continuously long Arctic 
night, but consisted of ordinary revolving dark days and nights. 
This Soma-sacrifice may also have been called Ratri^SaUra for 
another reason. “ The Aitareya Br^hmana (IV. 5), in explain¬ 
ing the origin of this sacrifice, tells us that the Asuras had 
taken shelter in Night, and the Devas, who had taken shelter 
in Day, wanted to expel them from the dark region. But 
among the Devas, Indra alone was found ready and willing 
to undertake this task; and entering into darkness, he, with the 
assistance of metres, turned the Asuras out ot the first part of 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by means of the 
middle turn {■pargdga),oi passing the Soma-cup, the Asuras 
were turned out of the middle part, and by the third turn out 
of the third or the last part of the night. The three Soma 
libations, here spoken of, ^e all ^made during bhe night, and- 
the BrS,hmana further observes that t here is no other deitg 

i Chapter XXI (awie). 
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Indra and the Metres to whom they are oft'ered (Cf. Apas Or 
Su., XIV. .‘h 12). The next section of the Br4hmana (IV 
distinctly raises the question : ‘ How are the Pavam^na Stotias 

(to be chanted for the purification of the Soma juice) provided 
for the night, whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, but 
not to the night ?’and answers it by stating that the Stotras 
are the same for the day and the nigM" »‘ The above account 
applies to the Atirdtra sacrifice, and may be said to apply 
also to the Rdtri-Sattra. In that case, the Rdtri-Sattra was per¬ 
formed in every night of the period during which the rainy 
season lasted in order to strengthen Indra in his fight with 
Vritra. But as we have seen in Rig. V. 4S, 3, the libatio ns 
of the Soma juice were offered both by day and by night and 
the Aitareya Br4hmana.(IV. 4) says that he who performs the 
Atir&tra sacrifice, does so for both day and night. We may 
therefore, take it that the R4tri-Sattras were performed by day 
as well as by night; and we shall easily understand the necessity 
for this double performance every day, when we remember 
that Indra was in the thick of the fight during the rainy 
season, and the stake on his victory was very great, which 
.necessitated all the help that the saerificers could give him 
Those saerificers, however, who performed the Gavfim-ayanam 
for full twelve months, performed this specialat 
night-time only, which must have been the origin of its designa¬ 
tion.^ We thus see that the performance of the Rdtri-SattrashsA 
nothing to do with an Arctic night. There is only 07 ie long 
night ior thrBB months somewhere in the Arctic region, and the 
counting of one hundred nights would be an absurdity unless 
there were corresponding days to distinguish them. If Cata- 
r4tra is understood in the same sense as we understand a “fort- 

night, it would imply the existence of a hundred couples 
of days and nights. 

These “ hundred nights ” or days of the rainy season were 

looked upon as the hundred forts or citadels {purah) of Vritra or 

j 
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S,wT U t''TT thunderbolt 

j’ ^ ^ ^ 2> etc.). The 

word 9ambara ( 9 am = water+ bara=concealer) means “'one 
who conceals water,” and is the same as FnYra or “^/^e en 
veloj^er {of roatery Rig. 1. 130. 7 says : -For Puru, the give; 
of offerings, for the powerful Devadasa, thou Indra, the dancer 
(with delight in battle), hast destroyed ninety dancer 

(m battle), thou hast destroyed them for the giver of offerino-e 
For Atithigva, the dreadful (Indra) hurled ^ambara frTm S 
the mountain bestowing (upon the prince) immense treasure 
(acquired) by (his) prowess j all kinds of wealth (acquired) bv 
his prowess.” Here we have mention of ninety cUiee which 
exactly tally with the ninety cloudy days that intervened between 
the completion of the nine months’ Sattra, and the beginnino- of 
th. s.eri«ce oa N.. d.,. i. ..so „id” J ^ 

hurled down (^ambara from the mountain (ffirek). Now as this 
word fftn or parmta, is synonymous with m.egha or cloud (Yaska’s 
Nighunta, I. 10), the hurling down of 9ambara from the giri 

means that he was thrown down from the clouds, and the rain¬ 
water which he had imprisoned was set free. ^ambara was 
therefore killed during the rainy season. The “ immense treasure ” 
or wealth that was bestowed by Indra on Atithigva undoubtedly 

refers to the bumper crops that were produced in consequence of 
the timely fall of rains. 


The last portion of verse 3 of the same hymn has been tran¬ 
slated as follows : He (Indra) opened the doors of the waters, 
the sources of food, when shut up (in the clouds) ; (the sources 
of) food that were spread (over the earth).” 

Wilson comments on this passage as follows ; “ hhah pari- 
vntah is the reiterated phrase, alluding in the £rst place, accord¬ 
ing to S4yaiia, to the I'ains shut up in the clouds, and in the 
second, to the seeds shut up in the earth, germinating on the fall 
of the rain, and affording, in either ease, fcod,” 

In verse 8 of the same hymn, it is related thatlndra “ tore off 
the black skin (of the aggressor) ” which undoubtedly refers to 
black clouds. In Rig. I. 129. 3, we read “ Thou, the destroyer 
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(of enemies), piereesfc every rain-confiniog skin; thou overtakest, 
hero, every flying (mortal cloud), and abandonest (it) whea 
exhausted (of its water).” Here, then, is a clear explanation of 
what is understood by 'Golack skin ” which is nothing but rain- 

confining cloud. Rig. II. -10.7 also contains the same idea; 

‘Hndra the slayer of Vritra, the destroyer of cities, has scattered 
the black-sprung servile (hosts),” meaning the clouds. Else¬ 
where, the clouds have been described as the pregnant (rain¬ 
laden) wives of Krishna.” 

In Rig. II. 19. 6 we read : '' The radiant Indra subjected to 
Kutsa, his charioteer, (the Asuras) (^ushna, Arusha, and Kuyava, 
and for the sake of Divodilsa, demolished the ninety and nine 
cities of (^ambara.’’ 

In verses 2 and 8 of the same Sukta we read : ^^Exhilarated 
by the Soma juice, Indra, armed with the thunderbolt, severed 
the rain-confining cloud, whereupon the currents of the rivers 
proceeded (towards the ocean) like birds to their own nests. 

^^The adorable Indra, the slayer of Ahi, sent the current of 
the waters towards the ocean ; he generated the Sun; he discover¬ 
ed the cattle ; he effected the manifestation of the days of light."” 

The meaning of the above verses is clear. ” The clouds are 
rent asunder by Indra, and the rains fall down on the earth, 
swelling the rivers which carry the waters to the ocean. After 
the clouds are dispersed, the cows or the solar rays are discovered, 
the Sun appears in the sky, and bright days follow. These are the 
feats of Indra, and he performed them by demolishing the ninety- 
nine cities or citadels of (^ambara, or in other words, by over¬ 
coming the ninety or ninety-nine days that constituted the rainy 
season. 

The above extracts will suffice for our purpose, as they 
unmistakably prove that the great conflict between Indra and 
Vritra or (^amhara took place in the rainy season, and not during 
the long Arctic night. 

Mr, Tilak says that'this conflict took place in the nether 
world, below the earth or on the other side of it, where 
Vritra is said to have confined the Sun, the Dawn and the waters, 
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i.e., the invisible aerial waters with whosfe movement was inti- 
mately connected the movement o£ the Sun and the Dawn. But 
the following verses do not support such a supposition. In Rig. 
I. 5‘2. 6 we read; “ ^\hen, Indra, thou, hadst smitten with thv 


thunderbolt the cheeks of the wide-extended '\^ritra who, havino* 
obstructed the waters, re'posecl %n ths region above the firmament^ 
thy lustre, destructive of enemies, extended and thy strength be¬ 
came effulgent.’^ Again, in Rig. 1. 80. 4 we read : Thoiihadst 
struck Vritra off the earth and from heaven \ (now) let loose 
the wind-bound life-sustaining rain, manifesting thine own 
sovereignty.^’ The meaning is that Vritra, in the shape of dark 
mists near the earth, and of clouds high up in the sky, has been 
killed by Indra, In Rig. II. 80. S again, we read : as much as 

he [Vritra.) had spread aloft above the firmament^ Indra hurled 
against him his destructive (thunderbolt). Enveloped in a cloud, 
he rushed upon Indra, but the wielderof the sharp-edged weapon 
triumphed over his foe.’’ Rig. IL 11. 5 says : Indra, here, 

thou hadst slain, by thy powers, the glorified Ahi, hidden privily 
in a cave, lurking in concealment, covered by the waters in 
which he was abiding, and arresting the rains in the shyP From 
the above quotations it would be quite clear to our readers that 
the fight between Indra and Vritra took place in antarihsha ov 
the sky, and not in the nether regions. 

Indra was called (^atakratu, i.e,, one in whose honour one 
hundred sacrifices had been specially performed. These sacrifices 
were as we have seen, the Batri-‘SaMras or night-sacrifices which 
were specially performed with a view to strengthen Indra in his 
fight with Vritra, either in the nights of the rainy season, or both 
in the nights and days of that season which was compared to 
rdtrih or night on account of the concealment of the Sun behind 
the clouds. We have ^Iso seen that Indra demolished 90, 99 or 


100 cities or fortresses of Vritra which, we have identified with 


the cloudy days of the rainy season. Mr. Tilak says that as 
the word deva-purah whieb means the fortresses of the 
Gods” has been interpreted to mean ^^days ” in the description 
of the sacrifice in the Taittiriya Samhita (VIL 2. 
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5. 3-4), the parah (cities or fortresses) of (^ambara or Vritra.’ 
may well be taken to mean “nights.” We have no objee* 
tion to take this view, as the days of the rainy season were 
compared to darkness and nights. That these 99 days were rainv 
days would appear from their comparison with streams which 
Indra “ traversed like a swift hawk ” (Rig. I. 32. 4). The verse 
immediately preceding it clearly indicates that the fighting took 
place in the rainy season: “Neither the lightning, nor the 
thunder, nor the rain which he showered, nor the thunderbolt 
harmed Indra when he and Ahi fought, and Maghavat (Indra) 
triumphed also over other attacks.” The rainy days, however 
did not constitute one long Arctic night, but they were ordinarv 
revolving days and nights as we have seen in Rig. V. 48. £ 
Prom these evidences it is clear that the Rdf.ri-SaUras, performed 
during the rainy season, were so called, because the days were 
dark like nights, or- because a special session of niglit-saerifices 
was held during this season to make Indra strong and victorious 
over the Asuras. The performance of these sacrifices does not, 
in any way, indicate that the Aryans once lived in the Arctic 
region where the night was throe months long. 

CO ^ 

Mr. Tilak lastly refers to the Avestic legend of the fiirht 
between Tishtrya, the star of rain, and Apaosha, the demon of 
drought, which is an exact parallel of the A^'edic legend of the 
fight between Indra and A''ritra. “ In the Rig-Veda,” says 
Mr. Tilak, “the fight of Indra with Vritra {Tritrn-tiirya) is often 
represented as a struggle for waters {dp-turya) or as ‘the striving 
for cows” {go-isMii) or ‘the striving for day ’ {(Uv-isUhi)^ and 
Indra is said to have released the cows or waters and brought on 
the Dawn and the Sun by killing Vritra (Rig. 1.51.4 and II. 19. 
3). Now Indra as appears as Veretraghnn in the 

Avesta; but the fight for waters is therein ascribed not to 
Veretraghna but to Tishtrya, the star of rain. It is he who 
knocks down Apaosha and liberates the waters for the benefit of 
man ‘ with the-assistance of. the wRids, and the light that dwells 
in the waters.’ In short Tishtrya’s conquest over Apaosha is 
an exact parallel of Indra^s conquest over Vritra as described in 
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the Rig-A^ecla; and^ as the legends are interpreted at present, 
they are said to refer to the breaking up of the clouds, and the 
bringing on of the rains on the earth, Tishtrya being supposed to 
be the star of rain. Biit this theory fails to account for the 
fact how the recovery of the Dawn and the risincr of the Sun 
or the bringing on of light, were included amongst the effects of 
Indra’s victory over Vritra.” We do not see how and whv the 
theory fails in this respect. When Vritra or Apaosha is van¬ 
quished, the waters are set free from the clouds and with the 
disappearance of the clouds in autunan, the Dawn and the Sun 
are also released, and they shine as brightly as they did before 
the rains. We have already quoted enough evidence from the 
Rig-Veda to prove these facts. As in the ease of Indra, so in 
that of Tishtrya also, the Haoma was performed ^^for one night, 
or two nights, or fifty or hundred nights^’ (Yt. VIII. IT), when 
he appeared and fought with Apaosha. It is thus clear that 
the fight between Tishtrya and Apaosha took place, like the fight 
between Indra and Vritra in the rainy season, and not during the 
long Arctic night, for one night ” as mentioned in the Parsi 
scripture does not necessarily mean a night of ^4 hours’duration. 
It is probable that the sacrifice performed in honour of Tishtrya 
was held in the night as it was done by the Vedie Aryans, and 
hence ^ nights ’ instead of 'days’ has been mentioned. It is 
remarkable that the Avesta does not mention the release of the 
Sun and the Dawn, as probably the rainy season was not so 
continuous in Airyana Vaejo as it was in Sapta-Sindhu which, 
9,s we have seen, was girded about by oceans, and therefore had a 
more copious rainfall, and a longer duration of clouds than the 
home of the Iranians. This may also account for the fact that 
the Haoma sacrifice was performed by the followers of Zoroaster 
"for one night, two nights, fifty or hundred nights,” according to 
the scanty or the copious nature of the rainfall in Airyana 
Vaejo. It is not at all conceivable that within the same 

As both, the Tedio Aryans and the Iranians perfcrmed the Soma 
sacrifice and as the Soma plant was indigenous only to the Himalaya and 
Sapta-Sindhu, they could not have lived m the Arctic region, 

68 
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province and latitude, the Arctic night would extend from one 
night to hundred nights. The very fact that the Soma sacrifice 
was performed both by the Vedic Aryans and the Zoroastrian^ 
and that the Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting on the 
HimS-laya and in Sapta-Sindhu should have convinced Mr. Tilak' 
of the absurdity of his Arctic theory. 

Now to sum up : it has been shown that (1) the droppino« 
down of the heavenly jar or clouds by Indra means the fall of 
rain, or the advent of the rainy season after ten months of 
drought; (2) that it does not betoken the approach of the long 
Arctic night; (3) that the Navagvas and the Da^agvas were 
two classes of saerificers who originally performed the Satira or 
annual sacrifice for nine or ten months respectively, but after¬ 
wards both performed it for ten months; (4) that they rose' 
from the sacrifice as soon as the cows which were no other thaii 
the months or the days of the year had grown horns on their 
heads, as soon as clouds, presaging the approach of the 
rainy season, appeared on the horizon; (5) that there were some 
saerificers who, instead of rising at the end of ten months, went 
on performing the sacrifice for full twelve months ; (6) that-the 
object of the sacrifice was water or rains which were supposed 
to have been imprisoned by Vritra or ^ushna, and to release 
which was invoked the aid of the powerful Indra by mantras 
and the performance of the Soma sacrifice; (7) that these 
clouds were compared to darkness on account of their black 
colour, and the cloudy days to nights, because the Dawn and the 
Sun lay hidden behind the clouds; (8) that as the A suras be¬ 
came powerful at night and as the rainy days were compared to 
nights, a special Soma sacrifice, called Ratn--8attra or night- 
sacrifice, was performed, probably both by day and by night, for 
ninety to one hundred days, with a view .to strengthen Indra in 
his fight with Vritra who had imprisoned in his cloud-body the 
waters, the solar rays, the Dawn and the Sun himself; (9) that 
tELs fight was underfcakea hj Indm to release them from the 
clutches of Vritra for the benefit of all living "creatures ; (10) that 
the annual Saitras known as G4vam-ayanam, Angiraslim-ayanain,; 
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AdityAnam-ayanam, etc., wei-e commenced soon after the eessatinn 

of rains in autamn from the thirteenth day of the bright portion 
of the lunar month of A^vma, and completed by the Nava^vas on 
the nth day of the bright portion of the lunar month of AhUTlm 
i.e., the day on which Hari, according to later Pauranic lecencb 
goes to his sleep for four months on the back of the Cesha serpent 
in the Kshroda-Sanmdra, and by the Da^agvas on the 11th day 
of the bright portion of the lunar month of (^lavana; (11) that 
the year in ancient India was computed not by months and 
weeks, at at present, but by a set scheme or arrangement of the 
annual Sattra; (Iri) that the present Idavardtra Vrata or the 
Durg4 Puja festiyal marked the end of the old and the beginning 
of the new year in ancient Rig-Vedie India, and are merely 
the relies of the Dacardlra and the MaMvmta ceremonies of the 
Gay^m-ayanam; (13) that the 90 or 100 Ratn-Sattras correspond¬ 
ed to the same number of the rainy days which were regarded 
as so many fortresses of Vritra, that.Indra broke down with his 
thunderbolt; (14) that Indra derived his epithet of (Jlata-iratii 
from the fact that the hundred Soma-sacrifices known as Rdtri- 
Sattms were performed solely in his honour with a view to 
strengthen him in his fight with Vritra; (16) that these sacri¬ 
fices were distinct and separate from the annual AaiSims per¬ 
formed either for ten or twelve months; (16) that the year of 
the Vedic or the Roman calendar never consisted of ten months 
as wrongly supposed by Mr. Tilak, but of twelve months; and 
as the two months of the rainy season were left out of reckon¬ 
ing in ancient India so far as the annual Sattra jDerformed by 
certain sacrifieers was coacerned, so did the old Romans also 
leave out of reckoning the two winter months of snow, ice, and 
rain, although they were not sacrifieers in the strictest sense of 
the term; (17) that the. Avestic legend of the fight between 
Tishtrya, the star of rain, and Apaosha, the demon of drought, 
is an exact parallel of the Vedic legend of the fight between 
Indra and Vritra; (18) that b#th the legends refer to the I’ainy 

aw ^ 

season, and not to a long Arctic night ; (19) that as both the 
Vedic and Avestic sacrifices were accompanied by the Spma or 
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the Haoma saerifiee, and as the Soma plant was indigenous to 
the Himalaya and Sapta-Sindhu only, the ancient Aryans could 
not have lived in the Arctic region ; and lastly (20) that 
Mr. Tilak’s attempt to prove the Arctic home o£ the ancient 
Aryans from these evidences has failed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


Examination of Mr. TilaU’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 

(Aryans continued.) 

Vedic Myths—the Captive Waters. 

In the previous chapters we have examined what Mr. Tilak 
has termed the direct Vedic evidences which in their cumulative 
effect go to prove; in his opinion, the Aretie home of the ancient 
Aryans. But we have seen that they prove any thing but an 
Arctic home. The night, the day, the Dawn, the Sun, the 
months and the seasons have not in any of them the Polar or 
Circum-polar characteristics. Nor do the annual Sattras, and 
the EcUri-Satira^^ prove the existence of a long Arctic night 
extending from two to three months. We have seen that what 
Mr. Tilak calls a long night was nothing but tiie rainy season, 
during which the long tight between Indra and A ritra took place. 
It would, indeed, be futile to pursue any farther Mr. Tilak’s 
arguments 'in support of his pet theory ; but as he thinlrs that 
in the interpretation of the Vedic myths in the light of his 
theory would be found a strong corroborative evidence in support 
of it, wm propose to follow him up to the end. This process, 
though somewhat tedious and trying to our readers, would 
nevertheless help them to obtain a clear insight into the real 
import of the Vedic myths, and a glimpse of the mentality that 
tried to grasp and explain the surrounding phenomena. 

It is customary with many Indians,-—even men of light and 
education anaoiig them.—to think that it is the Euiopean 
scholars who, with the deliberate object of detracting from the 
value of the Vedas as a holy and highly spiritual scripture, first 
broached the Dawn or the Solar Theory and th^ Storm theory 
to explain many a Vedic myth. But it will be a disagreeable 
surprise to them to learn that these theories and others had 
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actually been propounded in India several centuries before the 
Christian era, by Indian thinkers and philosophers themselves 
who made such bold speculations, and showed such a freedom 
of thoui^ht as would not be ordinarily suspected, and that the 
European scholars, following in their footsteps, only adopted 
and elaborated them. For example, there was a school of 
thinkers called the Aiiilid^ika^ who believed that many of the 
deities were real historical personages who were apotheosised for 
their supernatural virtues or exploits. Other theologians divide 
the deities into Karm i-deoatds, or those that have been raised to 
the divine rank by their own deeds, and Ajana-devatds, or those 
that were divine by birth; while the Nairnktas (or the Etymolo- 
gists) maintain that the Vedic deities represent certain cosmical 
and physical phenomena, such as the appearance of the dawn, 
or the breaking up of the storm-clouds by lightning. The 
Adkydtmikafi, on the other hand, try to explain certain Vedic 
passages in their own philosophical ways ; and there are others 
who endeavour to explain Vedic myths in other different ways.” ^ 
We are not here concerned with the relative merits of the 
theories of the different schools, but we will Confine ourselves to 
the theory of the Nairuktas, headed by Yjlska, who have tried 
to explain, the Vedic myths by saying that they represent 
either the daily triumph of light over darkness, or the conquest 
of the Storm-god over the dark clouds that imprison the fertilizing 
Avaters and the light of, the Sun.” The strusfrfe between Lio-ht 
and Darkness is a daily Qccurrenee, and Light triumphs over 
Darkness every morning, as it is itself, in turn, overwhelmed 
by .the latter every night. Light is represented by the Dawn 
and the Sun, and darkness by Vritra who encompasses them : 
every night with his dark expansive body. Indra, the Alvins 
and Fire help to I’elease them from ^the clutches of Vritra ; 

hence it is neeessaiy to strengthen them in their work by the 

daily performance of Xajm or sacrifice, which formed a part dr 
unit of the annual lasting frr nine, ten or twelve months. 

But there was a special season when Vritra,. under the name of 

-:----—--—--- 'v ___ ' ■ , > 
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(^ashna, (^ambara, etc., became very powerful and imprisoned 
the Sun^ the Dawn^ the solar rays and the waters for days and 
months together, causing great distress to all living creatures, 
and Indra and his helpers had to carry on a*hard and arduous 
struggle with Vritra in order to release them from his grasp for 
the benefit of mankind. Hence arose the necessity for perform¬ 
ing a special Saft>ra^ called Rdlri-Sattra with a view to strengthen 
iridra in his fight. This struggle is explained by what is known 
as the Storm Theory ; but it would have been better if it were 
designated as the Rainy Season Theory.^'’ Ydska in his 
Nirukta (II. 16) asks : ‘^MVho was Vritra ? ^ A cloud/ say the 
Nairuktas ; ‘ an Asura, son of Tvashtri/ say the Aitihasikas. 
The fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of 
light. This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns 
and the BiAhmanas describe Vritra as a serpent. By the expan¬ 
sion of his body^ he blocked up the streams. When he was 
destroyed, the water's flowed forth* This two-fold character 
of the struggle, viz'., the daily and periodical, is w^ell explained 
by the Dawn’ or the Solar theory, arid the Storm or the Rainy 
Season theory, both of which have been adopted almost withoxit 
reservation by all Western scholars. In the hands of German 
Mythologians, the Storm-theory became almost a rival to the 
Dawn-theory. ‘^Clouds, storms, rains, lightning and thunder/^ 
observes Professor Kubn, were the spectacles that above all 
others impressed the imagination of the early Aryans and busied 
it most in finding terrestrial objects to compare with their ever- 
varying aspects. The beholders were at home on the earth, and 
the things on the earth were comparatively familiar to them ; 
:even the coming and going of the celestial luminaries might 
often be regarded by them with more composure because of 
their regularity; .but they could never surcease to feel the 
liveliest interest in these meteoric changes, so lawless and 

^ w vRt’ 
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mrsterioas in their visitations, which wrought such immediate 

and palpable eEEeets for good or ilf upon the lives and fortunes 

of the beholders.” Hence was the necessity for performino' 
the special sacrifice^ known as Bdtri-SaPra, 

There is another theory, propounded by European scholars, 
which is called the Spring or Vernal theory, by which they seek to 
explain some Vedic myths. But this theory was not put forward by 
Y^ski and other Indian Nairuktas probably because “the contrast 
between spring and winter was not so marked as in the countries 
still further north.’’ These myths, however, can also be well 
explained by the Storm or Rainy Season theory, as we shall 
show later on. 

“ The straggle between Indra and Vritra,^’ says Mr, Tilak, 
“ is represented in the Vedas as four-fold in character. it 

is a struggle between Indra and Vritra, the latter of whom 
appears also under the names of Naniuchi, Qushna, (^am- 
bara, Vala, Pipru, Kuyava and others. This is Fritra-turya or 
the fight or struggle with Vritra. Secondly, it is a fight for the 
waters, which, either in the form of Sinclkm (rivers) or as 
d 2 )aJi (simple floods), are often described as released or liberated 
by the slaughter of Vritra. This is ctpa-furj/a, or the struggle 
for water; and Indra is called Apcmijit or conquering in the 
waters, while Vritra is described as encompassing them {dpah 
paHmydiui'n'), Thirdly, it is a struggle to regain the cows 
{go4slifi); and there are several passages in the Rig-Veda 
where the cows are said to have been released by Indra after 
having overthrown Vritra.^ Fourthly, it is a fight to regain the 
day-light or heaven called div-uhti, or the striving of day; 
and in many places, the Sun and the Dawn are said to be brought 
out by Indra after killing Vritra.” ^ 

Elsewhere he says : “ There are four simultaneous effects 
said to have been produeed by the conquest of Indra over 
Vritra, namely (/?') the release of the cows, (^) the release of the 


® Max Mailer’s Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 566. 
* Arctic Eo7ne in the Vedas, igig. 24tjAS, 
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waters, (<?) the production of the Dawn and {d) the production of 
the Sun. Let us now see whether the Storm-theory satisfactorily 
explains the simultaneous production of these results from the 
destruction of Vritra. Vritra is a cloud, a storm-cloud, or a rain- 
cloud, hovering in the sky, and by smiting it with his thunder¬ 
bolt Indra may well be described as releasing the waters impri¬ 
soned therein. But where are the cows which are said to be 
released along with the waters ? The Nairuktas interpret cows to 
mean waters ; but, in that case, the release of the waters, and 
the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two distinct 
effects. The recovery of the Dawn and the Sun, along with the 
release'of waters, is, however, still more dijfficult to explain by 
the storm-theory, or we might even say that it cannot be 
explained at all. Rain-clouds may temporarily obscure the Sun, 
but the phenomenon is not one which occurs regularly and it is 
not possible to speak of the production of the light of the Sun as 
resulting from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the Sun. The recovery of the Dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneously 
with the release of waters is, similarly, quite inexplicable by* the 
Storm-theory. The rain-clouds usually move in the heavens, 
and though we may occasionally find them on the horizon, it is 
absurd to say that by striking the clouds, Indra brought out the 
Dawn. I know of no attempt made by any scholar to explain 
the four simultaneous effects of Indra^s fight with Vritra by any 
other theory. 

As 1 have already said, it is a misnomer to call the Ap-twjaj 
the Storm-theory. It would be more appropriate to call it the 
Rainy Season theory,by which alone the four simultaneous 
effects of Indra's conquest over Vritra can be explained. 
Thunder-storms are occasional, and do not occur regularly. 
Though Vritra is undoubtedly the'cloud, and Indra releases the 
waters by striking it with his thunderbolt, these occasional 
clouds only indicate the ^adual.gathering of his forces by 

Itid, p. 250 
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Vritra, and the thunder-storms the fighting of mere skirmishes 
on the borders^ before the real battle begins. When Vritra 
becomes sufficiently strong and powerful and his forces (which 
are called Vritrah in the plural)® are marshalled, he expands 
his body till he covers up the entire sky, and envelops the Sun, 
the Dawn, the solar rays, and the waters in one dark pall. It 
is, then, that he is called Vigvarupa (another name of Vritra), 
which literally means Omniforni, because there is only one 
cloudy form over the extensive heavens in whichever direction 
we may turn our eyes. Even in these days of scanty rainfall, 
and recurring droughts, the sky remains overcast with clouds 
for days, weeks, nay months together, during the rainy season, 
without revealing either the Sun, the Dawn, or the solar rays. 
We have already shown that four seas girding about Sapta-Sindhu ~ 
in ancient times, dense and large masses of dark clouds hung 
about or covered up the entire sky for a longer period than at 
present. The rainfall also was more copious, continuous and 
lasting than it is now. While in the Rig-Vedic times, theSaras- 
vati was a mighty stream, it has shrunk into an insignificant 
rivulet in modern times, showing that rainfall has gradually 
become scanty in the Punjab with the disappearance of the seas.^ 
As we have proved in the preceding chapter, the real rainy- 
season lasted in ancient Sapta-Sindhu for three months with 
scarcely an interval of fair-weather ora bright day, when the days 
looked like nights, and the nights were darker still. It was 
during this season that Indra fought his terrible battles with 
Vritra, and after a long and arduous struggle, succeeded in 
vanquishing him and laying him low. With the defeat of Vritra 
the imprisoned waters.were released from the cloud-body, along 
with the captive Sun, the Dawn and the solar rays (cows or 
gdvaX), The cows were not the waters in the present case, as 
Mr. Tilak thinks them to he, hnt sola?'rays {racmagak) a>s the 
Nairuktas have explained (Nir. I. 5). If we remember these 
things, it wi)l not at all be dMcult iov us to understand 

« Kig, YII. 19 8 ; YII. 83.9 ; IX. 88.4; X. 83.7. 

^ Mncy, Brit,, Yol. II, p., 688 (Nintli Edition). 
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how the four simultaneous effects were produced by India 
vanquishing Vritra. With the defeat of Vritra, the confined waters 
were released from the clouds, the clouds disappeared, the blue 
sky was revealed, and the beautiful Dawn and the bright Sun 
reappeared. It is only by identifying Vritra with an isolated 
cloud which India disperses in a season other than rainy that 
Mr. Tilak seems to have got his ideas confused. It has been 
related in Rig. I. 3^. 4 that Indra, by killing the first-born 
of the clouds, destroyed the delusion of the deluders, and then 
creating the Sun, the Dawn, and the/m^iyifK#, had no enemy 
to oppose him. This “ creating of the firmanent ” refers to 
the revealing of the bright blue sky after the rains. A similar 
sentiment has also been expressed in Rig. VI. 30. 5. All these 
refer to the long-protracted and dreadful fight between Indra 
' and Vritra during the rainy season. But Indra had also to 
fight a daily fight with Vritra for overcoming the darkness 
of the night, and releasing the solar rays (cows), the Sun and 
the Dawn from the demon’s grasp.® As Professor Macdonell 
says in his Vedic MytJiology “the cows (or the solar rays) are 
also mentioned along with the Sun and the Dawn (I. 6 '. 5 ; II. 
12. 7 ; VI. 17. 5), or with the Sun alone (I. 7. 3; II. 19. 8 ; X; 
188. 2) as being found, delivered, or won by Indra.” This was 
thie result of his daily fight with Vritra, every night in all seasons 
other than the rainy. The releasing or the winning of the waters, 
took place only in the rainy season ,• and as soon as the rains 
were over, the Dawn, the Sun, and the solar rays were revealed 
or, as has been said, “created” by Indra. Thus, there is no 
difficulty in understanding the aforesaid four simultaneous 
results of the long and ardnoiis struggle between Indra 
Vritra. 

We have already saidr that this fight took i)laeein FarsM 
(rainy-season)/ and as merged into (^arad-(autumn), 

Vritra^s forts were called (^<4radih or autumnal. Moreover as 
Vala or Vritra was killed at tffe end 4)f the jmx.{parimMr€), 

8 In Eig. VI. 30. 2 it has been sai4 that Indro. daily visits the Sun, 
encompassed by Vritra, 
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the j^ear really ended in and began from (^arad. We have 
shown by our interpretation of the scheme of the annual SaUra^ 
known as Gat'dm-a^ancmiy that the Vedic sacrificial year actually 
began on and from the twelfth, or the thirteenth day of the 
bright portion of the lunar month of A 9 vina 5 which was in the 
heart of autumn. The year too was called (^arad, because it 
commeneed from autumn, and was said to have been born of 
the “ watery ocean,probably meaning thereby the rainy season 
(Rig. X. 190. 2). 

But Mr. Tilak, in spite of evidences to the contrary, 
examined in the previous chapters, does not take the released 
waters to mean the real waters that we see and use, but imao-i- 
nary aerial waters over which the Sun, the Dawn, and the solar 
rays glided like boats. With the sinking of these w^aters 
below the horizon, the Sun and the Dawn also sank down. It 
was then that Vritra encompassed the waters, and with them, 
the Sun and the Dawn also. Vritra, therefore, lived below the' 
horizon; in the nether region, op the opposite side of the earth, 
and the great fight between him and Indra took place in that 
region. When Vritra was killed, the aerial waters were set 
free, which flowed upwards, through the rocky apertures or 
caves broken open by Indra with his thunderbolt, and with the 
appearance of these waters above the horizon, the Sun, the 
Dawn, and the light also became visible. As this struggle 
lasted for three months, Mr. Tilak thinks that these three 
months were the months of long and uninterrupted darkness on 
the earth, and as long nig*hts occur nowhere except in the 
Arctic regions, the original home of the Aryans must have been 
in that region. This interpretation offered by Mr. Tilak appears 
very ingenious at first sight, but let us see how far it is justified 
by the evidences put forward by him. * 

In the first place, it occurs to us that if the Sun and the 
Dawn glided over the aerial vraters, the obstruction of which by 

imprisoned in the nether regions, 
until the waters were set free again pjy Indra, the same thing 
wouldrhappen in the case of the Moon, the stars and the othev 
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hcavcDly bodief? also, all of whieli glided over the aerial waters 
like the Sun and the Dawn, and rose and set with the rising 
and sinking of these waters. 'When the Sun and the Dawn sink 
below the horizon for months in the Arctic region, the aerial 
waters also sink down for that period, and are kept imprisoned 
by Vritra. But during the long Arctic night, the Moon and the 
stars rise and set, which implies the existence of the flow of 
aerial waters, without which it would be impossible for them 
to rise and set. - Eig. I. 105. 1 says that the Moon, with her 
golden rays, has been gliding along the watery firmament. The 
aerial water, therefore, is there, and has not been encompassed 
by Vritra in the nether regions on the other side of the earth. 
The imprisonment of the aerial waters in the nether regions by 
Vritra for months together wmulcl, therefore, be a mere fiction, 
unjustifiable either by reason or evidence. We admit, no doubt, 
that there is mention in the Rig-Veda of celestial or aerial 
waters {divydh apah) as well as of terrestrial waters (Rig. VIL 
49. 2), but it is the celestial wafers that fall down on the earth 
as rain, and are released by Indra (Eig. VII. 49. ]) from the 
clutches of Vritra.. We have also shown that Vritra resided in 
aniariksJia or the sky (Rig. I. 52. 6); and he, therefore, impri¬ 
soned the celestial waters 'in I he sh/ with his expanded elond- 
body. 1 here is absolutely no mention of the nether regions 
here. Wallis in his Comiwlogy of the (p. ] 15) says 

that the Vedic bards were not acquainted with the regions 
below tlie earthy and that everything which is described in the 
Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere, including the movement 
o£ the Sun during night and clay, must be jolacecl in the regions- 
of the sky, which Avere over the head of these bards. Macdonell 
also has adopted this view in his Tedia Mythology: But Profes¬ 
sor Zimmer refers to three passages (Rig. VI. 9. 1; VII. 80. 1; 
V. 81. 4) to prove that a rafn or region beneath the earth was 
known to the Vedie people. The-first of these passages says; 

“ The bright day arid the dfi*k day^ (night) rolVtlie two mjm 
(regions) by the well-known paths.These rajaB were not 
necessarily situated on the two opposite sides of the earth phut 
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one was placed above the other, like two arched eaiwes over 
one’s head.” The Sun, rising in the east, moves on the mja$ 
near to the earth towards the west, and, reaching the western¬ 
most point, turns back along the other rajas which is dark 
{knshna) and placed far above the first rajas, till he reaches 
the easternmost point where the two rajas meet. The lower 
rajas is compared to the bright ocean, travelling along which the 
Sun,brings day-light. In Rig. V. 45. 10 we read : '' The Sun 
has ascended above the glistening (bright) water; as soon as he 
has mounted his bright-backed steed, sage (worshippers) have 
drawn him, like a ship, across the sea.” This may refer 
either to tlie bright rajas, or to the Eastern Sea bordering on 
Sapta-Sindhu, from which the Sun was seen to rise in ancient 
times. The dark rajas has been mentioned in Rig. I. 35. 2 
which is as follows: Traversing again and again the dark 
firmament {Krishnena rajasd), arousing mortal and immortal, the 
divine Savitri travels in his golden chariot seeing the world.” 
The translation of the next verse is as follows: The divine 
Savitri travels by an upward (upper) and a downward (lower) 
path; worthy of adoration, he travels with two white steeds; he 
comes from a distance, destroying all sins.” The upward or 
upper path in the above verse must be identified with jmrdbata 
(distant region) or the dark rajas. In verse 9 of the same 
hymn we read : “ The golden-handed Savitri, the beholder of 
various objects, travels between the two regions of heaven and 
earth, removes diseases, approaches the Sun, and covers the shy 
alfernately with clarJmess and light^’^ As Savitri is said to 
travel only between heaven and earth, and covers the sky 
alternately with light and darkness, the two rajas, through- 
which he travels, must be between heaven and earth, the one 
ahove the other. There is no suggestion-of the nether regions 
in the above verses. 

In verse 7 of tbe same hymn, the poet asks : Where now is 
the Sun ? who k^ows which c^fiesbial^region (/5:^/5a^o dydm) his 

® Big. I. 35. 9 :—W I 
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rays now illumine?'’ This, of course, refers to the Sun of the 
night when he is not visible. The very fact that the poet supposes 
him to illumine some celestial region proves that the dark 
was placed high up in the heaven and not in the nether region. 

In verse 6 of the same hymn we read : There are three 
heavenlij regions (dylivali); two are near the Sun, and one leads 
to the dwelling of Yanaa. " The dewelling of Yama is the place 
where men go after death. It is, therefore, not situated in the 
nether region, but in ankirilcsha or the firmament. 

That the figlit between Indra and Vritra did not take place 
in the nether region, but in the firmament {antanhJm) between 
earth and heaven has been amply proved in the previous chapters. 
{vide discussion on Rig. I. 5^.6., I. 80.4, I. 56. 5 & 6 &e). It is, 
therefore, quite unnecessary here to repeat and discuss the Vedic 
passages bearing on the subject. But as Mr. Tilak argues from 
other evidences that the fight did take place in the nether region, 
it will be very interesting to examine the correctness of his argu¬ 
ments. 

In Rig. VII. 104. 11 the bard prays for the destruction of 
his enemy and sa 3 ^s : Let him (the enemy), bereft of body and 
sons, go down below the three earths " {tisraJi prithivik adhah). 
may be asked what is meant by ^Ghe three earths "? We have an 
answer to this query in Rig. I. 108. 3 which is rendered as 
follows :— Whether, Indra and Agni, gou are in the 
central and lower region of the earth, come, showerers of benefits, 
hither from wherever you may be, and drink of the offered liba¬ 
tions. " The upper region of the earth is the sky, the central 
region is the Antariksha or mid-heaven, and the lower region is 
the terra firma itself. To send one down the three earthp” 

does not therefore, necessarily mean send one to the other 
(opposite) side of the eaj'th, " but it may as well mean to send 
one down underneath the surface of the earth, as into a deep pit 
or Cavern, full of darkness.In Rig. X. 15^.4 wo read: ^'Let 
him who injures us be sentfto the nether darkness !! {aclhamm 
tmaJi), and in Rig. III. 53.^ we have ; Let him who hates us 
fall downwards'' {adharah). This falling downwards is li|e falling 
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into a deep pit or well, and as the Veclic bards were well acquanit- 
ed with the darkness of deep pits and wells, it was natural for 
them to curse their enemies, sayings that they might go down 
into the inter-terranean darkness. Mr. Tilak says that like the 
phrase tism liritivili ad'hah^ occurs the phrase tura prithivih 
npari in the Rig.-Veda, as in T. 31.8, where we are told thatthe 
A5yins, moving above the three earths, protect the vault or top 
of heaven {rlivo ndkani) through days and nights {dyuviraldtwih) 
and the Alvins are said to have come in their <iar from a distant 
xBgion {pardo at) in the preceding verse of the same hymn. As 
darkness is caused by a luminary sinking below the horizon, and 
as the Alvins protect the vault of heaven tliTOugh days and nights, 
they remain in the highest heaven even at night, and the distant 
region from which they are said to come, must be overhead in the 
sky, and not on the other side of the earth or the nether region. 
The vault of the heaven was the upper region of the three earths 
and the interderranean region, as revealed in pits and wells, was; 
its adhah which does not imply the nether region on the other 
side of the earth. 


Mr. "Wallis says that since rajas is said to be divided 
three-fold like the earth, and since the highest rojas is mentioned 
as the seat of waters, there is no scope in the Vcdic division of 
rajas for a region beneath the earth ; for these rajas are exhaust¬ 
ed by taking them as the rajas of the earth (parthivam), the rajas 
of the sky {divo rajas), and the highest {paramam rajas), the seat 
of waters., But,’’ says Mr. Tilak, this objection is quite unten¬ 
able, in as much as sij;: different rajas are also mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda (I. 164.6). We can, therefore, suppose that there were 
three raias above the earth, and three below it, and so meet the 
apparent difficulty pointed out by Wallis.” Let us see what Rig. I. 
64.6. says. We read : Ignorant I enquire of the sages (who 
know the truth), not as one knowing (do I enquire), for the sake 
of (gaihing) knowledge : What is that One alone who has upheld 
thase six sphere (or region^/ in tte form of the Unborn ? ^ 


^ Rig. I. ft m mm mm ftr^ft » 
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How does Mr. Tilak infer from this that there were three rajas 
above the earth and three below it is more than what we can 
understand. In Rig. IT. '^7. 8 we read : ''They (the Adityas) 
uphold the three earths {jMra Ihumih) and the three heavens 
(trih (hjdm), “ The three earths have been explained in Rig. I. 
108.3 as the earth {terra firanlariksha upper 

I'egion of the sky. Above these are the three heavens which, with 
the first three, constitute the six. regions or shat fajdmsij men¬ 
tioned in Rig. I. 164.6. These were the six loJcas on and above 
the earth, vi:z., BJinJi, Bhuvah, Svah, MaJiah, Ja‘?ah, and Ta^pah^ 
There is, therefore, absolutely no reference to any regions below 
the earth. The use of the word ascend (puBnyan or uA-acJiarat 
in Rig. I. 163.1 and VII. 55.7 to describe the rise of the Sun in 
the morning from the ocean does not signify that the ocean is 
really an ocean underneath the earth.This ocean was really 
the ocean to the east of Sapta-Sindhu, from which the Sun, the 
Dawn, and the Moon were seen to rise, as there was also a sea 
to the west up the present lower valley of the Indus, into which 
they were seen to set. These deities came from the distant 
upper region by the dark path, and dipping, as it were, into the 
Eastern Sea, ascended the lower bright rajas to shed their light 
on the earth. This is the meaning of '' ascending referred to ip 


the above two verses. 


We have seen in Rig. I. 3:1. 6 that there are three heavenly 
regions (^flydrah) one of wh'ch leads to the dwelling of Tama* 
The region where Yama (Faivasi-aia) lives is a region full of light 
and bks (Rig. IX. 113. 7 & 8). But the path that leads to it 
is dark, and lies through one of the three celestial regions, 


which must also be necessarily dark. 
Krishna rajas or Nir-rili, The last 


This is, therefore, the, 
word is a compound {Nify 


against or contrary to, and nh right or straight) and means 
that which is contrary to the right or straight path. Prof. 
Max Muller explains it thus : Nir-riti was conceived, 

it would seem, as going aw#y from the path ^of right, the 
German VergehenB In Rig. I. 117. 5, the Sun is deseribe(i 
as sleeping in the lap of and dwelling in darkness* 
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Nir-riti was, therefore, dark. In Rig. X. 95.14 occurs thefollaw. 
ing: '' May he sleep in the lap of Nir-riti, which means that 
he may die. Thus Nir-riti was the region of death; and 
in Rig. X. 161. ^ Nir-riti has been clearly described as the 
presiding deity of death. Hence anybody who goes- to Nir-riti 
becomes dead. The Sun, sleeping in the lap of Nir-riti, becomes 
lustreless and almost dead, because he goes away from the straight 
pith. The path of Nir-riti, therefore, was contrary to the path 
of riia^ The sun, travelling by the latter path, illumined the 
earth, and travelling by the contrary path, became lustreless and 


In the Aitareya Brahmana (III. 14.6) occurs a passage 
which has been referred to by Wallis as illustrating how the Sun 
moves, causing alternately day and night. It says that the Sun 
hever sets nor rises; but when we think that he has set, he simply 
turns himself backward along the tapper regioncausing 
night in the lowev {a5(%stcU) and vice-versa. Muir has translated 
the words par ad at and aladdi by upper and ^Mower*’ 
respectively; but Dr. Haugunderstands to mean '' what 

is on the other side. ” It is extremely doubtful, however, as we 
have seen, whether the Vedic Aryans had any conception'of the 
other side of the earth. 

Let us now see what is meant by the celestial waters,” 
(pUv^dh dp ah) ^ in Rig. VII. 49. 2. In that verse is also 

iheiitioned what is known as Khamirinidh dpali^ i.e., waters that 
flow through channels of the earth, either natural or artificial, 
mi Smi/anjah dpali or self-generated waters, waters that 
out from the fountains of the earth. The last two are 
fetrestrial waters, while the first are celestial. The celestial 
waters are nothing but the watery vapours that float in the 
iky. 'The third verse of the same hymn says that Varum, 
the lord of waters, residing in them, bears witness to truth and 
untruth, and goes to antariksJia or the middle region of the 
sky. This means that the watewr vapours are collected in the 
firmament, rising from the ocean in which Vanina ordinarily 
dwells.^ (VIL 49. 4). Rig. Vlt. 87. 1 says that the divine 
Varuna has made a path for the Sun to travgj, supplied the 
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rivers wifch waters falling down from the firmament, and 
separated the nights from the days. Verse 2 of the same hymn 
says that Varuna^s wind is the very soul of the universe, which 
sends the waters (i.e., the watery vapours) to all the direetions, 
and the intervening region beWeen tlie earth and heaven, 
oecupied by him, is the most favourite place of all; and in 
verse 5, Vanina is said to have created the Sun lih a golden 
cradle^ stomging in the jinnamenij and the three celestial regions, 
are centred in him. Prom the above description of Varnna it 
appears that though he ordinarily dwells in the ocean, he also ■ 
loves to dwell in the firmament in the shape of the waterj; 
vapours which, with the help oE the winds, he scatters around. 
But what is most important for our purpose is that Varuna;; 
rocks the Sun, like a golden cradle, in the middle of the sky or.; 
the firmament. The rocking or swinging of a cradle conveys 
the idea of its moving from one side to another, and back again 
to the first side,—which is the same as the idea of the Sun going 
from the east and west, and turning himself back again to.the 
east through the upper region. As Mitra was the lord of the' 
dav, so Viirtina was the lord of the night." When Varuna 
made a path for the Sun, he must have done it for the Bun of 
the night, and this, through antarihha, or the firmament which 
also was his favourite place of dwelling. Rig. I. 2t. 8 says : 

The roval Varuna has, indeed, made wide the path of the ^un 
(by which) to travel on his daily course^—a path to course on in. 
pathless (firmament)/^ As Mitra was the lord of the day, he 
too, took care to make the path of the Sun for his daily course 
in the day-time, as Varuna did for him in the night. Veise 7 
of the same hymn says : The royal Varuna of pure strength, 

(residing) in the baseless firmament, sustains on high a heap of. 
light, the rays (whereof) come downwards, while their base is 
aLve.'’ This probably refers to the Varuna’s Tree which has its 
roots above, and the branches downwards containing the seeds ^ 
of all herbs or plants, whichijpalling on the earth with rain-water 

\ % Say ana says : 1(4 | ' 
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cover it with vegetation ; or it ma}^ refer to the Moon who is 
called Oshadhimlhii, or the lord of herbs. Tire next verse savs: 
^^ThiiiCj 0 King, are a hundred and thousand medicaments ; 
may thy favour be extensive and deep; keep, at a distance 


from us, Nir-rUlj 


with his faee turned back, and free us from 


whatsoever sin we may liave committed. As Yavuna, having 
his abode in antariksha, is asked to keep Nir-riti at a distance, 
with his face turned back, the latter also was in ruitarihJia, 
and not below the earth, as surmised by Mr. Tilak. It is thus 
clear that the Kig-Yeda does not prove the existence of the 


nether regions; that the Sun and the Dawn did not go below 
the earth with the aerial or celestial waters ; and that Yrifcra 



never encompassed the aerial waters, and with them, the Sun 
and the Dawn, hi the nether world, causing a long night on the 
surface of the earth. The watery vapours which rose from'the 
ocean of Yaruna were gathered in the firmament, and it was 
there that Yritra encompassed them which were released by 
Indra during the rainy season. The fall of the rains has been 
described as the winning of the waters by Indra for the benefit 
of mankind. As the waters were enveloped in dark clouds 
representing Yritra, the dispersion of the clouds was described 
as the killing of Yritra With the defeat of Yritra, the'Sun 
and the Dawn and the bright solar rays were released. All 
these facts of Indra took place in Varslid and the beginning of 
autumn in the sky overhead, and not in the nether world.' 

There is a verse in the Rig-Yeda (IT. 12. II) which seems 
clearly to prove the exact date on which Indra came face to' 
face with (^ambara or Yritra, and killed him in battle. The' 
verse may be rendered as follows : Indra found (^ambara 
dwelling on the mountains (in) ChatvarimshyAm ^aradi.'' Now 
the last two words have been translated by SRyana and others as 
m the fortieth year,by making the first an adjective to the' 
second. But this is quite meaningless, as Indra fights his 
battle with Yri^a or Qambara and ^ills him end of . every 

year. Mr. Tilak has, with considerable skill and cogent argu- 
ments, interpreted the words to ii^ean on the fortieth day of 
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autunin oi (^aiacl. and it soGrns to dig that his intGrprotation is 
coiiGct. J liG toitiGth day of autunin ^(^aradj corresponds to 

portion of tho lunai* month 
of Aci'ina (on the basis of ealenlating a lunar month from 
the new moon) or the Fijcij/a daccmi day, the day which 
is still celebrated throughout the Hindu world in India as the 
anniversary of the victory that Rjima achieved over R4vana. 
But Mr. Tilak is clearly wrong when he says that “the Vedie 


bards have recorded in this passage fhee^actclale of the commence¬ 
ment of hulra^si fight with (^ambara,” It was certainly not the 
commencement but the end of the fight, when Indra came face 
to face with (^ambara and killed him. The battle had begun 
three months ago with the advent of the rainy season. Each 
rainy or cloudy day was like a fort of Vritra or-C^ambara, which 
Indra had demolished in succession. And when all the forts, 
numbering about 100 had been demolished, Cambara had no 
other fort or stronghold to hide himself in, and he was, there¬ 
fore, compelled to come out into the open, and face bis dreaded 
enemy, Indra, who saw him, swiftly engaged him in a face-to- 
face combat, and killed him without further ado. That positivelv 
marked the termination of the fight, which occurred on the 
fortieth day of (^arad, at the end of the year {parivaUo.re.) The 
Old Year practically closed on that day, and the New year com¬ 
menced, after some preliminary ceremonies, two days later, from 
which the annual sacrifices were again begun. Mr. Tilak says 
that (^arad has been compared in the Brflhmanas with evening or 
the end of the day. As a matter of fact, it was the end of the 
Old Year, and the beginning of the New. It is said that Indi-a 
killed Vritra with hima or ice. But the word stands as much 


for ice as for deios, and the copious fall of dews decisively marks 
the end of the rainy season, and is only possible when there are 
no clouds in the sky. Hence it is not unreasonable to say that 
Indra killed Vritra with as soon as autumn was nearly 

over, Hewa'nta or theDeT*y seasop made its appearance. By 
translating the woi-d hima into “ ice,” Mr. Tilak has attempted 
to prove that Vritra was killed in winter in the fight which had 
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begun from autumn, and that this period corresponded to that 
during which the long Arctic night brooded over the land. 
But our readers have undoubtedly been convinced that there is 
nothing in tlie Big-Veda to suggest, far less to prove this 
theory. The fight actually began from VarsM, and lasted 
till Autumn, and this period was called dark, because the Sun 
all this time lay hidden behind the clouds, thereby proving that 
the Rainy Season in the Rig-Vedie times was long and conti¬ 
nuous, with copious downpourings of rain, which were only made 
possible by the existence of large seas near Sapta-Sindhu. 

With regard to the suggestion of Mr. Tilak that the Sun 
and the Dawn, etc., moved in the sky along with the movement 
oidivydh djMli or celestial waters, it should be observed here 
that it is entirely the creation of his fancy, and is not supported 
by any direct Rig-Vedie evidence. “It shoirld be borne in 
mind ”, says Mr. Tilak, “ that the correlation between the flow 
of water and the rising of the Dawn and the Sun, here des¬ 
cribed, is not speculative. If the Vedic toorIts do not exjjress it 
in una't.liguoKS lerwK, the dfeiency is fvlhj made up hy the 
Parsi Scripture”!'^ Though this admission is extremely damag¬ 
ing to his theory, let us see what the Parsi Scripture has got to 
say. In the Khorshed Yasht (VI. 3 & 3) we arc told that 
“ when the Sun rises up, then the earth becomes clean, the 
running v/aters become clean....Should the Sun not rise up, then 
the Daevas would destroy all the things that are in the seven 
•Karshvares.” What does this extract mean ? It simply 
means that the Sun, having purifying attributes, purifies the 
earth and the running waters. It does not mean anything 
more than that, nor does it establish any correlation between 
the flow of waters and the rising of the Sun. It first proclaims 
the Sun’s attributes, and then says that.if the Sun did not rise, 
the Daevas or the demons would destroy everything. But Mr. 
Tilak. says that “ the passages in the Earvardin Yasht are still 
more explicit. ^ This Yashtds devested to the praise of Erayashis 


Tilak’s .4rchc in the Vedas, p, 270. 
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who coiiGspoiid to tiiG PitviS’ of the Rig-Veda. These ancient 
fathers are often described, even in the Rig-Veda, as tahino’ 
part along with the gods, in the production of the cosmical 
phenomena.The Fravashis in the Parsi scriptures are said 
to have achieved the same or similar exploits. They are des¬ 
cribed (Yt. XIII. 5d & 5t) as having 'shown the beautiful paths 
to the waters which had stood before for a long time in the 
same place, without flowing '; and the waters are then said to 
have commenced to flow along the path made by Mazda, along 
the way."made by the gods,the watery way appointed to them. 
Immediately after (Yt. XIII. 57)^the Fravashis are said to 
have similarly showed ' the paths to the stars, the Moon, the 
Sun, and the endless lights, that had stood before, for a long 
time, in the same place, without moving forward, through the 
oppression of the Daevas and the assaults of the Daevas/ 
Here we have the correlation between the flowing of waters, 
and the moving forward of the Sun distinctly enunciated. It 
was the Fravashis who caused to. move onwards the waters 
and the Sun, both of which ' had stood still for a long time in 
the same place,’ ” ^ 

Let us first understand what is meant by the PUris adorning 
the sky with stars, and placing darkness in the night and light 
in the day, or finding the hidden light and generating the dawn, 
as mentioned in the Rag-Veda (X. 68. II; VIL 76. 4; X. 
107. 1). These PiLrts were certainly not,the Creators, nor did 
they perform any of the functions of the Creatoi*., These 
exploits, therefore, must be ascribed to them at a time which 
was specially consecrated to them and their worship, and wfifu 
the sky became first adorned with bright stars, the resplendent 
Dawn and the glorious Sun after a period which had. made 
their appearance impo<gsible. Rig. X. fi8 is deyoted to the 


In the Big-Veda the Pitris are said to have adorned the sky with 
ktars,'and;pla,Gedidavkness in the %ight light in the^ day (^. 68.11), 
or to have found the hidden light, and generated the dawn. (VII. 76. 4 } 

X. 107 1). 

Tilak's Arctic Rome in the Vedas, pp, 270-271. 
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praise o£ Brihaspati who released the cows (the solar raj^s) from 
the hidden eaves of Vala^ bv breaking open the paTvata% (elouds), 
and reunited them with the Sun. The time^ therefore, was the 
end of the rainy season. The feats ascribed to Brihaspati are 
here ascribed to the Pitris (Rig. X. 68. 11), because, in the 
first place, they as the progenitors and well-wishers of the 
human race, were supposed to have helped the Gods in their 
fight for the release of the Sun and Dawn, the solar rays, and 
the confined waters for the benefit of their descendants and the 
good of the world, and in the second place, the period when the 
victory over Vala or Vritra was achieved by the Gods exactly 
coincided with that wdiich was consecrated to the worship of 
the Pitris. This period corresponds to what is known in modern 
times as the PilriiMWia^ the fortnight that immediately precedes 
the or the bright portion of the lunar month of 

Acvina that sees the termination of the Old Year and the 

j 

inauguration of the New. The worship of the PUris was a 
prelude to the worship of the Devas, and no auspicious ceremony, 
nay, even marriage, is performed even to this day without first 
worshipping the Pitris, ?.(?., the ancestors, to whom we 
all owe our existence. In the FUripahka^ the Hindus offer 
oblations of waters to the manes of the Pitris, as well as to the 
Gods, out of gratitude to them for releasing, for the benefit of 
the world, not only the waters of life,’’ but also the Dawn, 
the Sun, and the solar rays from the prison-house of the clouds. 
If we bear in mind these facts, we shall be able to understand 
what the Parsi Scriptures mean by the Fravashis showing '^the 
beautiful paths to the waters which had stood before for a long 
time in the same place without flowing,” and to the stars, 
the Moon, the Sun and the endless lights that had stood before, 
for a long time, in the same place, without moving forward, 
through the oppression of the Daevas and thp assaults of the 
dBaevas.” These Daevas of the Parsis are equivalent to the 
Asuras or Denaons (Vritra, Valas^ (^ambara, etc.) of the Vedic 
Aryans. It was these demons that confined, or kept standing 
still th^ waters, the Sun, the Moon, the stars and the endless 
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lights. Did the demons represent a long dark oi ght such as 
occurs in the Arctic region? No ; for though the Sun and the 
Dawn are absent there, during the long period o£ darkness, the 
Moon and the stars are not; and they regularly appear in the 
firmament during the long Arctic night. Therefore, the Daevas 
that kept the Sun, the Moon, the stars and the waters staiifling 
still must represent anything but darkness or long night, and 
the only thing that closely resembles them is a thick pall of 
dark clouds, confining the rain-water in their bosom, and mak¬ 
ing the appearance of the heavenly luminaries in the sky im¬ 
possible, wbicli are, therefore, described as standing still for a 
long time, without moving forward. It was however, the 
Fravashis {iJie Pitris) that showed them the path to advance; 
and the waters flowed on, and the Sun, the Moon and the stars 
also appeared and moved on in their appointed paths. Thus 
there is absolutely no correlation between the flow of the waters, 
and the movements of the heavenly luminaries, as Mr. Tilak 
has wrongly sunnised. The mention of the waters clearly 
indicates the fall of rains from the clouds, and after the clouds 
had been exhausted and dispersed from th® sky, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars appeared. We thus see that Mr. TilakV 
theory of the aerial waters, and the correlation of their flow 
with the rise of the Sun and the Dawn have no basis to stand 
upon, and his interpretation of the existence of a long Arctic 
night either from Ilig-Vedic or Avestic evidence at once falls to 
the ground. He next proceeds to cull another evidence from the 
Vencliclad which we have already once examined, and will exa¬ 
mine again. Prof, Darmesteter says that the waters ceasesfc 
flow in winter. In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that in ancient Airyana Vaejo there were only two'seasons, w., 
summer and winter, the^former lasting for two months, and the 
latter for ten months (Vend. Farg. I. 4). The long winter 
therefore, included the rainV season also, which followed sum- 
mer. There was a custon# among the followers of Ahm^a 
Mazda not to dispose of a corpse during the night, or when the 
Sun “was not visible on the sky in consequence clouds 
bo m ■' 
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over-spreading it, because tliey believed that the corpse needed,to 
be purified by its exposure to the Sun before being finally disposed* 
of. There is a passage in Fargard V. 10. (34) where Ahura 
Mazda is asked: “If the simi?}ier is passed a7td the tvhter has' 
what shall the worshippers of Mazda do ? To which 
Ahura Mazda answers; "'In eveiy house, ineveryborough,- 
they shall raise three for the dead, large enough not to 

strike the skull or the feet or the hands of the man..,...and 
they shall let the lifeless body lie there for iioo nightsf three 
nights or a month long\ until the birds begin to fly, the plants ' 
to grow, the floods to flow, and the wuul to dry uj)' the icaters- 
from off the earth] then the worshippers of Mazda shall lay 
down the dead (on the Dakhma), his eyes towards the sun.” 
From this Mr. Tilak draws two inferences : (1) that the move- ■ 
ment of the Sun was correlated with the flow of aerial waters 
and (-2) that the Sun not being visible for two nights, three 
nights, or even a month, there was long continuous night for 
those periods, indicating Arctic characteristics. I have said 
above that summer was followed by winter in Airyana Vaejo, 
as there were only two marked seasons in the land; but the 
first part of winter, which followed the hot days of summer 
was probably rainy ; and if there was a spell of rainy weather 
for two nights (days), three niglits (days), or a month, the Sun 
remained hidden behind clouds. Against the occurrence of such 
a contigency, Ahura Mazda advised his worshippers to raise a 
and deposit the dead body there, till the vultures and 
other birds of prey that feasted on the corpse began to fly, the 
plants to grow by drawing fresh sap from the ground, saturated- 
with rain-waterj, and the rain-waters, collected in the channels 
leading to the rivers, caused a flood therein, and the wind 
" dried up the waters off the earthd^ These waters, there¬ 
fore, were not aerial waters, but liquid waters as we see and 
ordinarily use. The mention of waters and floods unmistakably 
points to the ^.existence of rain §nd clouds that obstructed the 
appearance of the Sun in the sky. Mr. Tilak admits that "the 
passage*- from Fargard *V. quoted above makes no mention of 
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darkness ; but he infers it '^from the statement that the body 
is at last to be taken out and laid down on the Dakhma with 
its eyes towards the Sun, evidently meaning that the ceremony 
was impossible to be performed during the time the dead body 
was kept up in the house.” The contingency of clouds con¬ 
cealing the Sun for these days does not seem to have struck 
Mr. Tilak at all. 

He next quotes another passage from Fargard VIII. 4 (11) 
to prove his point, wherein Ahura Mazda is asked : ^Mf in the 
house of the worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens to 
die, and it is raining or snowing or hloiving or the darhiess is 
corning on, when the flucks and the men lose their way, what 
shall the worshipper of Mazda do?” To this Ahura Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V. 10 to the question asked 
him. Here,” says Mr. Tilak, “ darkness is distinctly men¬ 
tioned along with snowing and blowing,” and also ^Gaining” 
wliich he omits to mention. But what does this mean after 
all? It simply means that the darkness” was caused by 
the sky being covered up with clouds, behind which the Sun lay 
hidden in the daytime, and the Moon and the stars in the night, 
causing the men and the flocks to lose their way,—all the time 
the rain or the snow falling, and the weather being boisterous 
with high winds blowing, and driving the clouds before them. 
Such spells of bad weather are common in the high mountainous 
regions, and come suddenly without any warning at all. The 
‘^darkness” mentioned in the above passage does not, therefore, 
mean the darkness of the long Arctic nighty but such darkness 
as is caused by snow-storms, or clouds concealing the Sun in 
the day, and the Moon and the stars at night.- We have also 
seen in the Tir Yasht that the appointed time for the appear¬ 
ance of Tislitrya after canquering Apoasha in the watery regions, 
or the rainy months, has been described as after 
nights, fifty or hundred nights (vide Chapter XXII). These 
quotations, therefore, do not support Mr, Idlg-k s vieW; of a 
long Arctic night; nor establish any connection between the 
movement of the aerial waters and the rise of the Sun, 
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Lastly, to prove that the Dawn and the Sun ascend tlie 
sky with the released aerial waters which move upwards from 
the nether regions, Mr. Tilak cpiotes Rig. II, 15. 6 which he. 
translates in a way that suits his purpose admirably. The 
verse simply says : By his great power, Indra turned the 

Sindhu toivards the north (^lidancJuiin)^ But by ^^Sindhu,”' 
Mr. Tilak understands '^the aerial waters,” and by nclancham. 
'^upwards.” Sfiyana says that the passage simply means that 
the river Sindhu which flows from an easternly direction was 
turned northwards by Indra, and this really is the present 
course of the river. It first flows from the east along the foot 
of the northern Himalaya, and then turns towards the north¬ 
west and the north above Kashmir. Lastly, after a long detour 
it turns towards the south. Sayana is therefore, correct in 
interpreting the passage to mean that Indra, by his great power, 
turned the westerly course of the river Sindhu northward. 
The word Sindhu in the Rig-Veda moans {a) the river of that 
name, (/;) the country watered by it, (6‘) rivers in general, when 
used in the plural, and {(1) the sea or ocean. The word oceuring 
in the verse in the singular must, therefore, mean either the 
sreat river of that name or the ocean. I am inclined to think 
that it means the river Sindhu, because in the preceding verse 
the river Dhuni or Parushni (Iravati) has been mentioned, thus 
showing that the poet had these rivers in his mind when com- 
posing the verse. If we accept the naeaning of the word 
udancham to he the passage would mean that the 

river instead of flowing downwards into the sea, also flowed 
upwards towards its source. This, at first, would appear to be 
absurd, but it would not do so, if we consider the fact that the 
waters of the river really move upward when the tide rushes in 
from the sea. This phenomenon must rhave struck the imaginas- 
tion of the poet, who ascribed it to the power'of Indra. Whether 
we take the passage to mean that the upper course of the river 
was sharply J^urned towards the enorth in northern Kashmir, or 
to indicate the inrushing of the tide up the •^river from the sea, 
it do^ not certainly admit of the meaning ascribed to it by 
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Mr. Tilak. Lastly, if we take tlie word Sindhu io mean the 
“oeeau,” the turning of its waters u|nyarcl by Iiidra would mean 
the swelling of the tide or the raising of the watery -vapours 
to (he sky by the action of the solar heat, as Indra has often 
been identified with the Sun. At all events, the passage does 
not mean the flowing upwards of the released aerial waters from 
the nether regions. 

The seven rivers, or the SajHa-Sindltavak have been identi¬ 
fied by Mr. Tilak with seven aerial streams, and not with the 
same ancient rivers as gave the country its name. He says 

that the rivers of the Punjab were, as they now are, only five 

in number, not taking into account the Indus and the Sarasvati, 
which last-named river was a large flowing river in ancient 
times and not Ihe insignificant stream it is at present, and 
probably ignoring the fact that the country was called Hapfa- 
Jlendu in the Avesta, and Sapta-SinAlimah in the Ria-Veda. 
Professor Maeclonne] says: ''Mention is often m fide in the 
Rig-Vedaof tlie Sapfa^SindJiavnh or ' Seven Rivers’ which, in one 
passage at least, is sj’nonymons with the country inhabited by 
the Aryan Hindus.”Mr. Ragozin also says : "There is 
.a nanae under which the land we know as the Punjab was even 
.more widely designated both in the early or Vedie and the later 
so called classic periods ; it is Sapta-Sindhavah—'the Seven 
Rivers.’ This is the Ilapfa Jlendu of the Eranians, the land 
mentioned in the famous geographical chapter of the Avesta 
among the earliest creations of Ahura Mazda, and in the rock 
inscription of the tomb of Darieos I in the list of the Persian 
Empire^s tributary provinces. It is, indeed, a far more eorreetly 
descriptive name, as it takes clue count of the Indus—the Sindh 
of .Indian anticpiity,—and includes a seventh river, of high and 
even sacred legendary fame, the Sarasvati, which may be 
described as the eastern boundary of the first Aryan dominion 
in India.” It is, therefore, extremely strange that Mr. 
Tilak, in his zeal to pro^e the celestial character of the seven 

________ 9 . ___ ^ 

^ ° MaC'clonHel’s History of Sanshrit Literature^ p. 141, 

Kagozin’s Fedic .rwtim, pp, 107-108, 
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rivers, does not take note of the obvious fact that there were 
actually seven terrestrial rivers in the Punjab to justify its 
ancient name of Sapta-Sindhu. He says that the seven celestial 
rivers have actually been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (IX.54. '1), 
But the passage simply means, The Soma encompasses (all 
the regions) from the Seven (rivers) to Heaven/^ ^ ^ which is 
tantamount to saying that its influence is extended from tlie 
Land of the Seven Rivers up to Heaven. We do not find any 
mention here of the seven celestial rivers. If they at all had 
any conception of these rivers, they must have derived it from 
the seven terrestrial originals with which they were familiar. 
The story of Indra^s causing the seven rivers to flow refers to 
the fact that by pouring down copious rains, he caused the 
seven terrestrial rivers, whose dimensions had been considerably 
reduced in summer, to be flooded. This meaning is simple and 
clear, and not so far-fetched as Mr. Tilak makes it in proving 
his theory of the circulation of aerial waters ronnd the earth, 
their capture, and with them the capture of the Dawn and the 
Sun by Vritra in the nether regions, and their ultimate libera¬ 
tion by Indra, when the aerial waters flowed upwards, bringing 
up along with them the Dawn and the Sun. This theory is not 
supported either by the Rig-Veda or the A vesta on which Mr. 
Tilak relies so much. The captive waters were really the 
waters imprisoned in the clouds which Indra rent open with 
his thunderbolt, and from which he caused the waters to fall 
down. The iniprisonment of the Dawn and the Sun refers to 
their being covered up by clouds, and they were, only released 
when the rains were exhausted, and the clouds dispersed from 
the sky in autumn. This appears to me to be the long and 
short of the myth regarding the captive waters in the Rig- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Examination of Mr. Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of Aryans 

(contd.). 

The Matutinal Deities. 

Tke A(}vms. 

The Alvins are the twin-gods who stand generally in the 
character of divine plij'sicians, caring the lame, restoring sight 
to the blind, rejuvenating the old and decrepit, and rescuing 
men from distress. They occupy a high place in the hierarchy 
of the Vedic Gods, and are praised in many a hymn for their 
valorous deeds and many beneficent acts. They were also co¬ 
adjutors with the great Indra in his fight with Vritra, and 
shared with him the title of Fritrahan (^atakratu (Rig. VIII^ 
8. 22 and I. 112.28). In Rig. I. 132. 2 they are said to 
possess strongly the qualities of InSiXdb {Indra-^tamaJ, . In the 
Aitareya B rahrnana (IV. 7-9) they are described as having run 
a race with Agni, Ushas and Indra, and won it, which entitled 
them to the (^astra known by their name as the Agvim-gastm^ 
of which mention has been made before in a previous chapter. 
It would thus appear that the A 9 vins were high and important 
deities in the Rig-Veda. 

The question now arises, who were these twin gods ? Tdska 
says in his Nirukta (XII. 1) that some declare them as repre¬ 
senting Heaven and Earth, others as Day and Night, and others 
again as the Sun and ihe Moon. The AitihSsikas take them to 
be ancient kings who, by the performance of holy acts, were 
transformed into Devas. But the Nairuktas who represented 
the naturalistic school belitve them to be either the ^Morning 
Star or the two stars in the constellation of Gemini. They repre¬ 
sent, however, anything but stars. The time when ^hey are 
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first observed and invoked has been described in Rig. X. 61. i 
to be the time when the black cows mingle with the red. ^’ 
These black and red cows undoubtedly mean darkness and 
“the first streaks of red light respectively, and the A5vins repre¬ 
sent the first faint glimmer of light in the eastern horizon— 
the product of the first commingling of Light and Darkness, 
which accounts for their twin character. The phenomenon that 
becomes visible is neither pure light, nor pure darkness, but a 
combination of both and cannot be distinctively called by either 
name. This phenomenon then is the Alvins, the harbingers 
of Dawn or Ushas who has a distinguishing individuality of 
her own,—pure, bright, and beautiful like a fresh-blown lotus, 
or a lovely maiden. The Agvins, having been first visible 
in the east, where existed in those early days the Eastern Sea 
occupying the Gangetic trough, and washing the eastern coasts 
of Sapta-Sindhu, were properly called Sindhu-^rndtaraJi or those 
whose mother was the ocean (Rig. I. 46. 21), and their car de¬ 
scribed as turning up from the ocean. (Rig. IV. 43. 5). In 
Rig. I. 46. 8 they are said to come to Sapta-Sindhu, after leaving 
their boats moored in the harbour, or near the landing on the 
sea-beach. However this may be, their first appearance on 
the east marked, as it were, the very beginning of life and 
activity, as they were soon followed by the bright and beautiful 
TJshas, and later on, by the glorious and resplendent Sun, both 
of whom, together with all living creatures, seemed to be 
ushered into life, after a brief spell of death, or disease which 
was like death in life, and rejuvenated. Hence it was quite 
in the fitness of things to ascribe to them the character of 
divine physicians who cured not only men, wrhen supplicated, 
hut also Gods of their incurable and loathsome diseases that 
either bedinfimed their lustre, or made them all but dead. The 
bright and blazing Sun; had become lustreless and dead, and 
the bright colour of the resplendent Dawm had turned into 
black at^ ^ight, but it was the ^gvins, the divine physicians, 
that cured them of their diseases, brought them to life again, 
and restored them to their original strength and vigour. The 
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A?vins, therefore, helped the great Indra in reseuing the Sim 
and the Dawn from the elutehes of Vritra, the demon of dark¬ 
ness, and were rightly entitled to share with him the glory 
of the appellation T Ttivahan. They helped Indra not only 
in his daily but also in his annual fight with Vritra, when the 
lattei impiisoned the Sun and the Dawn in his dark eloud-body 
for months together in the rainy season. And when that 
fight ended in victory for Indra, as the result of the performance 
of the hundred special sacrifices, known as the Rctiri^krakis.th^ 
Agyins who had helped Indra in the fight were also equally 
entitled with him to be called (^aiahratn (Rig. L 112.23) and 
described as hulraAama (Rig. I, 182. 2). 

A number of myths, describing the many valorous and 
beneficent deeds of the Aravins, has been mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, some of which Mr. Tilak has described in a way 
that would support his theory of the Arctic cradle of the 
Aryans. We propose to examine them in this chapter, and see 
whethei his interpretation is correct. The following are some 
of the achievements of the Alvins, as summed up by Macdonnel 
in his Vedio Mythology (§ 21) : 

“The sage Chyavana, grown old and deserted, they released 
fiom his decrepit body; they prolonged his life, restoring him 
to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made him the 
husband of maidens (1. 116. 10 &e). They also renewed the 
} outh of the aged Kali, and befriended him when he had 
taken a wife (X. 39. 8; I. 112. 15). They bronght, on a ear, 
to the youthful Vimada, wives or a wife named Kamadyu.(X/ 
65. 12), who seems to have been the beautiful spouse of Puru- 
mitia (I. 117. 20). Ibej'^ restored Vishn^pu like a lost animaJ, 
to the sight of their w^orshipper, Vishvakaya, son of Krishna 
(1. 116. 23; X. 65, 12). ,^But the story most often referred to 
is that of the rescue of Bhujyu, son of Tugra., who was 
abandoned in the midst of ocean {Smiudre)^ or in the water- 
clouds { Udmeglie), and who, ij^ossed about in darkness, invoked 
the aid of the youthful heroes. In the’ocean which is without 
{ctnarambhane)j they took him home in a hundred-oared 
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((^atAriiram) ship (I. 116. 5). They rescued him with 

animated water-tight ships, which traversed the air {antarihh), 
with four ships, with an animated wdnged boat, with three 
flying cars having a hundred feet and six horses. In one 
passage Bhujya is described as clinging to a log in the midst . 
of water {aruaso madhye 1.182,7). The sage Rebha, stabbed, 
hound, hidden by the malignant, over-whelmed in waters for ten 
nights and nine days, abandoned as dead, was by the Alvins 
revived and drawn out, as Soma juice is raised with a ladle (1. 
IIP). 24; L 112. 5). They delivered Vandana from his calamity 
and restored him to the light of the Sun. In I. 117. 5 they 
are also said to have dug up for Vandana some bright buried 
gold of new splendour' like one asleep in the lap of Nir-riti,^ 
or like ' the Sun dwelling in darkness,’ They succoured the sage 
Atri Sapta-Vadhri, who was plunged in a burning pit by the 
wiles of a demon, and delivered him from darkness (I. 116. 
8 ; VI. 50. 10). They rescued from the jaws of a wolf a quail 
{Vartilcd), who invoked their aid (1.112.8). To Rijr4gva, 
who had been blinded by his cruel father for killing one hundred 
and one sheep and giving them to a she-wolf to devour, they 
restored his eye-sight at the prayer of the she-wolf (I. 116. 16 ; 
1.117. 17), and cured ParS.vrij of blindness and lameness (T. 112. 
8). When Vi§pahVs leg had been cut off in the battle like the 
wing of a bird, the Agvins gave her an iron one instead I. 
116. 5). They befriended Ghoshft when she was growing old 
in her father’s house by giving her a husband (I. 117. 7 ; X. 
39* 3).. To the wife of a eunuch (Vadhriinati) they gave a son 
called Hiranya-hasta (I. 116. 3 ; VI. 62. 7). The cow of Shayu 
which had left off bearing they caused to give milk (I. 116. 
22) and to Pedu they gave a strong swift dragon-slaying 
steed impelled by Indra which won ^him unbounded spoils 
(I. 116. 6).” 

Professor Max Miiller and some other scholars Have dis¬ 
covered ^in all^ these myths the decaying power of the Sun in 
winter, and his growing power in spring or summer. " Thus 
Professqr Max Muller tells us that Chyavana is nothing but 
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tlie falling Sun icJiyu, to fall), of whleli it might well be said 
that he had sunk in the fiery or dark abyss from which the 
A9vins are themselv(?s said to come up in II. 39 . 3.1 The 

Vedie Rishis are again said to have betrayed the secret'of the 
myth of Vandana by comparing the treasure dug for him by 
the Alvins to the Sun ^ dwelling in darkness.’ Kali is similar¬ 
ly taken to represent the waning moon, and Vicpal^’s iron-leg, 
we are told, is the first quarter jycuU of the new Moon, ealled 
^iron, ’ on account of his darkness as compared with the golden 
colour of the full Moon. The blindness of Riji%va is explained 
on this theory as meaning the blindness of night or Winter ; 
and the blind and lame Pardvrij is taken to be the Sun after 
sunset, or near the winter solstice. The setting Sun, thrown 
out of a boat into waters, is similarly understood to be the basis 
of the legend of Bhujyu or Rebha. Vadhrimati, the wife of 
the eunuch, to whom Hiranya-hasta or the OJold-hand is said to 
be restored, is, we are further told, nothing but the Dawn under 
a different name. She is ealled the wife of the eunuch because 
she was separated from the Sun during the night. In short,’each 
and every legend is said to be a story of the Sun or the Moon 
in distress. The A(;vins were the saviours of the morning light 
or of the annual Sun in his exile and distress at the time of the 
winter-solstice ; and when the Sun becomes bright and brisk in 
the morning every day, or vigorous and triumphant in the 
spring, the miracle, we are told, was naturally attributed .to the 
physicians of the gods.” 

Professor Max Muller would undoubtedly have arrived at a 
correct interpretation of the myths, if instead of referring to 
the decaying powers of the Sun in winter, he had taken into 
account the conditions of the rainy season when the Sun 


" The translation of this verse is as follows The parent of twins has 
brought forth the twin (Kevins) on this oocasion, (in the praise of whom) the 
tip of my tongue remains tremu^fus. They two, the dispensers of darkness, 
combine, assuming bodies as a pair (of twins) at the origin of c!ay.” There 
is no mention here of the A9vins coining up from the dark or fiery abyss. 

Tilak’s Arctic Rome in the Vedas, pp. 363-364. 
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remained hidden behind the clouds and thereby lost his lustre and 
powers. Mr. Tilak rightly observes that all the facts and in¬ 
cidents in these legends are not explained by the Vernal theory 
as it is now understood. Thus^ ” says he^ we cannot explain 
why the proteges of the Alvins are described as being delivered 
from darkness on the theory that every affliction or distress 
mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of the power 
of the Sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred to when 
the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to ‘ the Sun dwell¬ 
ing in darkness ’ (I. 117. *5.)^ or when Bhujyu is said to have 
been plunged in waters and sunk in bottomless darkness 
(andramJjhane tamisi) or when Atri is said to have been deli¬ 
vered from darkness {ktmas) in VI. 50. 10. The powers of the 
Sun no doubt decayed in wdnter, and one can easily understand 
why the Sun in winter should be called lame, old or distressed. 
But blindness naturally means darkness or ta?nas (I. 117. 17) ; 
and when express references to darkness (tamas) are found in 
several passages, we cannot legitimately hold that the story of 
curing the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers 
of the winter Sun. The darkness referred to is obviouslv the 

9 / 

real dai’k ness of the night; and on the theory of the daily 
struggle between light and darkness, we shall have to suj)pose 
that these wonders were achieved every day. „But as a matter 
of fact, they are not said to be performed every day, and Vedic 
scholars have, therefore, tried to explain the legends on the 
theory of the yearly exile of the Sun in winter. But we now 
see that in the latter case, references to blindness or darkness 
remain unintelligible, and as the darkness is often said to be 
of several days^ duration, we are obliged to infer that the 
legends refer to the long yearly darkness, or in other words, 
they have for their physical basis the disappearance of the Sun 
below the horizon during the long night of the Arctic region. 

In this way Mr. Tilak tries to establish bis p)et Arctic theory, 
<],uite upmindfpl of the fact that ^he blindness or darkness can 





, pp. 364-365. 
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be moie easily and rationally explained by taking into account 
the conditions of the rainy season, when the^solar eye is blinded 
by clouds or watery vapours for days, nay mouths together. 

Let us explain our meaning more clearly by considering some of 
the legend.s independently. 

First of all, let us take up the myth of Rebha who was 
ovei whelmed in waters, and remained there for ten nights and 
nine days. Incessant rain for such a long period was uncommon 
even in Sapta-Sindhn, which usually had a heavy rain-fall in 
ancient times, and this remarkable fact was recorded by the 
^'edic bard in the legend of Rebha who was undoubtedly the 
Sun. Then, again, Bhujyu, another worshipper of the Agvins, 
is described as having been saved from drowning in the bottom¬ 
less sea or darknes.s, where he lay for three days and three 
nights (1. IIG. 4). This legend also means that the Sun 
remained invisible in consequence of the fall of incessant rains 
for three days and nights, during which period the Agvins also 
remained in the pardvat or distant region (VIII. 6.8.), as they 
were not at all visible on account of ihe presence of dripping 
clouds in the sky. The Agvins i-escued Bhujyu from his perilous 
position and brought him home in a Jnmdred-oarcil ship, the 
hundred oars probably representing the hundred days or three 
months during which the rains lasted. The same sentiment is 
probably also more elaborately expressed in the verses which say 

that the Agvins rescued Bhujyu ‘Gvith animated water-tight 

ships, which traversed the air (• ntarihha) ; with four ships, 
with an animated winged boat; with three flying cars 
having a hundred feet, and six horses."’ Now, these ships or 
flying ears, either three or four in number, approximately 
lepiesented the three or four months, the hundred feet repre¬ 
sented the hundred da^'S, and the six horses probably the six 
foitnights during which the rainy season lasted. Across this 
season, Bhujyu (the Sun) was safely piloted heme by the 
Agvins in their ships or flying cars. The log^or tree,to which 
the ship-wrecked .Prince clung in the midst of water (armso 
niadhye I. 182. 7) was no other than the famous mythical tree 
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known as Vanina’s tree which had its base upward, and branches 
downwards, from which the seeds of all plants and vegetation 
were said to be washed down and brought to the earth by rain 
water.Mr. Tilak has given two coloured sketches in his book 
to show that this tree of Vanina was in the nether region, 
with its base or trank firmly planted on the other side of the 
earth, and its branches spreading downwards into the nether 
waters for which, however, he has no justification- In Rig. 
I. 164.^*2, the orb or the region of the Sun has been compared 
to a tree, into which the water-lifting rays enter, and from 
which they again bring forth light to all,^ Rig. I. ^4.7 says: 
“The royal Varuna of pure strength, residing in tlie baseless 
firmament, sustains on high {^Unlhram') a heap of light {Ymmya 
the rays whereof come downwards, while their base is 
above.”® The heap of light is undoubtedly the Sun who was 
situated on high (jJnlhvam) in the firmament, from wliora the 
rays came downwards. A Uishi has asked “What was this tree?” 
W^e find a ready answer to this question in the above interpreta¬ 
tion. The tree is the Sun himself, situated in the bottomless 
region {ahiidJina)^ in as much as aiitariksJia or the firmament, 
where Vanina’s ocean of watery vapours is located, is really 
bottomless, and the vapours float there without any support. 
Bhujyu, who represented the Sun, clung to this tree when ship¬ 
wrecked, i,e.) when the Sun was covered up by clouds, - and was 
consequently plunged into darkness which was bottomless and 
without any support (Rig- I- 182»,6). In this connection it 
should be recalled to mind that it was throiigli ankinhha that 
the Alvins brought Bhujyu in their ships. Hence the meta¬ 
phorical ship-wreck was conceived to have occurred in raid- 
- heaven, and not in tlie nether regions, and Mr. Tilak’s coneep- 

* Kig. I. 182. 7 ^ I 

‘ (Eog. Trans.)—" What was the ti’ee that was stationed in the midst o£ the 
ocean to which the supplicating son of Tugra clung ” 

® mgrnl, 164.ig2 &C. 

« Rig. 1.24.7 xm\ ^ i/iWtifT: 
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tiou o£ the nether regions, borrowed from Greek and Eyptinii 
legends/where everything is said io be turned upside down, is 
quite baseless, and, as we have already discussed in a previous 
chapter, not at all snpporled by Rig-Vedie tvidenee. The 
bottomless darkness into whicli Bhujyii (the Sun) was plunged 
was the darkness of the clouds, and the water was the rain¬ 
water {luhnegha). This darkness, therefore, had nothing to do 
with that of an Arctic night. 

Next, with regard to the legend of Gotama., we find it 
mentioned in Rig. I. 116.9 that the Agvins lifted up a well 
with bottom up, and opening (or mouth) in the side or down¬ 
wards*’^ {jiniihabdram) to assuage his thirst. In Rig. I. 85.11 
also, it has been mentioned that the Maruts brought the crooked 
obliquely lying) well to the place (where thirsty Gotama 
was) and sprinkled the water upon him to relieve his thirst. In 
the previous verse it lias been related that ^^ by their power, they 
(the Mandi) bore the well aloft {urdlivam nauudre)^ and clove 
asunder the mountain that obstructed their path.” It will thus 
be seen that the feat ascribed to the Acvins is also ascribed 
to the Maruts, who carried the well aloft, and turning it upside 
down, or making it oblique, poured down the water on the 
thirsty Gotama. This Gotama (6^<?—light 2 LX\dL fama used in the 
superlative or approximative sense) is none other than the Sun 
himself. As the Sun, who was in the sky, was thirsty, a well 
full o^water had to be lifted up by the Alvins and the Maruts, 
and emptied obliquely on him. This certainly does not refer to 
the nether regions, but to the sky above, where the well had to be 
lifted up. The real purport is that there having been no rain, 
the Maruts or the winds carried up the watery vapours, by 
piercing through the mountains or the clouds, and these vapouis 
were ultimately condensed into rain which was piecipitated and 
sprinkled on Gotama. 

Next we turn to the legend of Atri, who, as oui readers will 
recollect, is identified with tlm Sun. It is related in Rig.^I. 116.8 
tbat the Alvins quenched with cold water the%lnzing flames 
(that encompassed Atri), and supplied him with food-supported 
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strength.” They also “ extricated him from the dark (eavernl 
into which he had been thrown headlong, and restored him to e • 
kind of welfare. ” Sityana says that the Asuras had thrown him 
intoatorture-house,,/vov/M//^v; wiih a hiuidr- d doors, torment 
ed him with a burning fire made of chaff, which surrounded it' 
Atri having invoked the aid of the Alvins, they rescued him 
from the torture-house by extinguishing the fire with cold water 
The evident meaning of this allegorical account is that clouds 
covered up the Sun ; but as there was no rain, the solar heat in 
summer became extremely sultry and unbearable like fire made 
of chaff {tiisJw) which, though not sending up flames, yet burns 
with.a fierce intensity, riie hot rays of the summer Sun, struggl- 
ing through thin rainless eloud.s, are aptly compared to fire made 
of chaff, as both are unbearable. The hundied doors of the 
torture-house are the humlred days of the rainy .season, and the 
Alvins are said to have quenched the fire with cold water, i.e., 
by pouring down rail). The dark cavern or torture-house is 
certainly not the long night of the Arctic region, but only 
clouds that envelop the Sun in the rainy season. We have 
discussed in some of the previous chapters many references to the 
dark cavern of Vriira, meaning the rain-cloud, in which he was 
supposed to have imprisoned the cows or the solar rays. 

Let us now understand the story of VaJhrimati who was 
„iven a son n.imou fh iaiijjn-kiisht , although her hasband.was 
Vadim m a eunueh. This fact has been described in Rig I, M6. 
13 & I. 117. 34. Sflyana says that a certain ascetic king 
{Rdjarsh) had a daughter who.se husband was a eunuch. The 
A^vms, having been invoked by her in prayer, gave her a son 
named Uimuya-liasta or Gold-handed. Now this Vadhrimati is 
none other than Ushfis or the Dawn who could not come in con¬ 
tact with hei husband, the 5un, wlio had become powerless 
like a Vadhri or eunueh at uight, or in the rainy season when the 
solar rays became weak in consequence of their having been 
covered up by clouds, 'fhe A 9 vins, however, gave Ush4s a son, 
called Eiranya-hSsta which is'anotber name of Savitri ox the Sun 
(^. mranyapdiii Rig, YI. .50. S). The plain meaning is that 
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at the end of the rainy season, or of the night, the golden Sun, 
with refulgent rays, issued from the clouds or darkness as the new¬ 
born son of Ush^s-—the gift of the A 9 vins, though she could 
not know her husband at night or during the rains on account of 
his" having'hecome a eunuch, or poAverless. This EiranyaJiaMa 
or Hircmyafdni is probably the origin of the later Pauranic 
lecrend of the birth of Ganega, a solar god with the head of a 
hasti or elephant, which resemhles the solar orb as it begins to 
emerge from the horizon,—Ganega, the son of Um^ or Durg4 

wholis identified with Ushas. 

Next let us turn to the story of Atri Sapta-Vadhri, as related 
in Rig. V. 78. Sapta-Vadhri, being shut up in a wooden 
case every night, is kept separated from his wife. He 
is, therefore, like a eunuch in the night, and only becomes the 
husband of his wife in the day-time. This undoubtedly refers 
to the Sun of the night. But if he is at all the eunuch-sun of 
the night, the question still remains to be answered, why is he 
called Sapta-Vadhri, or seven-eunuch ? Mr. Tilak says that no 
satisfactory answer to this question has been vouchsafed by any 
Vedic scholar. But we humbly venture to suggest that the Sun, 
beino' called “seven-rayed ” (fejote-rnfm’) when he is visible and 
shines brightly in the sky, is rightly designated “ Sapta-Vadhri 
or seven-eunuch, when his rays lose lustre and become power¬ 
less at night. Mr. Tilak says : “ In the Atharva-\ eda, XI. 5. i 
the Sun as a Brahmach&rin is said to move between heaven and 
earth, and in the 12th verse of the same hymn, we are o 
that ' shouting forth, thundering, red, white, he carries a ^r^ 
penis {Brihach-che^as) along the earth.’ If the Sun movin| - 
tween heaven and earth is called ® 

called Vadhri (eunuch) when 

I ““ht 0 tie Tl,.wo,d 

in . far-fetched interpretat,on.o£ .t .Mla.birih. 

l?,om the prayer contained therein that the embryo J 

68 • 
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and come out “alive and nnliurt” from the mother's womb after 
being developed for ten months, Mr. Tilak infers that it refers to 
the Sun moving between heaven and earth as in a mother's womb 
for ten months, and then coming out—that is, disappearing from 
view, unlike a child who becomes visible to all as soon as it comes 
out of the mother’s womb. This disappearance of the Sun is 

identified by him with two months’ darkne.ss when he goes below 
the horizon in a part of the Arctic region. But this Tnterpreta- 
tion, if at all to be accepted, may as well apply to the two rainy 
months during which the Sun becomes invisible behind clouds. 
He is visible for ten months every day, even in the Tropics, 
though not as continuously as in the Arctic region, where, by the 
way, the day is certainly not ten months long, but is dividedinto 
a long day for a few months and nycthemerons during the rest of 
the period. So this interpretation does not hold good consistently 
with the actual conditions in the Arctic region. If the Sun is 


Bivoi-putra, or the son of ])j/n or heaven (Eig. X. 97.1), and 
the earth the parent mother (Eig. I. 164.33), and the twobwls, 
heaven and earth, form the womb, containing the emhryo (the 
Sun), then he is already visible to both, even in the period of 
gestation, and no prayer need be offered to any God for his safe 
delivery from the mother’s womb; for a prayer, like this, would 
be absurd and unnecessary. In Eig. I. 164.33, the Sun is 
described as being invisible to one who made him, “evidently 
meaning his mother," as Mr. Tilak says. If that be so, the 
riddle can only mean that when the Sun travels by the path of 
Nir-nti at night, he becomes invisible to the mother or the earth 
though he is visible to the father, the Dyu or heaven, becausethe 
path lies high up in the distant region {Pardvat). Another riddle 
contained in Eig. I. 164.17 probably means the same thing, 

for it runsasfollows: “ The cow holding her calf underneath 

TOt her fore feet, and then above with her hind feet, has risen up. 

wu' halfway? 

Where^oes shp bear her young ? I*^is not amidst the herd." This 

may mean that the calf or the Sun is taken up by the cow or the 

pt ni^ht to a place which nobody knows, and then comes 
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back without the calf from half the way. Nobody knows where 
she brings forth her young (or the Sun). It is certain that she 
does not do so in the midst of the herd, in any spot on the 
earth. In other words, she temporarily disappears with her calf 
at night, and the calf (the Sim) is reborn in the morning, how and 
where, nobody knows. This temporary disappearance of the 
Sun at night, or tlie fact of his being invisible to the mother, 
does not imply the existence of a long Arctic night, but only 
of an ordinary night of the Tropics. Try however Mr. Tilak 
may to explain these riddles in his own fashion, we are not at 
all convinced by his arguments that the myth of Atri Sapta- 
Vadhri refers to the darkness of a long Arctic night. Hymn 78 
of the Fifth Mandala is really a simple liturgy of child-birth, as 
Sfiyana has explained, and the prayer contained in the last three 
verses for the safe delivery of a child from its mother’s womb 
was simply suggested by the legend of Sapta-Vadhri who was 
rescued by the Ac;vies from the wooden ease in which he had 
been imprisoned, as a child is delivered from its confinement in 
its mother’s womb. This, in our opinion, is the simple inter¬ 
pretation of the hymn. 

Lastly, we will try to understand the legend of Rijra^ya 
who is described as the son of Brish^giri. It is said that he 
killed and cut np 101 sheep belonging to the citizens and gave 
them to a she-wolf to eat, for which offence he was made blind 
by his father. The Af;vins, having been invoked by him in 
prayer, restored his sight. (SA,yana^s commentary on Rig. I. 
116.10)). The word liijraipa literally means red horse, ” or 
the Sun, who is frequently compared to a horse. The 101 sheep 
which he killed and gave to the she-wolf to eat are undoubtedly 
the hundred and one bright days {inuh^ to glow or shine) which 
were darkened by the ^overhanging clouds concealing the Sun 
who thus became blind. Rig. I. 164.14 distinctly says that the 
solar eye becomes covered with watery mists, which undoubtedly 

refers to his blindness due t<f rains. ^ 

It is useless further to pm'sue the interpretations of the 
various myths which certainly do not prove, or even suggest any 
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reference to the long Arctic night. The blindness of the Sun 
and the darkness produced in consequence, when it is not th' 

darkness of an ordinary Tropical night, are well explained bvthp 
theory of the Rainy season. 

Whi'd. 

The Rig-Veda variously mentions the wheel of Surya’s car to 

be one, two, or seven in number. Rig. I. 164.2 says : “They 
yoke the seven horses to the onc-wlieeied ear. One horse, named 
seyen, bears it alone. ” It would thus appear that the wheel 
of Surya s car is only one, and it is drawn by only one horse- 
though this one horse stands for the seven honses tliat were-riven 
im by the seven Deva-Adityas. Similarly, the one wheel* also 
represents the seven wheels that the Adityas gave him The 
next verse is as follows : “ The seven who preside over the seven- 
wheeled chariot are the seven horses who draw it. Seven sisters 
ride in it together, and in it are deposited the seven cows. 

(ffm mpta). ” The seven who preside over this chariot are 
said to be the seven horses who represent the seven divine 
Adityas who, by lending their rays and horse.s to the Sun or 
MMnda,ho.YQ made it possible for him to shine and move. 

enee^it has been said that tlio seven draw the Sun’s ear, 
though they preside over it. The seven sisters are the seven 
seasons who ride in the ear together. It will be in the reeollec- 
_ion of our readers that, besides the twelve lunar months, there 
IS an inteiealaiy month to which is assigned one season which, 
lowever, is not eounted, as it is without a couple or fellow The 
seven cows ,apta) have been variously interpreW, some 

I entifying them with the seven notes of music as employed in 
chanting the praises of the Sun, while others identifying them 

t . -p + u livers. But these interpretations seem to be. 

^ e e . One meaning of r/o is rapm, or solar ray ; and here 
gavam sapta un^oxiht&^lj means the seven rays of the Sun,’ that 

u I seven AdiCyas. Thus we clearly under- 

s an w y the one-wheeled and one-horsed ear of Surya is called 
seven-wheeled and seven-horsed. 
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But Surya’s car is sometimes conceived to be twd-wbeeled 
alsO; like an ordinary ear. Rig. I. 175.4 is as follows : 

Sage Indra,; who art the lord, thou hast carried off by thy 
strength one wheel of (the chariot of) the Sun. Take up 
thy bolt for the death of (^ushna^ and proceed with thy 
horses, swift as tlie wind, to Kutsa.-’^ Indra, in this verse, 
has been described as having carried off not the wheel, 
but simply one wheel of Surya’s chariot which must, therefore, 
have possessed more wheels than one—either two or seven. 
S^vana is inclined to put down the number of wheels of this ear 
to two. As the stealing of one of Surya’s wheels by Indra 
had evidently tlie object of crippling his motion or disabling 
him, the removal of one wheel out of seven would not have the 
same desired effect as the removal of one wheel out of two. 
Hence we are disposed to accept Sayana^s interpretation. 

Rig. V. 31. 11 is as follows: “He (Indra) formerly 
arrested in battle the rapid chariot of the Sun, and carried 
away the wheel for Etasa, and with it Indra demolishes (his 
foes). May he, giving us preeedeuce, be propitiated by our 
rite. ” If the Suids chariot was furnished with two wheels, the 
carrying away of one would impede its progress; and if the 
wheel was only one, the loss of it would bring the car to a dead 
halt at once. Any way, tbe carrying away of one wheel by 
Indra made tlie Sun/s progress extremely slow and halting. 
But what is really meant by Indra taking off one wheel from 
the Sunts ear and making its progress slow ? Almost all the 
feats for which he was famous were mainly directed towards 
helping the progress of the Sun and releasing him from the 
clutches of Vritra. How is it, then, that Indra acted on this 
occasion in opposition to Surya, "and impeded his progress by 
carrving away a wheel of his ear i Mr. Tilak identifies the 
wheel {chakfam) with the Sun himself, and says that it was 
he whom Indra carried away, thereby ushering in a period 
darkness over the earth. TJ^is darkness he believes to be that 
of a long Arctic , night j but for aught we know, it may as well ^ 
be the darkness of an ordinary night of the Tropics, ^ the idea 
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being that Indra removed the wheel of the Sun’s chariot in the 
evening and fought with the demons of darkness with its help 
But the fact of carrying off and capturing the Sun is usually 
attiibuted to Vritra^ and not to Indra who wages a war with 
the demon for his release. A deed like this, performed by 
Indra, would, therefore, be quite contrary to the usuaF tenor 
of his actions, unless we attach an alfogether different inter¬ 
pretation to it. Verses 3 to 7 of 30th hymn of Mandala IV 
seem to furnish a clue and are as follow: 

^^3. Verily all the Gods, with thee (for) their strength, 

have warred (with the Asuras), wherefore thou hast destro^d 

them by day and by night. 4. In which (contests), for the 
sake of Kutsa and his allies, thou hast stolen, Indra, the wheel 
of the ear of the Sun. 5. In which (contests), thou sino*ly 
indeed hast warred with all those opposing the Gods. Thou, 
Indra, hast slain the malignant. 6. In which (contests), 
Indra, thou hast for the sake of a mortal, discomfited the Sun, 
and hast protected Etasa by thine exploits. 7. Wherefore, 
slayey of \iitra, opulent Indra, hast thou, thereupon, become 
most incensed, and, in consequence, hast slain the son of Danu 
(Vritra) in this firmament.’^ 

It will appeal fiom the above account that Indra befriended 
E,utsa and his allies, and for their sake, carried away the wheel 
of the Sun s cai. Big. VI. 31. 3 says that Indra helped Kutsa 
in fighting against the powerful ^ushna. Rig. I. 175. 4 also 
mentions, as we have seen, the fact of Indra’s carrying away 
the wheel of the Sun’s ear for the sake of Kutsa with a view to 
accomplish the defeat of the demon, (^ushna, who has elsewhere 
been described as ^Hhe wrath^born son of Vritra.” Now this 
gushna, as we know, is the demon of drought, who causes 
gleat distiess to men and all living creatures by withholding^ 
rain. During a period of drought clouds are absent from the 
sky, and the Sun, with his fierce burning rays, considerably " 
adds to their di^jtress insteacJ. of alteviating it, as he ought to do 
as a Deva. Indra, therefore, with a' benevolent desire to 
accomplkh the good of all living creatures, thinks it necessary 
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first of all to weaken the power of the Sun and discomfit him by 
taking off a wheel from his ear. The wheel being stolen his 
power is diminished. In other words, Indra causes clouds to 
appear in the sky, which cover up the Sun, and make his mys 
less fierce and unbearable. This done, Indra fights against 
^ushna who hides himself in the dark caverns of the clouds 
from which, however, Indra hunts him and Vritra out, and 
kills them both in battle. After this, the rains are released and 
fall doAvn in abundance. This seems to be the real import of 
the legend regarding the carrying away of the wheel of the 
Sun’s chariot by Indra. The defeat or discomfiture of the Sun 
in the hands of Indra is clearly referred to in Rig. X. 43. 5 
which says that Indra defeated the rain-obstructing Sun in the 
same way as a gambler seeks out his winner and defeats him.^ 
The defeat or weakening of Surya is synchronous with the 
advent of the rainy season. Mr. Tilak’s surmise, therefore, that 
this discomfiture of Surya betokens the advent of a long night 
is clearly wrong. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. VI. 31. 3 to prove his point 
by interpreting the phrase “ Da^a prapitve in a very ingenious 
way to mean “ at the end of ten (months).”® Even 
admitting for the sake of argument that his interpretation is 
correct, the verse would mean as follows : “ 0 Indra, in the 

striving for cows do thou, with Kufsa, fight against Cushna, 
the Aqusha (the voracious), and Kuyava (“ the bane of the 
crops” Wilson). On the decline or completion of the ten 
(months), thou stolest the wheel of Surya and didst destroy 
calamities.” This implies that after ten rainless months during 
which (^ushna or the drought ate up the food (or crops) of men 
voraciously, in other words, destroyed them by causing them to 
wither, Indra stole a wheel of the Sun’s ear, and thus weakened 
his fierce rays by causing clouds * to gather, from which rain 
was precipitated, marking the end of sunshine or drought. 

’ Kig. X. 43. seufi w ly.am I &o. 

“ Eig. VI. 31. a:-3 l W 

^131 wm II 
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This meaning is as simple and clear as it is rational M 

Tdak’s attempt, therefore, to interpret it as indieatino' the 
advent of the long Arctic night is wrong. 

It should further be noticed here that 9ushna is described 
asadevourer and bane of crops. Does Mr. Tilak mean to sav 
that a ten months’ long sunshine in the Arctic region was 
uncongenial^ to the growtli of crops, and that they throve well 
in darkness ? And was it, therefore, necessary for Indrato 
remove the Sun for two months in order to make the corn o-row? 
A supposition like this would be absurd on the very face of it 
Rain is essential to the growth of corn as well as sunshine’ 
and what Indra really did was to weaken the power of the Sun 
first of all, by causing clouds to gather in the sky, and then to 
precipitate rains from them. This legend too, therefore does 

not suggest a long Arctic night, as wrongly inferred by Mr. 
Tilak; but it clearly betokens the advent of the rainy season 
after a long period of drought. 

Vishnu’s Three Strides. 

Erom the three strides of Vishnu, which are mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda (1. 22. 17-18 ; I. 154. 2), Mr. Tilak has tried 
to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. Let ns 

now examine his arguments. Verses 17 and 18 of Kig. I. 22 
are as follow :— ^ 

17. "Vishnu traversed this (world) ; three times he planted 
his foot, and the Universe was enveloped by his foot covered 
with dust. 18. Vishnu, the preserver, the uninjurahle, 
stepped three steps, upholding righteousness.^^ 

Commentators disagree about the meaning of the sentence 
tndha mdadhe padam.,i,e,,i^^^^ he planted his step. Aeeord- 
ing to ^^kapiini, it was on earth, in the firmament and in 
heaven ; land, aceorcling to Ourriandbha, it was on Samto- 
hana, oi the eastern mountain, on Vishnnpada^ the meridian 
sky, and* Gapa^ircts^ the jvestern# mountain,^ Durg^ch4rya 
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also identifies Vishnu with the Sun and his three paces 
with the rise, culmination and setting of the luminary. Allusion 
is further made to the three paces of Vishnu in the V^jas&neyi 
Samhita of the Yajur Veda, and the scholiast there explains 
them to imply the presence of Vishnu in the three regions 
of the earth, air, and heaven, in the forms respectively of 
A^^ni, Vayu, and Surya (Fire, Wind, and the Sun). Vishnu 
is thus admittedly identified with the Sun, though in the 
Rig-Veda we find him helping Indra in rescuing the Sun, 
the Dawn, the solar rays and the waters imprisoned by Vritra, 
thereby showing that he possessed a distinct individuality of 
his own. He may not be the Sun himself, but he was undoubted¬ 
ly the deity presiding over the luminary. 

Mr. Tilak says that the motion of the Snn as indicated 


by the three steps of Vishuu was not diurnal but annual, 
and quotes Rig. I. lo5.fi in support of his view. The verse 
says that Vishnu set in motion like a revolving wheel his 
ninety steeds with their four names, evidently referring to 
360 days divided into four groups of seasons. “ This,” says 
Mr. Tilak, '■ is good evidence to hold that the yearly course of 

the Sun must betaken as the basis of the exploits of Vishnu.- 

The Rig-Veda further tells us that Vishnu was the intimate 
friend of Indra {r/iij>/ah sakha I. U. 19), and that he assisted 

Indra ill his fight with Vritra. Thus in IV. 18. 11 we-^are 

told that Indra about to kill Vritra said ‘0 friend Vishnu, 
stride vastly' (also ef. VIII. 12. 27), and in I. 156. 4, Vishnu 
is said to have opened the cows’ stable with the assistance of 
his friend, while both Indra and Vishnu are toibed as 
having togeiber vanquished (^ambara, conquere ^ 
of Varchins and produced the Sun, Dawn, and b e “ 

VII. 99. 4 & f). It is evident from these pass^es 
was the associate of Indra in his fight wit ” , .„ 

63.9), and if so, one of the three ^ ^ 

regions where this fight y ’ 15 ? 5 it'is said 

world. We can now understand why m 1. 

that two of the three steps of Vishnu are \isi e 

69 
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bat the third is beyond the reach of birds or mortals (Also cf 

VII. 99.1). When the third step of Vishnu is located in the 

nether world, it can well be said to be invisible, or beyond the 
reach of mortals.’’ ^ ^ 


Yes; but what is meant hy its being deyond the reach of 
birds? If the region was really in the nether world, the Vedic 
bard would certainly not have brought in birds to describe 
its inaccessibility. As birds fly in the sky, the region where 
Vishnu locates his third step must also be in the sk^, but so 
high that neither men nor birds can reach it. This is the 
simple idea that the Vedic bard seems to convey.' It is a 
distortion of the plain meaning of tlie verse to locate Vishnu’s 


third step in the nether region. Besides, it should be recalled 
to mind that we have proved from several verses of the Rig-Veda 
that the fight of Indra with Vritra did not take place 
in the■ nether region, but in the firmament. Mr. Tilak’s 
assumption that the fight took place in the nether region is, 
theiefoie, utterly baseless, and his conclusion about the location 
of the third step, of Vishnu, which he has based on that assump¬ 
tion, at once falls to the ground. 

The three steps of Vishnu can well be explained by a consi- 
deiation of both the diurnal and the annual motions of the 
Sun. He takes the first step in the morning at the time of 
rising, the .second step in the meridian sky at mid-day, and 
the third step in the evening when he sets, which, therefore, 
becomes invisible. By the third step or stride, he does the whole 
distance, covered by the path of Nir-riti^ or the contrary path 
which, as we have shown, is situated high up in the heavens, 
beyond the 1 each of mortals or birds. ^ . W we consider the 
annual motion of the sun, Vishnu covers two-thirds of the 


- yeai or eight mouths by his two strides, and the remaining 
• one thiid 01 fom months by his third stride. Counting the 
year from 9^rad or autumn which was its beginning, we 
come to the miny s when he takes his third step which 


^ilak’s w the Vedas, 328. 
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becomes invisible in consequence of the sky being covered up 
with clouds, in other words, when Indra’s great fight with 
Vritra or Cambara commences. Though the Sun is then 
imprisoned by Vritra, along with the Dawn, the solar rays 
and waters, the presiding deity of the Sun, i.e., Vishna, helps 
Indra in rescuing them. It will thus be seen that Vishnu 
lielps Indra both in his daily and annual fights with Vritra. 
This meaning is plain and simple, and most satisfactorily 
explains the three strides of Vishnu. The later Pauranic 
legend of Vishnu placing his third step on the head of Vali, 
the Asiira king, and sending him downwards, is only an ex¬ 
pansion of the Vedic legend of Indra and Vishnu vanquishing 
Vritra, and laying him low. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Tilak^s interpretation of the myth to prove a long Arctic night 
fails. 

Next Mr. Tilak refers to the appellation of Vidmu as 
(^ipivishta (Rig. VII. 100*6), which, according to Aupamanyava 
has a bad sense [KrdsitartJih/am). Yaska, in his Nirukta 
(V. 79), explains the word to mean gepa iva nirvesJiUtak, o\' 
enveloped like the private parts,or with rays obscured 
(j’tpratipamaragmi). Though an attempt has been made by 
Yc^ska himself, and the author of the Taittiriya Samhita (II. 
2 . 12. 4. & 5) to explain the word as a laudatory appellation of 
Vishnu, its opprobrious meaning is to be found even in later 
Sanskrit literature. Now what can be the meaning of this 
opprobrious appellation as applied to Vishnu? It means that 
there is a season or time when the Sun’s rays are obscured, 
which may be either night, or the rainy season. When the 
Sun shines brightly and his rays are powerful, he is called 
Brihach-cMepas; conversely when his rays are obscured, he is 
called (^ipivisbta. This is the simple meaning of the word. 
It does not prove, as inferred by Mr. Tilak, that the Sun was 
in the nether regions in the clutches of the demon Viitra. 
There can be no question o:^ the nether regions so fai as Indra s 
fight with Vritra is concerned. The Sun’s rays are obscured 
or darkened at night and in the rainy season, and Vishnu s 
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appellation of ^ipivishta as much applies to the one as to the 
other. 

It would be quite useless here to discuss again the myth 
of Trita Aptya, which we have dealt with in a previous chapter 
and pioved to indicate the Rainy season. The principal myths 
referred to by Mr. Tilak as proving a long Arctic night, have 
been found to mean either the short night of the Tropics or the 
Rainy season during which the Sun^s power declines, or the 
solar orb becomes dark and invisible. 



Examination of Mr. Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans- 

(concludcd.) 


The Avestic Evidemie. 

As we have se.en before, Mr. Tilak has laid great stress on 
some evidence in the Zend-Avesta to prove his theory of the 
Arctic home of the Aryans. lie admits that thei*e is no direct 
evidence in the Rig-Veda to prove his Arctic theory, and has, 
therefore, tried his best to gather indirect evidence from an 
isolated verse here, and an isolated verse there, which he has 
interpreted in his own way to suit his purpose. We have examin¬ 
ed his main arguments at length in these pages, but we have 
found most of them to be far-fetelied, uneonvineing, inconsistent; 
and at places utterly liollow, The llig-Veda certainly does not 
contain any reliable indication to show that the Aryans had once 
lived in the Arctic regions, and came thence as immigrants to 
Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab. But Mr. Tilak seems to have been 
greatly struck by the account in the Zend-Avesta of the des¬ 
truction of Airyana Vaejo by a deluge off ice, and'connecting 
this event with the climatic changes broitght about in a remote. 
age in the Arctic region by glaciation; which rendered it 
uninhabitable, naturally concludes that ' the ^.A^yans had their 
original home in the Arctic region whence they dispersed south¬ 
ward—some to northern and southern Europe, and others to 
central and southern Asia. The latter, it is said, consisted of two 
branches, one representing the forefathers of the modern Hindus, 
and the other of the modern Parsis, who settled down respectively 
in the plains of the Punjab, and the region to the north of the 
Hindukush mountain. Those who settled down in the last- 
named region called theii^ counti;y Airyana ^Vaejo^* the 
Paradise or original happy home of the Aryans, after the name of 
the original country in the Arctic region whichJaad been 
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destroyed by iee. This theory seems very ingenious and plau¬ 
sible at first sight, but we have seen that it does not stand the 
test of criticism. ' The evidence quoted by Mr. Tilak from the 
second Fargard of the Vedidad in support of his theory is not at 
all convincing. It is related there that Ahura Mazda called a 
meeting of the celestial gods, which “ the fair Tima, the good 
shepherd of high renown in Air^’ana Vaejo"’ also attended with 
all his excellent mortals, and at which Ahura xMazda distinctly 
warned Yima that fatal winters were going to fall on the happy 
land and destroy every thing therein. Aeeordiogly Yima was 
advised to make a V^ra or enclosure, and removm there the seeds 
of every kind of animals and plants for preservation. Yima, not 
knowing anything about the nature and physical conditions of 
this new country where he was advised to go, naturally asked 
Ahura Mazda about the lights, both created and uncreated, that 
were to be found there. To this query, the latter replied that in 
the V4ra, the sun, the moon, and the stars rose but onee a 
year and that a year seemed only as a day to the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof. JProm tlie tenor of j\lazda/s reply, it is evident 
that these physical conditions of the VA.ra were quite unlike those 
of Airyana Vaejo, which made it necessary for him to describe 
them in e^rlemo. The Vflra, therefore, may have been situated 
in the Arctic region, but Airyana Vaejo was certainly not. 
Hence it follows (1) that iViryana Vaejo which was destroyed by 
ice was situated in any place other than the Arctic region; (l^)tbat 
when it was destroyed, the Arctic region was habitable, which 
made it possible for Yima to remove there with the seeds of all 
animals and plants; (3) that the deluge of ice that destroyed 
Airyana Vaejo was not synchronous with the great invasion of 
ice in the beginning of the post-glacial epoch that rendered the 
Arctic region uninhabitable ; (4*) that Yima^s removal to the V4ra 
undoubtedly took place in an Inter-glacial period when the climate 
of the Arctic region was congenial, and that Airyana Vaejo was 

destroyed byicahrough loc^l causet in that period ; and (5) that 

Yima s VS.ra could not have been situated, as stated in the 
Mainyo-irklxard, within Airyana Vaejo which was destroyed by 
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ice, as a mei-e enelosure {Vara) would not be sufficient to keep 
back the invasion o£ ice from the place, though it might protect 
the inhabitants thereof from the attacks of savage men and wild 
animals. These conclusions, as our readers will see, are irresist- 
able and incontroverlible, and from these we infer that;Airyana 
Vaeio was situated to the north of the Hindukush on a high 
tableland, on which its location is pointed out at present, and 
that this region, having been invaded by ice, a branch of the 
Iranians or Parsis, under the leadership of Yima, moved to the 
Arctic region and settled there in an Inter-glacial period, when 
the Arctic climate was congenial and agreeable, veiging upon 
“ perpetual spring. ” We have tried to connect the ice-deluge 
of Airyana Vaejo with Mann’s Flood, both of which were pro¬ 
bably synchronous. As this Flood is supposed to have been 
caused by the up-heaval of the bed of the Rajputana Sea, and as 
there is no mention of it in the Rig-Veda, we are naturally led 
to conclude that the event took place long after Rig-Vedie times 
when Sapta-Sindhu had a sea to the south, and was quite uncon¬ 
nected with the Deccan, and another sea to the east extending 
probably from modern Delhi to Assam. If these piemises be 
correct, the age of the Rig-Veda must go back to some Iiii;er- 
glacial period of Northern Europe, corresponding at any rate to 
the Pleistocene Epoch of the Post-Tertiary Era. As Mr. Tilak 
is not willing to ascribe such an old age to the Rig-Veda, he 
naturally falls in with, the opinion of American Geologists who, 
considering the evidence mainly found in their country, have 
held that the Post-glacial epoch commenced some ten thousand 
years ago, and rejects the opinion of Dr. Croll who sets it down 
at about 80,000 years ago, so far at least as Northern Europe 
was concerned. It should be remembered in this eonneetion 
that »all the evidence regarding the existence of the Glacial 
period comes from tlVe north of Europe and America but no 

traces of glaciation have been yet discovered in Northern sia 

or North Alaska,”' which suggests the mferenee that 


Tilak’s Arctic JSoine in the Vedas, p. 14. 


j 
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Gkeial period was not tlie one and the same throuo-hout th 
Northern part of tl.e Globe, and may have occurred in^’different 
times in different places through different causes, and that th 

calculations, of the •'^u™pcan and American Geologists may he 

correct so far as their respective countries are eoneerned. It 
may, therefore, he misleadingto apply the calculations as rei^ards 
the Glacial period of one country to those of another. But W.. 
if we accept for the sake of argument the calculation of Ameri 

can Geologists, accepfed by Mr. Tilak, that the Glacial period 

m Northern Europe oeenrred some ten thousand years ao'o, the 
age of the Rig-Veda must be older than tliat ; and this kkre us 
back to a period anterior to the birth of the Babylonian and 
Egyptian civilisation.^, and e.stablishes the undoubtedly hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, and of the Land of the Seven Rivers 
where the sacred hymns of this most ancient Scripture in the 
world were admittedly first eorniiosed and suu<>’. 

However tins may be, it is certain that the Zend-Avesta does 
not prove that (he original cradle of the Aryans was situated 

in the Arctic region. If it proves anything, ‘it proves that a 
branch of the Aryan race emigrated to that region in an early age, 
probably in an Inter-glacial period to escape a calamity caused 
by local physical conditions. Tlie original cradle of the Aryans, 
so far as we can'gather from the earliest record available, was in 
Sapta-Sindhn, the Land of Seven Rivers,as the Punjab usedtobe 
called in ancient time.s, and the regions immediately surrounding 
it, which probably ineliided Airyana Vaejo also in their ambit. 
We have in this, and some of the jirevious chapters, examined all 
the principal evidences put forward by Mr. Tilak from the Zend- 
Avesta to prove his Arctic theory, but we have found that they 
do not, by any means, .support it. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Concluding’ Remarks 

I have at last come to the end of my labours, and it now 
onlr remains for me to give a resume of the several conclu¬ 
sions I have arrived at in this book. As regards the original 
home of the Aryans, it would be extremely rash to say that a 
people, however ancient, and however old their traditions, have 
been living in the same country from the very time of their 
creation; for primitive men, like animals, were migratory and 
moved from place to place, impelled by the exigencies of climate, 
food, shelter, and sudden physical changes. The wide earth 
was their home, and they conveniently moved up or down to 
new places either far or near, that afforded them sufficient food 
and shelter. The extensive physical and climatic changes that 
took place in the Glacial, Inter-glacial, and Post-glacial epochs, 
caused a general movement ot men, animals and even plants 
from one part of the Globe to another, and it would, therefore, 
be difficult to ascertain when and where a particular tribe or 
people had their first origin. It is only when we come down 
to the earliest period of the present epoch, when the distribution 
of land and water became practically the same as we find it 
now, that it becomes possible for us to locate, with some cer¬ 
tainty, the place where a particular people had once lived before 
they emigrated to, or were isolated in some other land. 
Beyond this, it is impossible for us, with our present limited 
knowledge, to come tp any definite conclusion regarding the 
place of origin, or the original home of a people.^ ^ 

Considered from this point of view, the original cradle of 
the Aryans must remain undetermined. That ^adle may have 
been in Sapta-Sind.hu, the Arctic region. North Europe, Central 
Asia, Central Africa, or even some continent now lost. But we 
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are not concerned with the solution of that problem in th' 
book. We come down to the early dawn of Aryan hist 
which is synchronous with the mental awakening of the Ar 
making intelligent self-realisation possible, in '’relation to'T' 
physical environments, and impelling them to overcome obstae'" 
and subordinate them to their tribal welfai'e Tliio 
development must have been at first extremely slow and wradnal 
and probably occupied thousands of years before the primitive 
Aryan savages were able to take a further step onward.' Thes 
savages, subsisting on roots and fruits, and instinctively roamin' 
about in search of food and shelter, gradually developed into 
hunters, with their rude primitive weapons, consisting of either 
small branches of trees, bones, or stones found in their natural 
conditions, that came in handy for the purposes of offence and 
defence. Afterwards, they learnt how to polish these rude stone 
weapons and give them particular shapes. But this also took 
a long age to be ac complished. Gradually they learnt to trap 

Tedw cosmology pcstulates tTm 

dwme beings called Dc™,., and who preside over the destinies of 

mankind and guide them m their gradual evolution towards proo^ress and 
perfection. They stand in the rdlc of in.,tructors and masters who sdect theh 
ap pupils rfom a particular race, and teach them the rudiments of culture 
and mvihsed Me. So far as the Aryan raco was concerned, the semi-divine 
the uLTfi P-totypea of the race, and gradually initiated the people in 

he use of are and metals and the mysteries of sacrifice, .and taught them the 
uudamental principles of art and .agncnliuro. The inapt pupils were 
rejected and cast adrift in the world as waifs and strays, -savage or semi- 

Td onlv I 

and only commensurate with their o-rodnni i i ^ 

that made by children, though under ' 

teachers. The race had to pass through an thrL e 1 
moral and spiritual development during a lomr ' • stages of mental, 

nay hundreds of +>, measured by thousands, 

naj, hundreds of thousands of years, before it conld emerge as a civinJ 

people, as we find them depicted in the Ei.-Veda Tb^l r 

was necessary to all people, Aryan or n™ Ami 

the most wonderful prodigy of a child wV l' Ti’ to 

through tt, course of training Ifore T/ 

Evolution is the basis of all progress and ilTs T 

Aryan race had not to go through this long and tedious process. 
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and tame wild animals like goats, steep and cattle, which they 
killed for food in times of necessity. The duty of keeping and 
tending these animals put a burden on their shoulders, which 
necessarily curbed their free roving propensities except for the 
purpose of pasturing them. This stage also continued for 
several thousand years, until they learnt the rudiments of agri- 
’ culture, when they were compelled to curb their roving propen¬ 
sities still further in order to be able to grow corn and harvest 
it when ripe. The carrying on of agricultural work implied a 
knowledge of the use of metals, especially iron ; and settlement 
in rude homesteads near the cornfields with a view to watch the 
growth of corn, and protect it from the attacks of birds, 
beasts and men, soon became a necessity. The reaching of this 
stage also took several thousand years more, during which the 
Aryan nomads gradually changed their nomadic life for the 
life of settled agriculturists. As they now learnt to depend 
mainly upon agriculture for a living, they had to look for the 
fall of timely rains in order to be able to reap an abundant 
harvest. But as the rains weie never regular in coming, they 
thought that their regularity could only be ensured with the 
help of the mysterious divine powers that were supposed to 
control them, and in fact, all natural phenomena. This led to 
the discovery, spicialisation, and individualisation of the various 
gods, in whose praise they composed and sang hymns with the 
object of propitiating them and winning their favour.- But 
the mere chanting of hymns or incantations (mantras) was not 
considered sufficient, unless it was accompanied by some sacrifice 
to the Gods—sacrifice of something valuable in their possession. 
As Pa/;u, or domesticated animals constituted wealth in ancient 
times,the sacrifice of a pagii or cattle was thought necessary 


•- Even in moclc^mes, the Rain-maker is the most important person 

among savage tribes. Hopronoanoes incantations and performs mystenons 

rites with the object of bringing down rains from heaven. He is e p 

in embryo, and wields great influence in savage society. 

» Pn,ir is equivalent, to Lat. meaning cattle. As cattle constiteted 

wealth in primitive, society, came to mean wealth or money, c/. 

Pecuniary. 
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along with the chanting of hymns, and the severed limbs of 
the victim were consigned to Fire, especially kindled for the 
purpose,—Fire, the bright and beautiful, who was the priest of 
the sacrifice and conveyed to the Gods all the oblations offered 
through him. This gave rise to rituals which became more and 
more intricate in course of time, and led to the formation of a 
class of priests who could properly perform them. The juice of 
the Soma plant which was indigenous to Sapta-Sindhu, possessing 
as it did a cheering and invigorating effect on the consumers^ 
was also offered to the Gods, but as the plant grew and was 

abundantly available during the rainy season only, and as Indra 
was the principal God who was supposed to wage war with 
Vntra and ^ushna (Drought) during this season, the Soma 

drink came to be specially appropriated to him. ^ We find the 

Aryans reaching this stage of development when some of the 
ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were composed. It must have 
taken them thousands and thousands of years to reach this sta^e 

from their primitive state of nomadic savages, subsisting on 
roots and fruits, and living* by the chase. 

As some of the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda contain 
evidence and indications of a different distribution of land and 
water m Sapta-!Sindhu, we are compelled to go back to that ancient 
ime when such a distribution actually existed. The results of 
Geolopeal investigations go to show that modern RHjputanA was 
a sea in the Tertiary Era, and the Gangetie trough to the east of 
^ e Punjab was also a sea up to the end of the Miocene epoch. 
As thereare distinct references to thrse seas in some hymns of the 
Big-Veda, we cannot help assigning their age to that epoch 


Indra was lorn in oler word" T?"® “ 

ledged as the Supreme ^ TT f 

purvah (older than the insiifcution of sacrifice) 7 

Eig-Veda that Indra developed an ion, 1* ^ “ 

he even thought of snotin» hi, desire for the Soma drink, before 

gods in the Vedio hierarchy,°but Soma^^ " ^ ^®ast. ^ Indra is one of the oldest 
where excmt in Santa-Sindl, ''der still. As this plant grew no- 

wnd the Aryans. Jioary antiquity of the country 
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which lasted till more than three or four hundred thousand years 
ago. There is also geological evidence to show that man 
flourished on the Globe and in India in the Miocene and Pliocene 
epochs. Hence there can be no improbability in the fact that 
the primitive Aryans lived in that epoch in Sapta-Sindhu, 
attaining a comparatively high state of culture. The account of 
the immigration of Yima and his followers to the Arctic rearion 
in an Inter-glacial epoch when that region was habitable, as 
mentioned in the second F^rgard o£ the Vendidad, reference to 
which has been made in the preceding chapter, also supports 
tlie Rig-Veclie evidence as to the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu 
and its early inliabitants, the Aryans. We do not say that all 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda are as old as some of these ancient 
hymns j but the very fact that the latter refer to a different 
distribution of land and water in the Punjab as it existed in the 
Miocene epoch at once takes back Aryan civilisation, if not the 
very beginning of it, to that epoch. It should be borne in mind 
that the Rig-Vedic hyrnns were composed during a very long 
period, as there is distinct reference in the sacred Scripture to 
hymns that had been composed in the early'and the middle 
ages and to hymns that were composed in the later age of Rig- 
Vedic times (Rig- III. l-^)- The language of the ancient 
hymns-also underwent a tliorougli change, and had to be recast 
in the more refined dialect of the later age. In fact, the old 
hymns came down to the Aryans of the later age in ^"new grace¬ 
ful robes,” as a Rishi has felicitously expressed the idea. All 
the hymns that we find in the Rig-Veda were collected and 
redacted in comparatively recent times, not certainly according 
to their sequence and dates of composition, but according'to 
their happening to fall in with certain groups, and we need not, 
therefore, be surprised, if we oeeasionally come across certain 
hymns that bear in them the stamp of modernity along with 
hymns that are admittedly more ancient. But this does not 
prove that all of them w’^ere composed in the later age of Rig- 
Vedie times. As we have said, the Rig^Vedie .civilisation 
extended over a very long period, and the difterent strata that 
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composed it are clearly discernible to the patient and care¬ 
ful researcher, as they undoubtedly contain fossils of a bye-crone 
age and bye-gone civilisation. It is these fossils that havehe*lped 
us in reading aright the history of the ancient Aryans, and in 
tracing it back to hoary antiquity beyond human calculation 
This goes to confirm the popular belief that the Vedas are 
eternal, and not aseribable to any iiuman agency {apaumsheya) 
and that they emanated from Bralimd, the Creator himself.' 

Having discussed the antiquity of the Rig-Veda and of 
Sapta-Sindhu, we will now give a brief summary of the several 
conclusions we have arrived at in this book from a study of 
the Rig-Veda, the Biihmapas, the Zend-Avesta, the results of 
geological and ethnological investigations, and the ancient 
civilisations of Iran, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Phcenicia, Asia- 
Minor, and Prehistoric Europe, which is as follows :_ 

(1) Down to the Miocene Epoch, Sapta-Sindhu, as the ' 
ancient Punjab used to be called, was entirely cut off from South¬ 
ern India by a sea which covered modern R^jputSn^, and extend¬ 
ed as fai east as Assam. An arm of this sea ran up tlie pre¬ 
sent lower valley of the Indus to the point where she was joined 
by her tributaries. Thus there were three seas on the three 
sides of Sapta-Sindhu. There was another sea towards the 
north, below the confines of modern Turkistan, extending as far 
north as the Arctic ocean, and as far west as the Black Sea, 
which disappeared in comparatively recent times, leaving the 
Black Sea, the Caspian Sea the Sea of Aral and Lake BSkash 
as its remnants, and eon erting its shallow beds into steppes. 
There was another Asiatic Mediterranean to the east of Turki¬ 
stan, which also disappeared in comparatively recent times, 
leaving Lake Lobnor as its remnant. These four seas round 
about ancient Sapta-Sindhu have been distinctly mentioned in 

the Rig-Veda, thereby proving its hoary antiquity which goes 
back to the Miocene Epoch. 

( 2 ) In that epoch. Southern India probably formed a part 
of awast erontineat which extended ffom Burma to the coasts of 

Eastern Africa, and probably as far south as Australia. In an 
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ao’e later than that of the Rig-Veda^ the greater part of this 
continent was submerged through seismic disturbances of a 
cricrantie character, leaving remnants of it in the Deccan, 
Burmaj the islands of the Indian Avchipelago, some islands in 
the Paeifie Ocean, Australia, and the string of islands, and Coral 
reefs in the Indian ocean in the direction of Madagascar. The 
same seisrhic forces that dismembered this vast Southern Conti¬ 
nent, called “the Inclo-Oceanic et ntinent” by Blanford, probably 
also caused the upheaval of the bed of the R4ji)ut§,nS, Sea, and a 
depression of the Aravalli mountains, which made it possible for 
the Aryans of Sapta-Siudhu to migrate southwards and settle 
in the different parts of the Deeean in a later age. The Paura- 
nic legend of Agastya sipping up the ocean dry, and depressing 
the hio-h neak of the Vitidhya to enable him to go to the South- 
ern Peninsula strongly supports and corroborates this view. It 
goes without saying that the Mjput4n4 Sea existed in Rig-Vedic 
times, barring the progress of the Aryans southwards. 

(3) Sapta-Sindhu has been admitted by Geologists to be the 
earliest life-producing region in the whole of India, where the 
evolution of animal life took place in continuous succession, un¬ 
til man was created. As the region was peopled by tne Ar^^ans 
from time immemorial, they came to regard it as their original 
cradle. The Southern Continent was peopled by a different 
family of human beings, of whieb the Kolarians and the Drarvi- 
dians are the remnants. The other branches of this family were 
scattered over the different islands of the Indian Archipelago 
and Australia, all bearing a family likeness, though their physi¬ 
cal features and languages have undergone considerable modi¬ 
fications in consequence of different environments, climates and 
circumstances, and the very long period of their separation from 
one another. It is^ really wonderful, however, that even after 
this long separation,’they still retain some signs of linguistic and 
ethnic affinity. It is a mistalre to suppose that the Kolarians 
and the Dravidians had come from Central Asia and at first 
settled in the Punjab, whence the'y were driven southward by 
their more powerful adversaries, the Aryans. The existence of 
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P.,nlbT„ anl- f t »* *!■• 

Punjab m anc.ent times, and nf impassable mountains at one, 

ptecludes the possibilitj of siieh immigration on a large scale ll 

nomadic savages m the very primitive condition of development 

he immigration of the Aiyaiis also from Central Asia or fo, 

the matter of that, Northern Europe or the Arctic region i 

egu^ly a pure myth. They were very probably antoeht'ho.oi, 

in th Punjab or Sapta-Sindliii, as the Kol.rians and the 

Dravidians were autochthonous in the .Sontliern Continent and 

they had no mutual communication or inlcrioiirse dnrino Ei„ 

Aedic times. S.pfa-Sindhu was girded about by seas'on In 
Afghanistan which was directly connected wi'f}. 

Western Asia and Asia Minor. connected with 

(4) The upheaval of the bed of the Rajpntana Sea and +l 
submergence of the Soiitheru C.,it,ine„t"i, posf ;,”vm ! 
times probably caused a heavy flood i„ ,s’pta,Si„d°hu by 

the displacement of the vast volumes of its watei-s whie^ 

IS known as Manu’s RInnd ti p i which 

venerated bv th« ^ ■ of vaiiours 

Lu ^ ^ Flood-water was pro- 

»n^A“Z ““ ‘he Himflllyn 

“Eion Cd z: :'f b- ^“‘'r 

..rewards and settle down in tTe ArZ”™ hT’‘' 
the Inter-glacial period, possessed a eonwenial ebmatT 

Aryans to the Arc rtion n ! " “* ‘'" 

however, snbsegueut to W.-Ve c iw '1Z.'™- 

E ^ V eaie times, nidireetly proves thp 

hoary antiquity of the race. The Rio-Vedio A ^ 

z J- e j^ig vedie iiryans never 

emigiayd to, nor came from the Arctic region, as there is not 

even the shadow of a mention of n • • y^eie is not 

Rig-Veda. of s"eh immigration in the 

which Sapta-Sindhu had originally been cold, 

eonsequencfr of thTV"^^' changed iny temperate and hot in 

quench of the disappearance of'^the R4jputan4 Sea and 

the creatton of a vast tract of arid desert " it; plat Se 
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change, however, was probably gradual. The year is first called 
Ilima, then Hemanta, and lastly (^arad in the Rig-Veda on 
account o£ the prevalence of a cold and temperate climate in the 
different ages, marking its gradual change. The total disappear¬ 
ance of this sea as well as the sea over the Gangetic trough 


made the climate hot, diminished the quantity of rainfall in the 
Punjab, thereby causing the glaciers in the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya to disappear, and attenuated the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati into straggling and insignificant streams as they 
are at present. The &arasvati, however, was a mighty river 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, flooding her valley in the rainy season^ 
and had a perennial flow of water in her bed, probably fed by 
the glaciers at her source. The rainy-season in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu lasted from three to four months, during which the sky 
remained continuously covered with clouds, making the appear¬ 


ance of the sun and the dawn impossible. 

(6) There is no mention in theHig-Veda of the Deccan, or 
any of its mountains or famous rivers, because the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans could not and did not go to that country, having been 
cut off by the lUjputana Sea, or of any province like PanchMa, 

Kosala, Magadha, Videha, Anga and Vanga towards the east 

of Sapta-Sindhu, because they formed parts of the Eastern Sea 
covering the present Gangetic trough, and were not in existence 
i„ Eig-Ycdio time., Th. n.eulio„ .« in tt. Kg-Y A 

does not absolutely I'rove the acquaintance of Rig-Vedic Aryans 
with South Behar. The word probably refers to soine barren 
hilly region in Sapta-Sindhu itself. Or, if it be really i en i e 
with South Behar which formed part of the southern 
it is just possible that the sea-going Aiyan merchants o c 
that portion only of the continent in their voyages ^s war s, 
and brought accounts of the inferior breed of eat ein a 
region, some of which were probably also importe to ap - 
Sindhu, which enabled the .Eig-Vedic Aryans to form a poor 
opinion of the breed. Beyond this, the word has 
cLnd historical value, and does ^ 

trough was firm land in Eig-Vedie timM, ma lUj, i 
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for Aryan or non-Aryan tribes to settle there. The evidence 
of the existence of a sea to the east of the Punjab in Rig-Vedic 
times is overwhelming, as we have shown in the early chapters 
of this book. 

(7) The dark-skinned Dasas and Dasyus, mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, were not the people of the Kolarian and Dravidian 
races, but they were either the dark nomadic Aryan savages, 
the remnants of the race in its onward march towards progress 
or the non-sacrificing Aryan tribes who did not subscribe to the 
oithodox Vedic faith, and accept the VedicGods, and hence were 
put down as blacks to depict their character. The analogy 
of the black-skin was also drawn from the myth of Vritra who 
represented the black clouds, and caused a dire distress among 
the people by with-holding the rains and concealing the Sun, 
the Dawn and the solar rays (cows) in his cloud-body, just as 
the Aryan robbers and savages stole the cows from the Aryan 
settlements, and thereby harassed the owners thereof, 

(8) As the Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta'-Sindhu, 
theii giadual evolution as a race took place in that region. But 
there were some tribes who could not keep pace with their 
advanced brethren, and remained in the state of nomadic savages, 
stealing the cows of the neighbouring Aryan tribes, either 
nomadic cattle-keepers or settled agriculturists, and harassing 
them in vaiions ways. The nomadic eattle-keejDcrs could freely 
and readily move away to other places of safety, but the settlers 
and agiieulturists could not do so. Hence they thought it 
necessary to purge these pests out of the country. And with 
this object in view they waged a long and continuous war with 
them, succeeding in the long run in driving them out of Sapta- 
Sindhu. This purging of the dross of the population had been 
commeneed from the earliest neolithic times, and was continued 
through long ages till a later period when the Iranians, the 
aiieestois of the modern Parsis, who Tvere called Asuras, were 
driven out of Sapta-Sindhu for oth^^ reasons commensurate with 

• ^ the rac^, viz.j difference 

lu reli^ous opinions and practice. The neolithic Aryan 
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savages who had been compelled to leave the land of their birth 
in very early times dispersed themselves towards the west 
beyond the precincts of Sapta-Sindhii, as they could not go 
either towards the east;, the south or the north on account of the 
existence of impassable seas in these directions^ and after com¬ 
mingling their blood with that of the neolithic Turanian savages 
with whom they came in contact in Western Asia, and to whom 
they gave their Aryan speech and such little culture as they- 
possessed, passed on to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous 
which was not then a strait. As these savages were the first 
to leave Sapta-Sindhu, they were undoubtedly the first to enter 
Europe, because they were pushed forward by other more ad¬ 
vanced Aryan tribes who also were compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhu. Thus waves after waves of Aryan immigration 
from Sapta-Sindhu continued, the first and the earliest wave 
reaching the westernmost parts of Europe, and the last 
settling and stagnating near Sapta-Sindhu in Iran, the 
intervening space having been occupied by Aryan tribes, either 
pure or mixed, in the different stages of civilisation, from 
the highest in Iran to the lowest in westernmost Europe. Sapta- 
Sindhu was really the original hive from which these immi¬ 
grations proceeded from the very earliest times conceivable. 

(9) There was an Aryan tribe in Sapta-Sindhu, called the 
Panis, who were merchants, and traded both on land and by 
sea. They constructed ships for their sea-voyages, having been 
master-carpenters, and were excellent! mariners, probably the 
earliest that history knows of. But they were a greedy and 
avaricious people, bent only upon amassing wealth by means 
fair or foul. Having been money-lenders, they exacted interest 
from the borrowers with the cruel severity of a Shylocb. Clans 
of this tribe who traded on land, accompanied by their herds 
and dogs, like the modern wandering Iranis, sometimes stole the 
cattle of the settled agriculturists, and mixing them with' their 
own herds, swiftly moved away to other settlements. Some¬ 
times the outraged villagers hotlj^ pursued fhem, with their 
chariots and dogs, and there were pitched battles in which either 
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the pursuers or the pursued got the worst. The Rig-Veda 
mentions accounts of these frequent encounters which reveal a 
condition of society other than peaceful. This abominable 

^5 a. ^ is^ coupled with the fact that they did not 
subscribe to the Vedie faith, and wonshiio the principal Vedie 
Gods or perform the Vedie sacrifices, made them highly un¬ 
popular and despised. Some of them were so fiercely persecuted 
by the combined Vedie Aryan elans that they were compelled to 
leave Sapta-Sindhu in their ships for other countries where they 
settled as traders and mariners. The upheaval of the bed of the 
Rajputana Sea, and the gradual appearance of land in the 
Gangetic trough must have determined others also to leave the 
country for good, as they had not much facility for making 
voyages from the shores of Sapta-Sindhu. They must havt 
settled first on the coasts of modern Gujrat, and afterwards on 
the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of the Southern Penin¬ 
sula, in as much as they afforded excellent timber, the Indian 
teak, for shipbuilding. Probably they were the first Aryans to 
have come in contact with the inhabitants on the seaboards of 
this Peninsula—the Pandyas and the Cholas, who were thus the 
first to receive Aryan culture. Prom these eoasts some of the 
Panis, accompanied by the aryanised Cholas, settled in Chaldea, 
probably so named after the Cholas, who established a flourishing 
colony in Mesopotamia and laid the foundation of the great 
Babylonian Empire. Others, accompanied by the aryanised 
Pandyas, voyaged along the coasts of Persia and Arabia, and 
settled in Egypt. But as the Panis had an irrepressible sea- 
roving propensity, they ultimately settled in Syria on the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and founded a flourishin<^ 
colony named Phoenicia. The Panis, or Phoenicians as they 
^me to be called, became worse pests to the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and 'Asia Minor than they 
^ a een in Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as they carried off help- 

and ^traded in them as slaves. 
These Panis or .hoeniciana -kre known in history as the Punic 

race, who established colonies in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Phoenicia 
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and Northern Africa, and even Sweden, and played an important 
part in the early history of Europe. 

(10) The savage Aryan tribes who had commingled their 
blood with that of the Turanians had dispersed to Europe long 
before the Panis left Sapta-Sindhu and established colonies in 
Western Asia and Egypt. These savage tribes were followed by 
others more civilised who settled in the wild regions of the 
Caucasius mountains, in Armenia, Cappadocia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
Pontus and the neighbouring provinces. The province, known 
as Pontas (Sanskrit Pantha), marked the high way for going from 
Asia to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous. Central Asia 
having been covered by a wide stretch of sea in those days, 
which nomadic savages found difl&cult to cross, the only way to 
go to Europe lay through this province in Asia Minor. Subse¬ 
quent to the Panis, other Aryan tribes, the Kossaeans, the 
Hittites and the Mittanians went out of Sapta-Sindhu and 
settled down in the various parts of Asia Minor. ^ All these 
Aryan tribes, including the Chaldeans who were a Dravidian 
race, were afterwards absorbed by the Semites, though they left 
the stamp of Aryan culture on the Semitic civilisation, 

(11) The Iranians, the ancestors of the Parsis, were pure 
Aryans and originally inhabited Sapta-Sindhu. They shared all 
the material culture of the Vedic Aryans and were, like them, 
highly civilised, speaking the same language, worshipping many 
of the Gods mentioned, in the Rig-A^eda, specially Eire, and 
the Sun under the name of Mithra, performing the Soma 
sacrifice and observing many social customs that were followed 
by the A^edie Aryans also. But they had some difference of 
opinion in religious matters, as they abhorred animal sacrifices, 
did not acknowledge the supremacy of Indra, exposed their 
dead to be devoured by vultures and kites instead of eremating 
them, as Eire was considered too sacred to be polluted by d^d 
bodies being consigned to it, and observed other customs dis¬ 
agreeable to the Vedic Aryans. These differences of opinion 
in matters social and reli^ous erssated a division among them 
which gradually widened, and ultimately separated the two elans. 
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But this sepiration took place after much bloodshed in a war 
which lasted for a long time, and is known in later Vedie and 
Pauranie literature as the Bevdmra-Samgrama, the Devas repre¬ 
senting the Vedie Aryan, and the Asuras the Iranians. They 
were the last to be expelled from Sapta-Sindhu, and after roam¬ 
ing about in various districts outside Sapta-Sindhu, at last 
settled down in Bactriana and Airyana Vaejo. In a much later- 
age, they founded the great Persian Empire which at one time 
extended as far as Europe and threatened the independence of 
Greece, and with it, the early civilisation of Europe. As we 
have said before, an early branch of the Iranians under the 
leadership of Yima emigrated to the Arctic region when it was 
habitable in an Inter-glacial epoch, after Airyana Vaejo had 
been destroyed by iee. This branch must have again moved 
southward and settled in North-Western Russia after the Arctic 
region had become uninhabitable at the commencement of the 
Post-GIadal epoch, and were probably the ancestors of the 
Lithuanians and the Slavs. 

(12) The early inhabitants of Europe were the Iberians, 
small dolicho-eephalie race, who had been the original inhabi¬ 
tants of North Africa, and the Canstadts, a tall dolicho-cepha- 
lie race from the same country, who were the ancestors of the 
Teutons and moved into Europe with the disajjpearance of the 
great ice-sheets that had covered the greater part of Europe in 
the Glacial epoch. A brachy-cephalic race, with Turanian type 
but Aryan speech, entered pre-historic Europe from the east, and 
freely mixing with the early inhabitants gave them the Aryan 
speech and such culture as they possessed. They were in the 
neolithic stage of development, and must have been the products 
of the early Aryan savages who had been expelled from Sapta- 
Sindhu, and the Turanian savages of Asia with whom they had 
commingled their blood. The Turanians having been more 

numerous than the Aryans, the resultant type was Turanian, 

though the speech remained Aryan. There was another Asiatic 
type rn -'Europe in the Ligurianf who were a short-statured 

brachy-cephalic race, without the Aryan speech. The tall 
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braehy-eeplialic Toninians were called Celts who spread through 
Central Europe up the Danube to the farthest west, as they were 
also found in Great Britain which was probably connected with 
the continent in those days. The Celts of Britain, however, 
were orbho-eephalie, having probably eonimingled their blood 
with the (lolieho-eephalic Iberians. The deeenclants of the 
neolithic Celts are found in Greece, Northern Italy, Central 
Europe, France, Denmark and Great Britain, while those of the 
pure Iberians are found in Southern Italy, Spain, Wales and 
other regions, where the race could remain secluded. The de¬ 
scendants of the Canstadts are found in Northern Europe among 
the Germans and the Swedes and of the Ligurians in parts of 
Russia and Nortlierii Euro])e. In this way, the greater part of 
this continent was aryanised in pre-historic times. 

(13) It would thus appear that Europe was not the original 
cradle of the Aryan race, nor was the Arctic region when it was 
habitable and possessed a congenial climate verging upon per¬ 
petual spring in an Inter-glacial epoch. That cradle was in 
Sapta-Sindhu and nowhere else. Mr. Tilak thinks that there 
are internal evidences in the Rig-Veda, which go to prove an 
Arctic cradle of the Aryans ; but I have examined his argu¬ 
ments at length and found them unconvincing. The evidence 
to be found in the Zend-Avesta of an Aryan immigration to the 
Arctic region in early times does not prove that this region was 
their original cradle, or that Airyana Vaejo was situated therein. 
This immigration took place long after Rig-Vedic times in an 
Inter-glacial epoch, when the Arctic region was habitable. 

These are some of the main conclusions I have arrived at in 
this work, and I hope tbat they will be found to be correct. As 
regards my calculation of the age of some of the oldest hymns 
of the Rig-Veda whicb-I have set down to the Miocene, or at 
any rate to the Pliocene or the Pleistocene epoch, I am afraid 
that Vedic scholars will accuse me of romancing wildly. But 
if the Geological deductions iwire found to be correct, calcula¬ 
tions which are ba«ed on them cannot be wrong. They will 
either stand or fall with them. 


*wfy7» 
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" Cireat and Little, 199, 


Bel5c’‘d"e?gor 199, 
34<2, 344. 
Be,nfy,J'i7. 
Bei’os'sim, 37,38. 
Bob, 2411] 248, 254. 


Bliiigd 

,; i78, 298, 

442. 

Bhiicri 

hBiiagdndi 

n, 178. 

Bixago 

i,vat-Geeta, 

456. 

Bhiiga 

.vat.-Piirdn! 

i, 219. 

Bliaru'' 

larkar. Sir 

R. G.107 


darkar, Prof. 113, 116. 

Bliaradviija, 75. 134, 137, 279. ^ 
liliarafc::*:^, 53, 65, 118 ; Bhanita 
( !)rc)ther of Rriina), 257 


Bli aiat tfi- 'iTarslia., 53 


BharaL, 53, 65. 

Bli ii skni'iicliarya, 377. 

Blieda, 353, 

Biiniier, 153. 

B,hrij^ii,256,450,451, Blirigna, 59, 137. 
Blrrigii-Samluta, 260, 

Blmh, 444, 513. 

Bhiijyu, 34, 529, 530, 533. 

Bhuioka, 157. 

Bliuvali, 444, 513. 

Biblical account of Creation compared, 


Biblical account of the Flood, 38. 

Bibos Gaurus, 84. 

Bipo9, 36. 

Bi-pani, 181. 

Bison ('Gaiira mriga), 82, 84. 

Black, 122, 123, Black-skinned, 123, 
127, 493, 4 . 94 . 

Blagdon, 104. 

Blanford H. F., 13, 92. 

Bloomfield Prof. 47. 

Boar, the incarnation of Vishnu, 225 ; 
wild boax', 82. 

Boghaz Keui, 289. 

Bagn, 178, 292, 298. 

Bombax Malabax'ica (^imul), 86, 
Boomerang, 103. 

Booth, 232, 235, 

Bopp, 338, 

Bospkorous, Isthnius of 12, 40, 140, 
327. 

Boucher de Pex’th, 308. 

Bourgeois, 114. 

Brachy-cophalic, 312. 

Bracler, 153. 

Brahma, 251 Nirguna 252,—iJagu- 
na, 252. 

Brahma, 21, 379 ; 4ho morning Sun, 
420 ; the Creator, 558. 
Brahmacharin, 537. 
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Rrahniana, 430. 

Bi'ahmavartn, 53, 54. 

Bribn, 134. 

Brigian.s, 298. 

Briges, 29S, 335. 

Brihach-chepas, 537, 

Brijis, 298, 335. 

Brihaspati, 47, 159, 453, 454, 455, 520. 
Brisha-giri, 539. 

Broca, 3U, 341. 

Bronze Aga, 190, 198. 

Brown J. Coggin, 24, 

Bruce, Robert, 318. 

Brhx, 318. 

Buck, black (Krisima-Sara Mriga), 82.. 
Buddha, 264, 265, 

Buddhistic Era,. 2 . 

Bulfalo, 79. 

Briffalo-meat partaken of by the- 
Vedic Ai’yans, 79; and offered to 
Indi\a, 75. 

Bugasli, 292. 

Bfilher, Dr. 47. 

Bull-sacrifice, 74, 75. 

*Biirisen, 168, 174. 

Burna-Buriash 1, 291. 

Burx’ai’d, Sir Sidney, l7. 

Butea Frondosa (Pal 3 . 9 a) 85. 

C 

(JJa^imauli, 269. 

(JJa 9 vat, 398; 9119 vati, 413. 

Cainozoio Era, 20. 

^akapuni, 544, 

(jlakti, 268. 

(Jambara, 440, 493, 516, 617, 645, 

Cambrian age, 19. 

Oanaanites, 185, 293. 

Oanstadts, 140, 179, 316, 319, 863. 
Capellini M., 115. 

Captive waters, 501, 

Oarad, marked the beginning of the 
Vedic year, 467. ‘ 

Carmichael Lectures, 113, 116. 
^aryEndvat, lake. 58. 

Caste, determined by colour, 816, 
^astra, 891, 392, 

(Jlatadru, 66. 

9atakratu, 627, 529. 

Oatapatha Brahmana, 37, 41, 160, 
153, 176, 216, 363,'869, 431,448, 449. 
^atardtra, 488. 

Galestlal wateift, 614, ^ 8 . 

Celts, of the Turanian type, 321 ^ 322; , 
Colts, 327, 362 ; Caesar’s—"328; 
Oelt^;328. 
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Central Asiatic Home of the Aryans, 
.340. 

^esha, 470. 

Cliagos group, 93. 

Chaldea, 189, ^ 01 , 202. 

Chaldeans, a mixed race sprung from 
the Panis and the Dravidians, 2175 
as builders, 236. 

Chaldean Priests, 232, 233 5 —Astro¬ 
nomy, 234 5 —Art, 237. 

Chaldean religion influenced by Yedio 
religion, 222 . 

Chatur-masya, 487. ; 

Chaturvim 9 a day, 483. 

Ghatarm 9 yam 9 aradi, the date on 
which Yritra was killed, corespond¬ 
ing to the Yijaya Da 9 anii, 516, 617. 

Chyavana, 529. 

Chavee M., 337, 

Ghedis, 65, 135. 

Ghennb, 66 . 

Ghettis, 237. 

Ghiniot Hills, IS. 

Ghitung, 67. 

Gholas, 103, 110, 142,144,182,183, 
196, 201, 296. 

Cholade 9 a, 201. 

9i9nadeva,, 267, 303. 

9 ikslia, 68 . 

^ipivishta, 647. 

Gircum-Polar regions, characteristics 
of the, 372, 373. 

Qm, 266, 268, 296, 421. 


Clodd, Edward, 23. 

Clouds compared with darkness, 462 
463, 464. 

Colour of skin changed, 314, 316. 
Coptos, 244. 

Coroniondal coast, 182. 

Cosmic struggle, 151, 155. 
Cowsddentified with Adityas, 476 , 
Cows’^ session, described, 476, 477 5 
lasting through the two rainy 
mon.ths 477, which were the last two 
months of the year, 478 . 

Cows’ walk, 473 . 

9rauta Sutras, 451. 

Creationist Scbool, 21. 

yresthls, 237. ‘ 

Cretaceous fossils, 9.3, 

Croll, Dr. 309, 358. ' 

Croesus, ‘ 300 . 

Crustacea; 20. 

^rutarba, 161. 


Ctesias, 87. 

Ouneiform; writing originated by the 
Sumenans, 206. 


Cimo, 332, 346. 

(^utadri, 36, 44. 

^nslioa, 152, 422, 424, 464. 

Cutch Fossils, 93. 
ijvetawavari, 68. 

9veti, 66, 

Cybebe, 297, 298, 300. 

Cybele. 296, 297, 298, 300. 

Cyrus, 287. 

II 

Da 9 agwa, 451, Seven-monthed, 452-: 

also 456, 458. 

Da9aratha, 143, 279, 289. 

Da9aratra, 485. 

Dadhikra, 78. 

Dadhyancb, 450. 

Daevas, 170, 518, 519, 520. 

Daha.na, 223. 

Dahae, 140, 286, 287. 

Dakshina pada, 113. 

Dakshinapatlia, 113. 

Dakhma, 522, 523. 

Daksha, 442, 445. 

Daksha Prajapati, 270. 

Dakshinayana, 236, 38<^, 383, 468. 
Dalton Col. 10L 
Damayanti, 279, 

DS-navas, 146- 
Danda, 258, 278. 

Dauu, son of, 542, 

Darius, 288, 625. 

Darkness, identified with clouds, 462, 
463, 464. 

Darmestatcr Prof., 174, 175, 621. 
Darwin, 21, 93. 

Dilsas, 121, 123, 124, 135, 140, 355, 

422, 437, 440. - 

Dasa and Dasy'u, distinction between, 
129,130. 

Dasratta, 289. 

Dasyus, 108, 121, 124. 135, 140, 143. 
Dawns, Three 397 ; Thirty, 412. 

Dawn made up of Thirty Sisters 
(dawns) 412; the first of the 
Dawns, 466. 

Dawn-bricks, 412, 415. 

Dawn’s chariot broken by Indra, 398. 
Dawn-theory.,^50]. 

Deccan, 9, 82 , 91, 113. 

December, not the end of the year 
480. 

Delaunay, M. 116. 

Delitzj^, 230, 334, 

Deluge, 37 ;—in Babylonia, 39 :—in 
%ypt, 39 ;—in Grreece, 39. 

Desnoyers, M. 114. 

Deucalion, 27 , 39, 40. 
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0eva, 110, 151. 

Ds’iirsicliisis, 234. 

|}evG> p IIrail, 495. 

DeviTii Adityab, 446, 447, 448, 449. 
Devakrita Yoiii, 36, 52. 

Dcivaiiinaita deca, 37, 52. 

Dovai'sliis, 554. 

Devas 3S2; dwellers of the north, 384. 
Dovas and Asnras, 150 ; war between 

146 . ■ 

De'rasnra-Samj^rama, 133, 150 
Devayana, 380, 382, 383, 403. 
llevi-pakslia, 520. 

Dhanya, 86. 

Dharm.a, 259, 278. 

Dharma-Yjadha 279 
Dhatri, 445, 450. 

Dhoiii (River Parushui), 524. 

Diaiiisi'i, 224. 

Dice, g’aiiie of, 302, 303. 

Digf'iinvara, 269. 

Dineca 224, 269. 

Diodorus, 234, 239, 264, 269, 273. 
Dionysos, 224, 248. 

Dirgiirs tama, 459, 460, 461, 462. 
Dirghah Tamisrah explained, 424. 
Dirgham tamas explained, 423. 
Divasiiutra, 538. 

Divine Piali, 219. 

Divishti, 498, 504. 

Divodasa, 151. 

Divyilh Apah, 509, 514, 518. 

Dog, as beast of burden, 80. 

Doganu, 223. 

Dolicho-cephalic, 312, 356. 

Dolmens, 100. 

Draiipadi, 279. 

Dravidians, 24 99, 106 ; connection 
between—and Babylonians, 215. 
Drishadvati, 14, 46, 53, 66. 
Drishat-npala, 24. 

Druhyus, 118. .. 

Dubois Dr., 115. 

Durga, 271, 296, 486, 537. 
Dnrgacharya, 350, 544. 

Dnrga-Stava, 429. 

Dvfida9abn., 482. 

Dvapara Yuga, 275. 

Dviratra, 482, 488. 

Dvita, 461. 

Djau, 435. 

Dyava-Frithivi, 160. 

Dyuloka, 157. 

E 

Ea, 189, 216. 

Eagle-man, God,^225. 

Ea-han, 220. ^ . 

Early age of tRe Kig-^eda, 13,7. 


Eastern Sea, 10, 11, 45, 510, 513. 

Edda, Mythology of the 361. 
Eguisheira, 316 
Egypt, Ancient, 240. 

Egyptian Oivilisatien, age of 276, 277, 
Ekaha, 481. 

Ekalavya, 279. 

Ekastaka, 415, 416. 

Ekata, 481. 

Elam, 209. 

Elamites, 209, 286. 

Elephant, 80 ; catching of' 81. 

Elymaeans, 286. 

Engis skull, 317. 

Epic of the Anklet, 183; of Gilga- 

mesh, 38. ^ . _ , 

Epochs-Glacial, 358, 365, 368 ; Inter¬ 
glacial, 358, 365; Post-glacial, 358. 
Eridhu, 215, 

Ennan, Adolf, 3, 240. 

Erythraean Sea, 92, 184, 248. 
Esquimaux, 80, 357> 

Etasn, 541, 542. 

Ethiopia, 250. 

Etruscan, 324: 

Eumaeus, 193. 

Eunuch priests, 300, 301. 

Euphrates, 4, 184. 


F 

Falcon, 85. 

Fargard, 168, 174, 384, 385, 388, o22, 
523, 

Farvardiii Yasht 385, 518. 

Fauna of Sapta-Sindhu, 74-85. 

Fisus Indicus, 85 

Ficus E.eligiosa, 85. 

Finnic, 338. 

Finno-Drgic race, 324. 

Fire (Sacrificial), 147, 149, 154. 

Firmament, creation of the—507. 

Fishin thePig-Yeda, 85. 

Fish-God, 189, 2Q1, 219; becomes 

incai’iiation of Vishnu, 225. 

Fishman 189. 

Flood, Manu’s, 218, 22X. ^ 

Flood-legend, 217, 218, 219;^ it 

travelled from Sapta-Sindhu to the 
Deccan, and thence to Mesopotamia 
and Egypt 219, 221. Flood-legend 
carried away by Isi’aelites from IJr, 


221 , 

qora of Sapta-Sindhu, 85, 86, , 

^ohn, 310. 

’ontaine La, 362. 

^our Samudras, 12, 34. _ ^ 

’ourfold character of Indra and Vn- 
tra’s stru^le, 504f 
Yavashis (Pitris), 518, 519, 520, 521. 

> urfooz race, 328, 329. 
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Gaddas, 291. 

Gadrosia, 142, 

Galatia, 287. 

Gatiega, 537. 

Garidhdra, 9, 30, 91 ; sheep of—80. 
G^ndhari, 279. 

Ganges, 8, 67, 134. 

Gangetio trough, IS. 

Gariida vies with Vishnu for supre¬ 
macy, 225. 

Garudas, the, 141, 142, 225, 280. 

Gatha, 169;—Ahunavaiti, 171—Spenta 
Maiuyus, l7l—Ushtanvaiti, 107,123. 
Gaura Mriga, 84. 

^Gavamayanani 391, 392, 451, 471, 473 
475. 

Gavi Devata, 74. 

Geikie Prof. 309, 358. 

Geldiier, 169. 

Gemini, 527. 

. Germania, 177. 

Germanians, 286. 

Ghaggar, 67. 

Ghoshd, 530. 

Ghrita, 149. 

Gilgamesh Epic, 38. 

Gilukhipa, 290. 

Go, 482. 

Godavari, 23, 91. 

Go-ishti, 496, 504. 

Gold, 87. 

Goina], 66. 

Gomati, 66. 

Gonds, 100. 

Good, Powers of 149. 

Good and Evil, dualism of 150. 

Goose, 85. 

Gopikas, 254. 

Go-stoma, 484. 

Gotama, 532. 

Goths, 326. 

Grassmann, 177, 399. 

Great Flood, 38. 

Greenland, 357. ’ 

Grehelle, 318. 

Gressia, 142. 

Grid hr a, 85. 

Griesbach, 93. 

Griffith, 399, 439, 

Grihapati Agni 393, 420. 

Grimm, Jacob 392. 

Gudea, 204. 

Guidi, Ign. 205. 

Gujrat, 83, 110, 181. 

Gnnn« 251 ^ 

& 


Hadja Silsiii, 269. 

Haecbcl, Ernst 97. 

Haetnmant, 168. 

Haimavati Uma 486. 

Hale Dr., 341, 348. 

Halevy, Prof. 203. 

Hall, H, R. 112, 208, 292, 294. 
Plamy, 116, 316. 

Plaorna, 36, 57, 153, 172, 497. 

Hapi, 243, 

Hapta Hendu, 15, 155, 168, 169, 526, 
Haq, 247. 

Har, 254. 

Hara, 252. 

Plarahvaiti, 45, 108. 

Harayu, 168. 

Hari’s sleep, 470, 486, 487. 
Harischandra, 279. 

Harivamsam, 79, 142, 

Hariyupia, 354. 

Harufc, 168. 

Hasisadra, 219. 

Hasti, SO. 

Hath or, 247. 

Hang, Dr., 56, 166. ' 

Hazara, 153. 

Heaven described, 427. 

Heeren, 246, 282, 450. 

Hegel, 338. 

Heidelberg man, 317. 

Hell, 427. 

Hellenes, 306. 

Helm end, 168. 

Helveti, 323. 

Hem, 293. 

Hemanta, (year), 15, 467, 468. 
Heraclidm, 300. 

Herodotus, 184, 259, 260, 298. 

Hgs, 254. 

Hesiii, 254. 

Heth, 293. 

Hewitt, J. A., 106/t 
Hieroglyphic, 4, 5, 15. 

Hima (year), 15, 354, 467, 

Himalaya, Upheaval of the, IS. 
Hmialo-Chinese fauna, 92. 

Hindukush, 66. 

Hindu Trinity, 269. 

Hinks, Edward 230. 

Hiranyahasta, 630, 536, 537 
Hiranyapani, 536, 537. 

His, 323. 

Histoixof Ancient India, its absence. 

explained, 277, 278, 279. 

Hittites, 289, 290, 293. 

Holder, 323. 

^Horner, ]W3. 

Hommel, 205, 230, 33^ 348. 

Hopkins, E. W 44. 

Hor, 247, 
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'iO!*erYi 

liialj 

tlGrr^e" 


kliu, 290. 

as a riding and draiiglit ani- 

77. 

iiesli partaken oi‘ l>y the Aryans, 


Eorscinan, 78. 

Horae- Sacrifice, ^5. 
Horns, 247, 250. 
Botri, 591, 

Hiiltzsch Dr., 182. 
Hunter, Sir W., 112. 
Iliitton, James 308. 
Huxley, 94. 


I 



Janak, 444, 513. 

Janaka, 279. 

Janasfchana, 110, 143. 
Jaratkaru, 142, 281. 

Jarat TvasMri, 161, 162, 167. 
Jatayus, 143, 226. 

Jaxartes, 342, 344, 

Jlielnni, 66. 

Jones, Sir William, 338. 
Juaiigs, 100, 138, 182, 
Jupiter, 47. 

Jutija,2l6. 

Jyotis, 482, 


Iberians, 150, 318, 

cannibals, 328. 
Ibba, (elephant), 81. 


321, 322, 324; 


l€;e-ago, 14. 
lee-deluge, 363, 365. 

Ilyrarapntra, 128. 
ikshu (sugarcane), 80. ' 

11a, 54, 55, 65 ; name cf Agni, 53. 
Ilapati Far J any a, 223. 

Ilii, 223 ; compared with Brahma, 223. 
Iniu, 251. 

Inda-bugash, 292. 

India, one of the earliest centres of 
human civilisation, 210. 

Indian Fanchets, 93. 

Indiantoak, 110, 212. 

Indo-Iranian, 177, 178,365, 366, 369. 
Indra, 35, 41, 42, 51, 52, 118, 126, 127, 
130, 131, 134, 146, 148, 150 &c., 
Birth of Indra 415 ; Indra’s exis¬ 
tence doubted, 131 ; the glorious 
deeds of Tndra, 51 ; Indra compared 
with the bull, 225 ; Tndra identified 
with Surya or the Sun, 375,421, 
487, 491 ; Indra stealing the wheel 
of the Sun, 541 ; Indra-oult over¬ 
thrown, 221 ; the first _ valorous 
deed of Indra, performed in Sapta- 
Sindhu ; 49; Indra hated by the 
Iranians or Farsis, 56 ; grand Vedio 
conception of Indra, 148, 149; 

Tndra’s feats, 127. 

Indnilaya, 361. 

Indratama, 527, 529. 

Indus trough, 18. 

Iranians, 22. 

Iranians and Slavs, 17^. 

Iravati, 66, 95. 

Iron, 87. 

Ix'on forts, 87. 

Ishtar, 224. 

Isis, 250, 251, 270. 

Israelites carried Sumerian religious 
traditions from the city of Ur, 206. 
Itihasa, 279, 280. 



Kabul river, 66. 

Kadashmaii Bel, 291. 

Kadesli, 295. 

Kadirs, 104. 

Kadus, 351. 

Kali, 529, 531. 

Kalinga, 108. 

Kali-Yuga, 275, 

Kaia-Ratri, 254, 269. 

Kali, 254, 269. 

Kamadyu, 529. 

Kamatshatka, 318. 

Kambojans, 106, 142. 

Kamit, 242, 243. 

Kanclatur, 182. 

Kandlis, 101. 

Kaudish,291. 

Kanva, 450. 

Kapi, 82, 214. 

Kapinjala, 85. 

Karakoram, 66. 
Kaniia-Devatas, 502. 
Karmanians, 286. 

Karnak, 295. 

Karni (a deadly weapon), 258, 
Karsma 78. 

Karusa, 108. 

Kashmir, 55. 

Kasshu, 291. 

Kassites, 291. 

Kata, 386, 522. 

Kathmis, 93. 

Katyayana, 116. 

Kavi, 151, 

Ke 9 i, (Sun), 10, 32, 45. 
KMkar, V. B., 47 . 

Kern, 242. 

Kengi 238. 

Kemlas, 103, 142, 182, 

Kern, 177. 

Khadira, 85. ^ 

Khanitrimlh Apah, 514. 
Kliari.«, 292. 
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Khatasar, 295. 
iChattis, 294. 

Khatusil, 295. 

Khetas, 289, 294 
Khnenta, 268. 

Khox’shed Yast, 518. 

Kikata, 8, 561. 

Kine as clonds,- 455. 

King, defined by Mann, 265. 

Kirgipa, 290. 

Kiskar, 226. 

Kiskldndhya, 107, 110. 

Kistvaens, 100. 

Kifcohen-Midden, 5, 140, 319, 320, 

362. 

Ko^a, (cloud), 373. 

Kolarians, 24, 99 
Kolis, 142. 

Konow, 104. 

Kophen, 66. 

Kosala, 8, 107, 108. 

Kossasans, 286, 289, 290, 291. 

Kremer, A Yon 205, 230. 

Kripa, 256. 

Krishna (Dasyn), 129 ,* (a cloud) 128, 
254; Lord—455. 

Krishna 9 aktina, 85. 

Krishnasara, 82. 

Krishna Yoni, 128. 

Krishtayah, 122. 

KritamSila (rirer), 217. 

Krittika, 364. 

Krumn, 66. 

Kshatra-Sri, 295. 

Kshatrijm, 294, 315. 

Kshiroda Samndra,, 499. 

Kubha, 66. 

Kn9a, 86. 

Kn 9 a-dvipa, 190* 

Kahn, Prof., 503. 

Kiili9i, 68. 

Knmara, 253, 420. 

Kurds, 307. 

Kurkis, 106. 

Kurukshetra, 279, 293. 

Knrara, 66. 

Knrnmbhas, 104. 

Kiish, 190. 

Kufcsji, 151, 439, 541, 542, 

Knyava, 543; 

L 

Lake-dwellings, Swiss, 319, 323, 359, 
362. 

Lakhlmn, 226. 

Lakhmn, 226. 

Lakslrmana, 257. « 

Land of Immortality, 36u, 

Larms 312 


Lassen, 29, 342. 

Latham, Dr., 177. 

Latin race, 324. 

Leaf-wearers, 100. 

Lemuria, 97. 

Lemuroid animals; 92. 

Lenarmont, Fran9oia, 210. 

Leskian, 177. 

Ligurian, 318, 324. 

Lingam, 267. 

Lion, 82; catching of, 82 ; an incar¬ 
nation of Yishnn, 225. 

Lithuanian, 177, 306, 327, 336, 345. 
Lob-Nor, 27. 

Loka, 147, 895, 420. 

Long Day, 419. 

Long Darkness explained, 427. 

Long Night, 419. 

Lopamndra, 279. 

Lotus, white, 86. 

Louvre, 204. 

Lendwig Prof., 405. 

Lunar months, 235. 

Lydia^ 287. 

Lydians, 299. 

Lyell, Charles 308. 

M 

Ma, 295. 

Macdonell, A. A. Prof., 31, 32, 429, 
507, 525, 529. 

Mackinder H. S., 310 ^ 

Mada, 81. 

Madagascar, 93. 

Madar, 153, 

Magadha, 8, 

Maghavan, 132, 161, 496. 

Maghas, 163. 

Magi, 163, 164. 

Magyar, 338. 

Mahabharata,’ 76, 142, 143, 377, 460 ; 

as^an Itihasa, 279, 280, 281. 
Mahada9ami, 486. 

Mahah, 513. 

Mahamina, 85. 

Maha-navarai, 485. 

Mahantas, 233. 

Malid-Tijayri, 485. 

Mahaviracbaritam, 76. 
Maha.Yishava-Sainkr5nti, 481, 484. 
Mahavrata, 484 ., 

Mahishakas, 142. 

Mahis-ur, 212. 

Mailed coat, 87. 

Mainyo-i-Khard, 551. 

Maitreyi. 279 . 

‘Makan, fb2. 

alabar Coast, 91 , 110, 181; 

alatia, 296, 
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Malaya, 92, 

Malayana, 95. 

Maldives, 93. 

Maliinliicha, 236. 

Mamata, 459, 460. 

Mana, 210, 211, 303. 

Manchliar, 21. 

Mangodjar Hills, 26. 

Manoravataranam, 38. 

Mantras, 84. 

Mantri, 257. 

Manu, 54, 55, 137, 143, 273, 450, 451, 
458, Manu claimed as a Dravidian 
King, 219. 

Mann’s Flood, 38, 98, 218,363,551; 

rational explanation of, 221, 222. 
Manu Sanibita, 377, 

Manytsoh, Lake, 26. 

Manyu, 132. 

Mao, 296. 

Marcli, meaning “ border of the year, ” 
481. 

Mardans, 286. 

Mardika, 226, 227 ; opposed to Indra, 
227; kills Tndra’s father Dyava, 
227. 

Mardick 226; kills Tiamat, 227; 
creates man from liis flesh and bones, 
226. 

Marias, 100. 

Maris, 100. 

Markanda, 67. 

Mars, 224. 

Martdnda, 443, 446, 448, 449, 450, 540; 
men and animals ci'eated fx'om, 448 ; 
birth and death explained, 448 449; 
450. 

Martins, the name of Jupiter in Attica, 
480. 

Martins Mentis, 480, 

Martu, 224. 

Marn, 113. ^ 

Marnts, 78, 81, 137, 146, 224, 274, 453, 
454, 463, 535. 

Marut-bridha, 66. 

Marnttas, 292. 

Masr, 242, 

Matar, 153. 

Matsya, 31. 

■ Matsya-dega, 85. 

Matsya-Pur§,na, 219. 

Matn, 224. 

Matutinal deities, 527. 

Maujavata, 58. 

Max Muller Prol, 342, 399, 406, 530. 
Mazda, 519, 522, 529. 

Mazdayasna, l7l. 

Medeus, 300, 301. 

Medimval age of the Kig-Veda, 137; 
Media, 287. 


Medlicott, 13. 

Mehtiin, 66. 

Memphis, 244. 

Men (moon), 290. 

Mena, 273. 

Meiies, 273, 284. 

Mermnada?, 300. 

Mero, 16S. 

Meru, 377, 378, 379. 

Mesopotamia, 4, 80, 110. 

Mesozoic era, 20, 94. 

Metera, 272. 

Meyer, Ed. 205, 

Miklosich, 177. 

Mimosa Catechu, So. 

Min Sculptures, 245. 

Mina, 210, 303. 

Minerals of Saj>ta*Sindhu, 57. 
Minerva, 273. 

Miocene, 94. 

Miocene man, 97. 

Mior, 242. 

Mishmis, 105. 

Mitanni, 289. 

Mitannians, 290. 

Mithra, 161, 162, l78, 445. 
Mithuua, 236. 

Mitra, 146, 147, 224, 418, 442, 444. 
Mitra-Varuna, 289, 424, 425. 
Mizraine, 242. 

Mlechchha, 125, 143, 281, 355. 
Mlechchha-deca, S3. 

Mna, 210. 

Mommsen, 341. 

Mongols, 324. 

Mongolian, 105, 139. 

Mongoloid type, 294. 

Mon-Khmer, 104. 

Months, 442, 449. 

Moon, identified with Vritra, 419,' 
Morgiana. 168. 

Morris, 348. 

Mortillet De, 337. 

Moses, 249. 

Mot, 191. 

Mouru, 168. 

Mridhra-Vachah, 153. 

Mriga, 47. 

Mrigaya, 151. 

Mudgala and Mudgalani, 126, 
Mugheir, 212. 

Muir, 129, 399. 

Myjavat mountain, 58. 

Mutida, 104. 

Mundavers, 100, 182. 

Muni, 10, 

Musr, 242, 243. 

Musarus Oaimes, 189,*20L 
Mustagh, 66, 342, 344. 

Mut, 254. 
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Mutiblias, lOS, 135. 
Miittn. 214. 

Mvsia. 287. 

mf * 

Mvsorc, 212. 


ISl 

105, 2S0. 

Naharaiii, 289. 

Kfihatvas, 2S9. 

Nairs. 100, 

Nairiiktns, 502, 503, 527. 

Nakta, 253, 

Nakto-shasba, 403, 433. 

Nnmiichi, 440. 

Karamsin inscription, 203. 

JSarmada, 23, 91, 103. 

Kasatjas, 2Sk. 

Navagvas, 451,456, 458. 

Navagva Angira, 452. 

Navagva Saptarsliis, 137. 

Navaratra, 3S8, 482, 4S5. 

Navaratrikain Yratani, 485. 
ISTava-Yastva, 152. 

Navxasi, 417. 

Neanderthal, 317. 

N^ilos, 243. 

Nema (Rishi), 131. 

Neolithic Age in Europe, 359, ,367 ; 

—culture, 330, 331, 359. 

NephtliTS, 253. 

Nesfield, 136. 

Nether region or world, 494, 495, 509, 
510, 515, 535. 

New year, beginning of Yedic, 459, 
47S, 517. 

Nikobaivl04. 

Nila, 24^ 

Nilsson, Prof,, 196, 198, 199, 200. 
Ninety cities stand for , ninety cloudy 
days, 493. 

Ninety and nine cities, 494. 

Nineveh, 3. 

Nippur, 238. 

Nir-riti, 513, 514, 515, 537. 

'Nirnkta, 128,'503, 506- 
Ni.saya, 168.. 

Nism'es, 268. 

Ho-ah, 38. ■ 

Noah’s Flood, 38, 39, 41. 

Noetling Dr., 115. 

Horse-legend, .360. ,' ' ^ 

Ho.rt.herii; Europe, Tlieory . of Aryan 
crsidle in.,; 334., 33.5, '3;k>, 346;'347, 

; m2, 

Horthern'Mountain, 54, 176,- 
North "Pole, 37t., 

Norway,' 111. ■ 

Hri-Simlm, 225. ■■■ 

.Httfemn, 243, 244- 


Numa transferred the last tw^o months 
to the beginning of the year, 481. 
Nyagrodlia, 85. 

o 

Oalines, 1S9, 220. -■ 

Odvssev, 242. 

Old year, end of Yedic 517. 

Oldham, R.D., l7, 19. 

Olenellus, 20. 

Olympus, 39. 

Ophir, 246, 249. 

Orion, 47. 

Orniuzd, 161, 163, l70, 445. 
Orinuzdians, 163. 

Ortho-cephalic, 312. 

Osborn, H. F., 317. 

Oshadhinatha, 516. • 

Csiris, 250, 253, 266. 

Ossa, 39- 
Ossetie, 33S. 

Ouranus, 191, 192, 193. 

Ournanava, 344, 350. 

Owls, 85. 

0-xus, 142, 342, 344. 

P 

Pa9a, 120. 

Pahnavas, 142. 

Paja, 153. 

Pakht, 254. 

Pala9a, 85. 

Pallas, 25. 

Palang wa, J 04. 

PaloDoithic man, 358. 

Pala^cozoic Era, 20,94. 

Palestine, 1S6. 

Pali, 362. 

Fan, 268. 

Pancha, 153. 

Panchajanoh, 65,118 132,350. 
Panchakrishtis, 118. 

Panchala, 8, 

Panchama Veda, 279- 
Pancha-ratra, 388. 

Pandavas, 116. 

Pandi, 116, 117. 

Pandu, 116. 

Pandyas, 103, 110, 111, 116, 144, 182, 
183, 207, 245, 276. 

Panikas, 180,-181, 195.' 

Paniiii 108. 

Panis 91; 109, 110, 111 , 116, 133, 134, 
143, 144, 180-197, 201, 451 ; a 
summary of- their history, 195; 
de^at of the Panis in Sapta-Sindhu 
155; the ancestor of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, ill, 134'; 188-190;-identified 
with the Punic race, 134, 196, 245. 
Paniyans, 104. 
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Pantba, 213. 

Pantliiala'^anSj 286. 

Paiiyas, 181. 

Paphlasronians, 361. 

Paradas, 142. 

Paradise, l74. 

Paramatma, 79. 

Paravrij, 530. 

Par j any a, 474. 

Pari 9 ishta, 429. 

Parsi method of disposing of the dead, 
386. 

Parushuiv65, 66. 

Paryata, 42, 439. 

Paryaya, 393. 

Patesi, 232, 233. 

Path of Light and Life 380;—of Death 
and Darkness, 380. 

Pauranic legend about Hari’s sleep, 
4ii 0. 

Pedii, 530. 

Pehlevi, 362. 

Pelasgians, 306. 

Peneiis, 39. 

Penka, 313. 

Pentaur, war-poem of 295. 

Permian, 93. 

Persians, 287. 

Persian Empire, 288. 

Petrie, Flinders 246. 

Phallus, 267. 

Phallic worship, 267, 268. 

- 2 ^ 7 ..; 

Phoenicia 185, 186, 

Phoenicians, 134, 184, 187, 326; as 
kidnappers of Greek boys and girls 
193 ; human sacrifice by the—194. 
Phoenician cosmogony 191religion 
191—influence on Prehistoric 
Europe 198. 

Phrygia, 297. 

Phrygians,-178, 179, 297, 335. 
Phrygian Mother, 297. 

Pictet, 343. 

Pile-dwellings, 323. 

Pipru, 152, 440. 

Pitris 137, 380, 381, 383,519; dwellers 
of the sonth 384, 

Pitripaksha, 520, 

Pitriyana 380, 381, 382, 385. 

Pleiades, 364. 

Pleistoscene, 358, 551. •• 

Pliocene man, 22, 47,'112. 

Plutarch, 481. 

Points of agreemeut between Vedic and 
Asura religions • lo5; points of 
diffeiehce 156. ^ 

Points of resemblance between vedic 
and Chaldean ciyikisations, 231. 

Polar characteristics, 372. 


Polar Dawn de.scribed by Dr. Warren 
416,417. 

Polar region habitable in ancient 
times, 360. 

Pontns, 213, 287, 344. 

Posche, 313. 

Post-Pliocene, 28, 29. 96. 

Post-Tertiary Era, 551. 

Pott, 341. 

Prachinam, 405. 

Prakriti, 254, 272. 

Pralaya, 176, 364. 

Pnileya 176, 364. 

Pratimana, 437, 441. 

Pratnoka, 350. 

Pravargya, 474. 

Pi'ayaniya, 483. 

Precious stones of Sapta-Sindhn, 87. 
Priapus, 268. 

Prishthya. 483. 

PrithiA’i, 297, 298. 

Pi’oto-Aryans, 57. 

Praner Bey, 321. 

Puliers, 100, 138, 182. 

Pulindas, 108, 135. 

Pnndras, 108. 

Punic race, 134, 245. 

Punites, 249. 

Punt, 245, 246, 247. 

Purishin, 469. 

Purohita, 14, 149, 232. 

Purus, 65, 135. 

Puru-kutsa. See Kutsa. 

Puru-mitra, 529. 

Purnsha, 23 1 , 272. 

Pushan, 435, 436. 

Pushtu, 338. 

Q 

Quails, 85. 

Quaternary Era, 22, 24, 28, 41. 
Quatrefage De, 313, 316, 318. 

R 

Ea 251, 280. 

Race run by the Devas 393. 

Eagozin Z. A. 6, 24, 57, 59, 69, 119, 
181, 211, 214, 220, 525. 

Eainy season theory 503, 505. 

Raj any a 231. 

Eaja-Nirghanta 180. 

Eajag 509, 510; Krishna 513 ; Far- 
tiiiyam, Divas and Paramam 512. 
Eajmehal plants 93. 

Eajpntana Sea 7, 10, 38, 1('9, 17(>, 
180, 531.^ 

ES^kshasas 107,'*'4 22, .125* 

R&ma 107, 108, 257, 4S5, 517. 
Earaayana 107, 142, 256. 
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Raniorino 115. 

Eamses II, 295, 296. 
Rantideva 76. 

Eaniganj Age 95. 

Raiierha 168. 

EasS. 66, 251. 

Eatri-Kratu 4S8, 529. 
Eatri-Sattras 420, 484, 488, 
496. 



Eatri-Siikta 429. 

Eavana 143, 485, 517. 

Eavi 66. 

Eebha 630, 533. 

Red Crown 274. 

Reptiles of, Sapta-Sindhu 84. 

Reschnf 192., 

Revolting Babylonian custom 234, 
Rhea 297. 

Rhode J. G. 341.. 

Rhys Prof. 360, 361. 

Eiang 104. 

Eibhiis i37, 192, 274. 

Rice 86. 

Riesen Gehirge 323, 

Rig-Veda Samhita 47, 377. 

Rig-Vedic ciyilisation, age of 276. 
Riji 9 van 151. 

Riiracva 530, 531, 539. 

Rik 83 

Rikshah 375, 376. 

Rinanchaya 353. 

Rishis2l’; ancient and modern 138; 
Rishi-rnlers 253; Seven Risliis 375. 
Risley Sir H. 112. 

Rita 169, 22,8, 278, 412, 415, 445, 514. 
Ritviks 468. 

Robinson Crusoe 368. 

Rogers R. W. 289, 291. 

Rollerton Prof. 322. 

Rosetta Stone 4 
Roth 399 
Rouge M. De 252. 

Ru9amas 353. 

Rudra 147, 421, 454 ; compared with 
the boar 224. 

Russians Great 324. 


Riitimeyer 115, 323. 


S 


Sabaras 108, 135. 

Sacrifice 265 
Sadas 157. 

Sagara (king) 14;2 
Saguna Brahma 149. 

Sahara 153, 310. 

Sahyadri Range 94. 

Saits 237, 238. 

Sakai s 104. 

Sakas 142. 

Salt not men tidied in the Big^Teda 88. 


Salt Range IS, 88. 

Sal win basin 104, 

Sama 83. 

Sa-inaru 238- 
Samash 224. 

Sambliar, lake 25. 

Sambara (Asiira king) 151. 

Sfimpfiti 143, 226. 

Sam rat 148. 

Samsiiditana 296. 

Samndra (ocean) 6, 7, 31, 33, 34, 213. 
Four—12 ; distinction between 
Samndra and Sindhu 33 ; Purva 
Samndra (Fasten Sea) 10, 32; 
Apara (western) Sea 10, 32. 

Sanakas 134. 

Sandal-wood 214. 

San k h - K a - R a 249. 

San tabs 103 
Saporta, M do 360. 
vSaxita9va 442. 

Sapta-ra9mi 461. 

Sapta-Ris}ii.s 375. 

Sapta-Siudhava (the Land of the 
Seven Rivor.s) 8, 67. 

Sapta-Sindlin (Zend ffapfa Ilendn 
the Land of .seven Rivers) 23, 153 ; 
tlie ol(le.st life-]>rodncing region in 
India 23. 

Sapta-Vadhri 301, 537. 

Sarama 133, 458. 

Sarapara (tribe) 142. 

Sarasiu 104. 

Sarasvati 0, 7, 53 ; praised in liyinns 
as a mighty river 70, 71,72; as 
Agni (or .sacrificial Fire) 53 ; called 
VritrcKjhni 52, 456 ; 

Sarasvati, R. 350. 

Saravu (river in Afghanistan) 8, 68, 
131. 

Sardi.s 300, 302. 

Sargon 203. 

Sargatians 286. 

Sarmathian 28, 323. 

Sarpas 141, 142, 281. 

Sar{)a-Ragni ( Eartli) 216, 

Satgrivi 151 
Sati, 270. 

Sattra 150, 420, 450, 451, 456, 481, 
aniinab—-475, 476, 482. 

Satva 228, 278. 

Satvam (lokaT) 444. 

Satya-Yrata 219. 

Sanrashtra 110. 

Savitri 146, 510. 

Savitri 279. 

Savya,Ji51. 

Sayana 35, 350, 399^400,, 406, 443. 
Sayce 212, 344. 

Saya-de-Mulha 93. 

Scandinavia 318, 357. 
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ScanclinaviaTis f319, 320. 

Scliichor 243. 

Schlegel 341. 

Scliliecher 344. 

Schmerling 308. 

Schraidfc 177, 333. 

Schrader Dr. 334, 335. 

Schwendener Prof. 115. 

Seasons in ancient India 442 : five in 
number 467 ; six and seven in 
number 448, 449. 

Seb 254. 

Sekhefc 254, 

Semangs 104. 

Semitic 188. 

Semitic race 140. 

Semitic roots identified •with Aryan 
roots 230- 

Serpent, the emblem of the Earth 215. 
Serpent-God Ea. 215. 

Set 251, 253, 

Seths 237. 

Seti 2915. 

Seven Adityas explained 448. 

Seven rays of the Snn 443, 446. 

Seven Eishis 375. 

Seven rivers (celestial) 525, 526. 

Seven Suns 443, 

Seven Tablets of creation (Assvrian) 
224. 

Seychelles 93. 

ShaJaha 482, 483. 

Shinar 202. 

Shumiro-Accads 215. 

Sighru 353. 

Silania (gras.-) 68. 

Silent Tower 385 
Silures 320- 
Sin 224 

Sindhu 33, 68, 524 
Sindhii (muslin) 69, 212, 213. 
Sindhu-mfitarah 11, 33. 

Sindhu-Sagara 19. 

Sirgulla 215. 

Sirmnr 67. 

Sirius 269. 

Sirperra 142. 

Sisisthrus 217. 

Sita 143, 485. 

Siwajik beds 20. 

—Fauna 23. 

Skeat 104. 

Skin-gloves 88. 

Slaughtering place of cows 76. 

Slavs 299, 327. 

Slavonic 29. 

Slavo-Lithuanian jl77*- 
Slavo-Lettic 178 ' 

Smadiva 151. 

Smith G, 206. 


Snake 84. 

Sogdiana 16S. 

Solar months 235. 

Solar theorv 501. 

•< 

Solomon, King 214. 

Soma 153 ; as king 156 plant, 58, 
59, 73, 86 ; thriving in the rainy 
season 490 Sacrifice 55 ; divided 
into three classes viz. (3) Ekata, 
(2) Ahina and (3) Sattra 461. ludra 
deprived of—116, 159 ; the oldest 
sacrifice, and anterior to all sacri¬ 
fices 58 ; Soma, the father of Tndra 
and of all the gods 58; Soma how 
bartered 60 ; how and by wboni 
imported 59 ; where it grew 59; 

, legend of Gnruda and the Sai*})as 
in connection with the Soma plant 
explained 60; Somayiriiik replaced 
by the Parsis by another drink 56. 

Somaliland 246. 

Sons of Kush 190. 


Soshyantas 170. 

Soutli Pole 384. 
Southern continent 02. 


Spliinx 279, 290. 

Spiegel 163, 174. 

Spitoma 170, 

Sprenger 204. 

Spring or Vernal theory 504. 
Steenstrup Prof. 320. 

Sthoma 483. 

Stoliezka 93. 

Stonehenge 321. 

Storm theory 501, 503. 

Stotra 393. 

Strabo 26, 392. 

Struggle between India and Vritra 
both daily and seasonal or yearly 


Stuttgart 316. 

Sudra 136, 231, 316. 
Suevi 326. 


Sugadha 168. 

Sugar-cane 86. (Ikshn) 

Sumer 202. 

Sumerian 3, 202, 269. 

Sumerians, decidedly Indian in type 
209 ; not autochthonus in Baby¬ 
lonia 202; origin of 207, 208; a non- 
Semitic people 203, 206, 207. 

Sumerian speech, showing influence 
of Aryan speech 230. 

Sun, as eye of Mitra, Yaruna and 
Agni 441: like a golden cradle, 
swinging in the firmament 51o ; 
dw-elli^ in darkness 459 ;—of the 
night 269 ;*sun, cotnpared with the 
horse and the eagle 224. 

Sun’s ^ath prepared by Mitra, Vanma 
and iVryaman 444. 
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Supanica 60. 

Surya 444, 445 ^ Surya and Devah 
Adityah distinguished 447 ; Surya’s 
wheel 540. 

Sarya-Siddhania 377. 

Susai-tu (river) 66. 

Susiana 208. 

Susoma (river) 66. 

Svah 444, 513, 

Svara-saman 483. 

Svai-at 148. 

Svarbhann 297. 

Svayanjah Ipali 514. 

Swedes 312. 

Syria 110. 

T 


Tacitus, 177,^320. 

Taittiriya Iranyaka, 379, 434, 436, 
447. 


Taittiriya Brahma^a, 40, 47, 159, 377 
379, 395, 431, 468. 

Taittiriya Samhita, 120,160, 392, 395. 

411, 414, 430, 475, 477, 547. 

Tamas, 229. 

Tamaja, 224. 

Tam muz, 224, 300. 

Ta^nater, 247. 

Tanmiitra, 229. 

Tapah, 444, 513. 

Tardy, M. 116. 

Tarim, 30. 

Tatvas, 272. 

Taylor, Isaac 4, 40, 177, 178, 230, 
309, 312, 313, 314, 316, 320, 337, 


Teak, Indian 110 , 212 . 

Tejas, 147. 

Telegu, 108. 

Tel-el-Amarna, 289. 

Telloh, 203, 204. 

Tell-loh, 207. 

Tern, 37. 

Tertiary, 94, 

Teutons, 315, 316, 318, 320, 362 
Teutonic, 29> 


Teuto-berger wald, 323. 
Thebes, 289. 

Theobold, 95. 
Theophristns, 87. 
Thi,290. 



Thirty Sisters (Dawns), 412. 
Thraetaona 460. 


Three earths, 511, 512, 513. 
Three heavens 4^, 5 13 . 
Three worlds, 444, 
Timriiiger wald, p3. 

Thnrnam, Dr. 321. 

Thurston, 104. 

Tiamat, 226, 229. 


Tiger, (Vyaghra)—no mention 
Rig-Veda, 82. 

Tigris, 184. 

Tihutimes I, 289;—III, 289, 

—IV, 29 b 


in hte 

295j 


Tilak, B.G. 47, 176, 363 etc. 

Tir yasht, 523. 

Tishya, 47. 

Tishtrya, the star of rain, 496 497 
.523. ’ ’ 


Todas, 318, 319. 

Tokai, 214. 

Topinard, 341. 

Toulouse, 268. 

Trasa-dasyu, 135, 151. 

Triassic, 93. 

Trilobites, 20. 

Tri-ratra, 482. 

Trita 460, 461. 

Tritana, 459, 460. 

Trinity of Fire, Sun and Mithra, 161 
Tritsyus 65, 188, 233. 

Tryaha 482. 

Tugra 35, 151, 529. 

Tukiyim 214. 

Tuladhara, 279, 

Tumuli 198. 

Turanian i^ace 318. 

Turbo 9 , 35, 65, 118. 

Turkish, 338. 

Tvasta, 134, 189; as Ci’eator 160; as 
Riregod 160,161; forged thunder- 
bolt for Indra, 161. 

Tvashtri (Firegod) 161, 167; pre¬ 
ceptor of men, 161 . 

Type Mongoloide 321. 


V 

Ucchah, 376. 

Uchatthya, 457. 

Udeshyat 395, 420. 

Udita, 395, 420. 

Udyat 395, 420, 

XJjfalvy, 337, 348. 

XJluka, 85. 

Uma, 271, 537. 

Umbrians 323, 324, 

Umbro-Latin race, 324. 

Upanaha, 88. 

Upanishads, 449, 

Upasat, 157. 

Upsala, 360. 

Ur, 202. 

Ur-ea, 212. 

Ui'-bagash, 212. 

Ui-dhva. 376, 417. 

Ursa mCjor, 375, 

Urva, 168- 

271, Three Ushas 

397; Dark form of Ushas 397; 
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Ushas identified with Durga, 486; 
Uslias, why addressed in the plural 
- 406-416. ’ 

Ushasa-nakta, 406, 433. 

Ushashaii, 433. 

Ust-nrt, 26. 

Utamfuni, 93. 

Utenhage group 93. 

Utensils, made of cowhide, 75. 

Utians 286. 

Uttarayana 236, 380, 383, 468. 
Uttaragiri (the Himalaya), 38, 365. 
Uttara-Rama-Oharita, 76. 

Uvadza, 286. 

Uxians, 286. 

Uzboi, 29. 

V 

Va9!shtha,_35, 58, 65, 137,143,233, 
296, Vacishtha’s sea-voyage 35. 
Yadhri, 536, 537. 

Yadhrimati (applied to Ushas) 530, 
631, 535. 

Yaekareta, 168. 

Yai9ya 231, 315. 

Yai9vanara, 128. 

Yailasth^nam, 152. 

YaivasvatH, 273, 513. 

Yiijsaneyi Samhita, 545. 

Yach, 450. 

Yala, 133, 192, 439, 451, 452, 454, 455, 
507. 

Yaimiki, I07, 256, 279. 

Yanara, 107. 

Yanaspati, 85. 

Yandals, 326. 

Yandaua, 530, 531. 

Yanga, 9. 

Yanik, 91, 180. 

Yara, 174, 175, 177, 178, 179, 550. 
Yarfiha, incarnation of Yishnu, 225. 
Yarchi, 157, 545. 

Yara 9 ikha 354. 

Yaramsi, 375. 

Yarna (colour, distinguishing caste), 
315. 

Yarsha (Rainy Season) marks the 
end of the year, 456. 

Yarsha (year) 456. 

Yartika 85, 530. 

Faruna, 35, 81, 146, 4^7, 397,405, 
406, 418, 426, 442, 460, 514, 515. 
Yaruna, identified with the moon or 
the sun, 421. 

Yaruna’s Tree 515, 534. 

A'^asuki, 142, 216,isi. 

Tata (tree), not mentioned m the 
Rig-Yeda, 85. 

Ye9a, 151. 

Yeda-Yyasa, 279. 


Yeddas, 104. 

Yedic Calendar, 466, • 

Yedic Cosmogony 227, 228. 

Yedic Ci'eation of man, 231. 

Yedic Dawns 390. 

Yedic year, time when it commenced, 
478, 485; did not consist of ten 
months 478; but of 12 months, 480. 
Yehat, 75. 

Yehrkena, 168. 

Yena, 224; compered with the vul¬ 
ture, 225. 

Yendidad, 168, 174, 341, 384, 385, 
521,550. ’ 

Yendidad Sadah, 388. 

Yergehen, 513. 

Yernal theory, 504. 

Yeretraghna, 496. 

Yichakshana, 468. 

Yi9ah (settlers; men), 122 . 

Yi9i9ipra, 458. 

Yi9pala 530, 531. 

Ykvajit, 483. 

Yi9vakaya, 529. 

Yi9varupa, 159, 461, 506; as priest 
of the Devas 160; three-mouthed 

160. 

Yi9vavara, 279. 

Yi9vamitra, 65, 108, 109, 135, 233, 
256. 

Yidura, 279. 

Yijaya, 485 ;—Da 9 ami, 5l7. 

Yila, 152. 

Yimada 529. 

Yindhya, 9, 91, 212. 

Yipa9a, 63. 

Yirapatni (river) 68. 

Yirchow 317. 

Yirupas 453. 

Yishraa, 279. 

Yishnapu, 529. 

Vishnu 269, 270, 379,—the mid-day 
Sun 420; as Indra’s friend, 545; 
helping Indra in his daily and 
annual fight with Yritra 647 
Yishnu’s three strides, ^44; explained 
both- by the diurnal and- annual 
■ motions of the sun 546. 

Yislmu’s third step invisible, 545; 
located high up in the sky in the 
path of Uir-riti, 546; or covered 
by clouds in the rainy season, 647- 
Yishnu-cult triumphant, 217. 

Yishavail 483. 

Yitasta, 66. 

Yivasvat, 450, 473, 476. 

Yolga, 2^ 

Voltaire, 268. 

Yrichivana, 354. 

Yrihadrjitha, 152. 

Yrihi, 86 
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Vrika, 82. 

Vrisliadhvaja, 207. 

VrisIiaA'a, 52. 

Vritra 48, 126, 150; aa Beva 210, 419; 
as Brail man 159; as Ahi 210; as 
moon 216, 253; Vrifcra-worsliip 

equivalent to mooii-worsbip 216; 
three-lieaded 462 
Vritrah (in tlie plural) 506. 
Vrifcraghna, 155. 

Vrifcraglini, 52 ; epithet of Sarasvati, 
456. 

Vritrah an, 51, 219, 496. 

Vrifcra-tiirya, 496, 504. 

Vulture-Stele 204. 

Vyaithra (not mentioned in the Big- 
Veda), 82. 

■Vyitsa, 279, 

Vyushti, 395, 396. 

Vyushtha, 420. 

w 

Wagner, 313. 

Wallace, Robert 92. 

Wallis, 507, 512, 514 

Walls of iron, silver and gold, 157, 

War between the Devas and the 
Asura-s, 154. 

War of Principles, 154. 

Warren Dr., 360, 416. 

Water, the main object of performing 
Sacrilice or Sattra, 456, 458. 

Westei'u G-hat, 84. 

Western Samudra, 44, 45, 46. 

Western Sea, 10, 11, 32, 513. 

Wlufe'Grown, 274., ' 

White Sea, 360. 

Whitney 57. 

Wilson Prof., 36, 76, 152, 399, 400. 
Wiuokler Hugh, 236, 289. 

Worlds, three, 444. 

Wurtenborg, 318, 323. 

dhOhi 

Xenophon, 39. 

Xisuthrus 219. 
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Jm . 

Yadu, 35. 

Yadus, 134. 

Y'ajna, 265, 502. 

Yajnavalkya, 76, 279. 

Yajnr-Veda, 31, 545. 

Y'ajiis, 83. 

Yam a 113, 384, 513. 

Yhima’s dwelling, situated 4u Antari. 
Mta, 511; full of iiglifc and bliss 
513. ’ 

Y'ainniia, 8, 67, 68. 

Y'asili kayS., 296, 

Yaska, 125, 394, 406,443. 

Y^atis, 158, 164. 

Y"ava , 86. 

Y^avanas 142, 281. 

Y^'axu, 353. 

■ Y^ayati, 281, 450, 

YYlyavaras, 281. 

Y^ear of the Gods, 378 
Year-God, 434, 435. 

YY'rna, 57, 165, 174, 175, 177, 178 
179, 299, 365, 384, 550, 557. 

Yogi, 148. 

Yojanani, 414, 416. 417. 

Yoni, 267. 

Yudhishthira, 279. 

Yiiga, 460, 465. 

Yu pa, 158 . . 
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Zagros, 291. 


iiarethnsthra, o7, 12;!, Id, 167, 170; 
corrupted from Sanskrit Jarat 
T'^ashtri, IGI; ancient Firo-God, 

Zarpauit, 224, 

Zend Avesta, 162, 549, 552. 

Zimmer, Prof., 509, 

Zodiac, 234-j. 235 

Zoroaster, 161; the Prophet, 162;. in¬ 
carnation of Jarat-Tvashtii, 163. 
Zoroastrian, 162, 166. 



